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HOPE. 
{From ScHILLER.] 
-BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


MEN talk with their lips and dream with their 
soul 
Of better days hitherward pacing, 
To a happy, a glorious, golden goal 
See them go running and chasing. 
The world grows old and to youth returns, 
But still for the Better man’s bosom burns. 


It is Hope leads him in, a helpless wight ; 
With her presence the boy is merry ; 
The youth is inspired by her magic light ; 
Her the old man will not bury :— 
When weary he gains his journey’s scope, 
Even on the grave he planteth Hope. 


She was never begotten in Folly’s brain, 
An empty illusion, to flatter ; 

In the heart her presence she crieth plain : 
We are born to something better. 

And that which the inner voice doth say 

Will never the hoping spirit betray. 





STATE SCHOOLS VERSUS PARENTS’ 
SCHOOLS AGAIN. 


BY BISHOP MCQUAID. 





THE spectacle of -a uniform system of 
schools covering the Republic, with a cen- 
tral authority at Washington, directing the 
construction of buildings, prescribing stud- 
ies and text-books, appointing and discharg- 
ing teachers, charms and delights many 
people. The system is everything, in their 
estimation. It must be one, common, uni- 
versal. The means are more important 
than the end. They would run the whole 
body of our children through a common 
groove. Whatthey do not exclude, because 
too hard and firm-set to be broken, they 
would crush through the mold whose form 
and size suit them. Catholic and Christian 
and Jew and Pagan and Atheist must bend 
and conform to this one mold, which, after 
many modifications, ends in having the form 
and shape best adapted to the atheistic 
thought, idea, or conscience. 

Catholics have a well-defined rule of faith 
and a positive code of morals, which do not 
change with centuries or countries. Their 
belief in the one God—Creator—brings obli- 
gations binding on the soul, and for which 
they must one day answer to the Eternal 
Judge. These obligations, in the case of 
parents, relate to the care, instruction, and 
training of children. They, furthermore, 
bind parents to watch over the companion- 
ships, associations, and influences to which 
their children may be exposed at home and 
at school. Aduty imposed by the Almighty 
and consonant with a sense of parental love 
and solicitude is not one to be put aside for 
slight cause. Herein is to be found the secret 
of opposition on the part of Catholics to the 
existing system of common schools. It isa 
system that would drive their children 
through its one set of grooves, crushing out 
their Catholic faith and: religion. . It is not 
to education ‘that Catholics object. Their 
sole objection is to double payments or 
double taxation. Education they desire, 
crave, and pay’ for. Their sacrifices, per- 
sonal and pecuniary, to obtain its advan- 
tages for their children show a spirit worthy 
of the old-time martyrs. It is useless, how- 
ever, to expect such a people to join in any 
system of education which ignores God and 
his law. They will give of their substance 
twice over to secure the benefits of school 





learning to their offspring; but not at the risk 
of loss to soul. This willingness on the 
part of Catholics to submit to wrong and to 
make sacrifices is a fact to be taken into ac- 
count in any consideration of the subject 
that may come up. 

The only agitation of the school question 
among Catholics of special significance and 
deserving of public attention is the build- 
ing of large school-houses by Catholic 
parents and the gathering into them of their 
children. No city or town but can point to 
instances of this work accémplished, or of 
preparations speedily to provide such build- 
ings in places in which they are needed. 
Occasionally some one makes an appeal to 
American justice and love of honest-dealing 
in the hope of drawing attention to the gross 
wrong of a system that throws on con- 
scientious men the double burden of ed- 
ucating their own children and of helping 
to educate the children of their richer neigh- 
bors, only to elicit angry words and vain 
threats. But as for alliances, open or covert, 
with politicians, the guilt of such folly does 
not rest on Catholics. No one knows this 
better than the demagogues -who cry it 
aloud. Neither political party could be 
trusted to do us the simplest justice, even if 
it pretended to make such a bargain. Po- 
litical parties in this country can carry no 
measure that is not acceptable to the people. 
We do not hold politicians responsible for 
the injustice we suffer. The people and the 
people alone are responsible for a system of 
schools which they have establishéd and 
which they alone can change. When, then, 
it is asserted that a political party and 
Catholics are combining to bring about a 


change in the school system the assertion 1 


supposes a degree of folly absolutely in- 
credible, unless both parties are demented. 
Catholics believe that a plan can be found 
to reconcile the two requirements of general 
education and the rights of parents. The 
state professes to-be concerned about the 
education of all children in the country. 
Catholics claim that while their children are 
receiving a measure of elementary education 
their children’s minds and souls shall not be 
exposed to danger in faith and morals. They 
also know that the time for the arrangement 
of such a plan has not arrived, great as have 
been the changes in public thought and sen- 
timent within the last few years. There can 
be no profitable discussion in the excitement 
of a political campaign, when secret soci- 
eties are forming on the basis of persecution 
of Catholics, under pretense of peril to our 
civil institutions and government, and while 
it serves the purpose of the demagogue to 
stir up every smothered spark of bigotry in 
the country. But, if the agitation now 
going on has the effect of drawing attention 
to the failure of the existing school. system, 
one great good will have been attained. 
The failure of the system is a most - painful 


‘truth to tell and very annoying to many to 


hear whose hearts have been so wrapped up 
in a particular system of schools that. they 
have not noted what was taking place around 
them. _ They should have noted that in large 
towns Catholic children are rapidly aban- 
doning the public schools, and that where 
they have not done so altogether it has been 
for want of school accommodation in Cath- 
olic schools. . This fact is the more remark- 
able because these children are the very ones 
for whose_,education. a. justification was 
found to establish the common. school sys- 


tem. 
-New York City has from twenty to thirty 
thousand children in its Christian free 





schools; Brooklyn can point to its twenty 
thousand; Chicago can show a like number; 
and, what is better than large numbers, in a 
Catholic’s way of thinking, there are places 
in which all Catholic children, less a few 
exceptions, to illustrate the rule, are in- 
structed in schools representing the faith 
and religious preferences of their parents. 
How can the present system be called a 
system of common schools for all, when 
half the children of a city as large as this 
of Rochester withdraw from it; to enter 
schools built by their parents, that in them 
nothing may be heard adverse to their re- 
ligious convictions? In the city of Roch- 
ester there are over five thousand children 
in free schools under Catholic influences; 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand in 
schools ynder Episcopalian and Lutheran 
auspices and in private schools; while in 
the common schools there are only seven 
thousand in daily average attendance. If 
the withdrawal of Catholic, Episcopalian, 
and Lutheran children can be called the 
breaking down of the common school sys- 
tem, these religionists can turn round and 
say that the system has broken down by its 
own defects and want of adaptation to the 
religious needs of the people in the educa- 
tion of their children. If they hear the 
taunt that their bigotry, intolerance, and 
un-Americanism should bear the blame, 
they can point to the doings of their Evan- 
gelical friends all over the land, and plead 
in bar of too severe condemnation the ex- 
ample set by Americans whose American- 
ism cannot be called in question. This ex- 
ample, and a worthy one to be followed by 
us, is the founding and maintenance of 
denominational colleges and academies by 
every sect inthe country. Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians lead the way, and 
encourage us to follow them. The timid 
and the faltering can revive their courage 
wherever they see a denominational institu- 
tion springing up under the power of 
earnest convictiong. 

There is this difference between Catholics 
and the various Evangelical denominations: 
the latter speak well and do great things 
for the rich members of their flocks; the 
former, without neglecting their richer 
brethren, are untiring and superabounding 
in self-sacrificing efforts for the poor chil- 
dren of theirchurch. It is the children of 
the people least able to provide religious in- 
struction at home that cry aloud for it in 
the everyday school. 

In this very hour, when the President of 
the United States is calling for schools in 
which “‘no religious, pagan, or atheistic 
tenet” shall be taught, a Baptist minister, 
promoted to the presidency of a Baptist 
college in Ohio, in his inaugural address, 
uses language the opposite of that of the 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic. Rey. 
Mr. Andrews, president of Denison Uni- 
versity, Ohio, thus opens his mind: 

‘* Governmental management of higher edu- 
cation is in America impracticable and every- 
where wrong in ome oa For the state to 
control higher education would work injus- 
tice to the perros of colleges already in 
existence. pee poops of the nation 
desire to give to their children an education 
which shall connect science and philosophy 
with religion. To compel them to give up 
this or.to pay taxes to support state colleges, 


besides. supporting their own, is persecu- 


tion. The general public, moreover, is not 
competent to have control of schools of 
higher education. To plece them in the 
hands of the state brings them into politics, 
. . . Again, the change pro is bad 
economy. . . . The oo reform 
will involve religious complications. . . . 





Atheists will not pay taxes to support. the- 
istic instruction; nor: the atheistic. 
But to put higher education into the hands 
of the Government is not only impolitic, 
but wrong in To show the right 
of the state to tax the people for higher edu- 
cation, it must be proved that it is essential 
to its life. This‘cannot be done. The Gov- 
ernment should hold the same relation to 
higher education that it does to religion. 
Further, religion is essential to higher cul- 
ture, and the state cannot teach religion. 
. ._. Finally, intellectual culture without 
religion cannot build character. The great 
need of the nation is moral force. The 
divorce of culture and religion is forced and 
unnatural.” 

These arguments of President. Andrews 
are-the arguments of Catholics in sustain- 
ment of their position on the school. ques- 
tion. Only they maintain that the religious 
care of children from eight to sixteen years 
of age is more necessary than from sixteen 
to twenty-one. The latter are supposed to 
be well-nurtured and instructed at home, in 
the. Sunday-school, and in their parents’ 
church, and to be old enough when they go 
to college to think and judge for them- 
selves; while the former, often having no 
home worthy of the name and living in 
cities and towns, where all the surroundings 
are unfavorable to religious training, re- 
quire it all the more, therefore, in the every- 
day school to which they are sent. But, as 
it is universally conceded that the state can- 
not teach religion, the conclusion inevitably 
follows thatthe state is incompetent to 
educate. 

From out of this difficulty may not the 
state find an escape by working in harmony 
with its citizens—the parents of the chil- 
dren—devising a plan by which, continuing 
to aid the diffusion of education and hold- 
ing over it some supervision, a greater 
breadth and wider scope may be given to its 
system, in such way that the essential parts 
of education shall not be omitted nor the 
natural and divine rights of parents disre- 


garded. 
OUR LICENSED MURDERERS. 


BY WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M. D. 











A FEw days agoa quiet and inoffensive 
gentleman was, without the slightest provo- 
cation, murdered by a man, for whose con- 
duct the only excuse offered is Junacy. 
That the murderer is in reality insane there 
appears to be no doubt. For several months 
past his actions have been such as to con- 
vince his friends of his mental aberration. 
We may, therefore, be very sure that all the 
circumstances pointing to the disordered 
state of his mind at the time of the murder, 
all his singular conduct for a long time pre- 
viously, and all the facts which may exist 
tending to show hereditary predisposition 
will be prominently brought forward and 
laid before the jury.’ That he will be ac- 
quitted there can be no reasonable doubt, 
and under the existing laws of the State of 
New York he ought to be acquitted. 

But a community is more to be censured 
for having bad or insufficient laws than for 
failing to execute those which exist.’ Soci- 
ety is constituted for the purpose of afford- 
ing protection to the lives and property of 
its members; and if these objects are’not at- 
tained the ‘chief end of association is lost. 
From this point of view, the people of the 
State of New York, and not Romaine Dillon, 
are guilty of John A. Dilleber’s death. 
They have neglected their duty in failing to 
provide laws calculated to prevent danger- 
ous lunatics running at large; and the blood 
that has been, shed rests far more on them 
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than on the maniac who through their fault 
has committed a homicide. 

There is scarcely a year passes that one or 
more murderers ate not acquitted on the 
ground of insanity, and turned loose on the 
community, to perpetrate other outrages, if 
they choose, Lunatics in and out of asy- 
lumis ate perfectly well aware of this fact, 
and many of them do not hesitate to say 
that they are at full liberty to kilh whom 
they please, without any liability to suffer 
punishment for the act. Very many insatie 
people are entirely amenable to reason, ex- 
cept, perhaps, upon one or two points, and 
fully capable of understanding the nature 
and object of punishment and of profiting 
by it. If this were not the case discipline 
in a lunatic asylum would be out of the ques- 
tion, except by resorting to the barbarities of 
a hundred yearsago. The application is suf- 
ficiently obvious. Laws should exist against 
allowing dangerous maniacs to go at large, 
and providing that an insane person com- 
mitting a homicide should be confined in a 
penal lunatic asylum for the rest of his or 
her life. 

But there is a dangerous class of individ- 
uals, whose minds are not, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently deranged to warrant their sequestra- 
tion, and who, reasoning logically in regard 
to their impulses and passions, are, under 
ordinary circumstances, enabled to hold 
them in such-restraint as to prevent any 
violent outbreak. They have their likes and 
their dislikes; their feelings of hate and re- 
venge, intensified in accordance with the 
excessive excitement of their nervous sys- 
tems; but, nevertheless, measurably capable 
of being controlled. These are the people 
who are keen in argument, correct in their 
mental processes, and quick to take advant- 
age of the fact that they are considered in- 
sane, and are, therefore, irresponsible. The 
only evidence of mental aberration they pre- 
sent is, perhaps, a hyper-excitability of the 
emotions; or the tendency to perform incon- 
gruous actions; or the possession of some 
delusion, generally—for they are egotistical 
to an extreme degree—connected with them- 
selves. 

Pathologically, these individuals are in- 
sane. A man who, for instance, firmly 
holds the belief that he is George Washing- 
ton must necessarily possess such an aber- 
rant perception and intellect as to constitute 
a high degree of insanity; and yet this 
person is only wrong in his premises. His 
reasoning from his assumptions is per- 
fectly logical and he endeavors to the best 
of his ability to live in entire consistency 
with the idea of George Washington which 
he has acquired. He knows full well, too, 
that those around him do not admit that he 
is George Washington, and he also knows 
that, in consequence of holding this belief, 
he is regarded as insane. 

Such a person passes through life sub- 
jected to very much such influences as the 
rest of us—liable to injury and insult, and 
prompted upon occasion to take the law 
into his own hands for the purpose of re- 
dressing his grievances, real or imaginary. 
But there is this great difference. We 
know that if we violate the law we will, 
at least, run great risk of being adequately 
punished, and that we will certainly be put 
to considerable annoyance, trouble, and ex- 
pense. He knows that he is considered 
insane, that the law does not punish insane 
people; and atrial, so far from being the 
least inconvenieace to him, would, under 
the circumstances, be a means of minister- 
ing to his egotism and vanity. We have, 
therefore, a salutary check upon our crim- 
inal propensities. He, so far from feeling 
any restraint, has actually a strong incen- 
tive to give his inclinations and passions 
full swing. It is nothing to him where 
they lead him, for he is generally sufficiently 
careful of his own person to avoid incurring 
any immediate bodily injury from the real 
or supposed enemy he may attack. 

Let such persons understand that insanity 
does not necessarily absolve them from all 
responsibility for their acts, and that if they 
commit violations of law they will be pun- 
ished, and it is very certain that many 
*‘reasoning maniacs,” as they are called, 
who even now may be contemplating acts 
of violence, wil have a highly salutary 
stimulus to keep within proper bounds 
brought to bear upon their wavering im- 
pulses. ‘ 

In many trials of presumed lunatics for 


violations of law a medical witness is placed 
upon the stand and interrogated as to the 
definition of insanity, the varieties under 
which it is manifested, and the phenomena 
-by which it is characterized. If he is intel- 
)ligent and properly educated, he will answer 
all these questions from a scientific stand- 
point; and the triumphant counselor, if the 
replies are satisfactory t@him, turns to the 
jury and says: “‘ You see, my client is in- 
sane. A great medical authority has so 
‘pronounced him, and it is your duty to ac- 
quit him.” But the views of science and of 
society are two very different things. The 
client may be insane; but that should not be 
the question. The matter for the jury to 
determine should be: Is he responsible? 
The knowledge of right and wrong or, 
rather, the knowledge that a particular act 
is or is not a violation of law is no test of 
sanity or insanity; but it is a test of responsi- 
bility, and where there is responsibility 
there is necessarily what Bain has called 
punishability. 

As I have said in another place*: 

“All psychologists reeognize the force of ex- 
ample. A man commits suicide in some un- 
usual manner, and straightway this becomes 
the prevailing mode of accomplishing self- 
destruction. All are likewise familiar with 
the principle called the ‘force of sugges- 
tion.’ An individual becomes melancholic 
from an exaggeration of his selfish instincts. 
His emotion might him no further, 
till suddenly he hears that a terrible murder 
has been committed. He eagerly reads the 
details; he broods over all the minutie till 
they are assimilated to his own morbid 
thoughts; he perhaps learns that the perpe- 
trator is insane, and will thus probably es- 
cape punishment. Nothing is, therefore, 
more in consonance with his ideas than to 
go and do Jikewise; and the suggestion 
soon ripens into a frightful reality. Let it 
be understood that such murderers will be 
punished, and they will the better eontrol 
their morbid impulses.” 

When Martin was arrested for setting fire 
to York Minster the fact was the subject of 
comment by the inmates of a lunatic asy- 
lum in the vicinity. The idea that he would 
be punished was scouted. ‘He is one of 
us,” they exclaimed, ‘‘ and, of course, is not 
responsible for his acts.” It is certainly 
reasonable to suppose that individuals so 
conscious of their irresponsibility would be 
capable of exercising a measurable control 
over their actions and impulses. 

It is not for a moment to be doubted that 
many of the insane are absolutely irrespon- 
sible. Those who perpetrate acts-of vio- 
lence which are the direct offspring of delu- 
sions should be held guiltless of crime, for 
a man can only act in- accordance with his 
belief, whether sane or insane. But even a 
delusion should not be held to absolve from 
all responsibility. An individual may be- 
lieve that he is a coffee-pot, and may go 
through the streets with one arm akimbo for 
the handle and the other stretched out to 
represent the spout. Judicially, such a per- 
son is as ‘‘ mad as a March hare”; but he is 
perfectly capable of setting fire to a barn or 
of perpetrating any other @riminal act with 
which his delusion has no possible connec- 
tion. And for such conduct he ought to be 
punished. 

Again, there are others whose minds are 
so little developed that they do not know 
the consequences of their acts. Such indi- 
viduals are clearly irresponsible. 

But the person who has sufficient intelli- 
gence to know that pointing a loaded pistol 
at a human being, cocking it, and pulling 
the trigger are acts which will cause the 
Ceath of him or her against whom they are 
directed should be subjected to the same 
punishment for a homicide as would be 
awarded for a like offense committed by a 
sane person. 

There is a great deal of sentimentality 
wasted when the question of punishing cer- 
tain of the insane is under discussion. But 
the persons who lavish it upon us are in 
general ignorant of the objects society had 
in view when laws were instituted. They 
seem to think that the whole purpose of law 
is the protection of criminals. But the 
rights of individuals in all well-regulated 
communities are held in subservience to the 
good of the whole body politic. Society 
has nothing to do with abstract justice. Its 
object is protection for the lives, persons, 
and property of its members; and it is its 
duty to secure these ends with as little in- 
fringement of the natural rights of individ- 
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uals as possible, but still to secure therm at 
all hazards. All law-makers know that 
every legal process is attended with a cer- 
tain amount of injustice to some gne. It is 
an outrage on the inborn rights of @ human 
being to.drag him from his busiriess, and, 
perhaps, from the sick-bed, of his wife or 
child, over hundreds of. miles, to testify in 
the case of a personal quarrel between two 
men, whose disputes are nothing to him. 
But he is obliged to pocket the injustice, for 
he knows that if he does not go he will be 
summarily punished. And ‘he is likewise 
aware that the right of subpena is one 
without which society would soon decom- 
pose into its original elements. Asa imeans 
of protection, both by putting them out of 
the way of committing other outrages and 
as affording examples to those who might 
otherwise be prompted to _ perpetrate 
offenses,|the right to punish certain of the 
insane is one which society holds for its own 
safety and which it ought to exercise for 
the common good. 

But the insane person who kills another 
should never again, whether he be responsi- 
ble or irresponsible, be allowed to go at 
large. It is, therefore, a matter for con- 
gratulation that Senator Jacobs has recently 
introduced a bill into the legislature of New 
York the provisions of which are in strict 
accordance with the views expressed by me 
in the little work previously alluded to, and 
which are now again enunciated. In that 
work I said: 

‘An insane person deprived of his lib- 
erty on account of a murder should never 
again be allowed to goat large. The dan- 
ger of a relapse after a cure is always great, 
and a shrewd lunatic may very readily de- 
ceive those about him into the belief that he 
is cured, when, in fact, he is only plannin 
hisescape from durance. The books “a 
journals devoted to the subject of mental 
diseases abound with cases of lunatics who 
have committed homicides after having 
been discharged from asylums as perfectly 
cured.” 

‘‘But,” say the sentimentalists, ‘‘a luna- 
tic should never be put to death for anything 
he may do. Confine him, and the interests 
of society will be just as well protected as 
by hanging him.” 

The kind of punishment to be awarded to 
an insane person is altogether a question of 
expediency. Whether or not he or, in fact, 
any one else should be hanged when. he 
commits a murder is a matter which expe- 
rience alone can determine. The right of 
society to take life for its protection is un- 
disputed. But it must be borne in mind 
that the sequestration of a lunatic is just as 
much a violation of his natural privileges 
as the hanging of him would be. If society 
has the right to deprive one of its members 
of his liberty, in order that the general wel- 
fare may be subserved, it has the right to 
hang him, if that welfare cannot be other- 
wise secured. It will not do tosay: ‘‘ We 
confine him not to punish him, but to pro- 
tect ourselves.” It would. be equally logic- 
al to say: ‘‘We hang him not for punish- 
ment, but protection.” To some persons 
the deprivation of- liberty isa more severe 
punishment than death. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that 
these principles can be made applicable to 
the case of Romaine Dillon; but, whether 
responsible or irresponsible, he should for 
the future be so placed that a second mur- 
der by him would be an impossibility. 








GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO AND HIS 
CENTENARY. 


BY PROFESSOR ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, 








Tue circumstances of his birth were rather 
out of the common. First his father, one 
Boccaccio, a merchant of Certaldo, took to 
wife a Parisian woman, who died soon after 
the birth of the child. He was first called 
Giovanni, then Giovanni di Boccaccio, and 
Giovanni Boccaccio simply. Being taken 
while an infant to Florence, by his father, 
he there received the first rudiments of let- 
ters at the school of a master then in great 
repute—Giovanni da Strada. Soon the 
father, who intended to make his son a 
merchant, required him to learn arithmetic. 
In consequence of having received his early 
education at Florence and of having later 
resided in that city for a long time, Boccaccio 
might well have claimed to be a Florentine; 
and, in truth, a Florentine he was in the 
vivacity of his wit. And if, as appears 
probable, his mother was a Parisian, the 


mixture of French with Tuscan blood was 
adapted rather to increase than to diminish 
this quality. “In fact, the Florentines are 
called the Parisians of Italy, and the Paris- 
ian’ the Florentines of France; while both 
Florentines and Parisians boast of being the 
modern Athenians, of, in other words, the 
Wittiest people in the world. Among the 
Florentines) such strong, robust geniuses 
as Dante, Michel Angelo, Leonardo, and, 
in our own times, Giambattista Niccolini 
were great exceptions, Boccaccio not only 
was not.an exception, an anomaly; but he 
might be regarded as exemplifying perfectly 
the rule of the Florentine mind—as being the 
type par excellence of the Florentines. So that 
in studying his ‘‘ Novelle” we may at the 
same time feel that we are becoming ac- 
quainted with the true character of the 
people of Florence. 

Having quit the school. of arithmetic, 
young Boccaccio was placed by his father 
under the care of a merchant, with whom 
he traveled for six years, but without profit. 
His father, then seeing that Giovanni had 
a stronger inclination toward letters than 
mercantile life, desired him to study canon 
law, and caused him to waste six years 
more in this study. But, the son not hav- 
ing evinced a vocation for anything save 
poetry, his father ordered him again to 
enter mercantile life and to go into business 
at Naples. There Boccaccio remained for 
some time, giving himself up entirely to 
love and poesy, for both of which pursuits 
he had every opportunity at the splendid 
and corrupt court of King Roberto d’An- 
gid. Under the patronage of his fellow- 
countryman, Niccold Acciajuoli, Boccaccio 
was admitted to court, and fell in 
love with a princess. At Roberto’s 
court he first made the acquaintance of 
Petrarca, whose warm and _ obsequious 
friend he afterward became. This falling 
in with Petrarca gave a new impulse to his 
love of study; but his longing for fame was 
still more sharply stimulated by his love 
for the fair Maria, said to be a daughter of 
King Roberto, and whom in his writings 
he veiled under the name of Fiammetta, 
calling himself now Pamfilo, again Gale- 
one. To pleasure his noble mistress, Boc- 
caccio in his ‘‘ Filocopo” (a sort of romance 
of chivalry) told the story of the loves of 
Florio and Biancaflori; and thus was it 
that the first Italian romance came to be 
written. To him, likewise, belongs the 
honor of having, in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age, written the first Italian epic 
poem in ottava rima, the ‘‘ Teseide.” Thus, 
by proving himself a creative genius, he 
opened the way in Italy for epic literature, 
for the literature of romance, and for the 
literature of the novel. Here are titles to 
fame which far more truly belong to him 
than does the epithet of ‘‘ Father of Italian 
Prose.” Some misunderstanding or dis- 
agreement had sprung up between the 
lovers while Boccaccio was writing the 
‘« Teseide” ; but on 1ts completion he presented 
it to her in a letter so full of humility that 
the fair lady, overcome by pity, gave back 
to the young lover all her love, and this 
she did the more readily as she was given 
to understand that a love-passage between 
them was described in the poem, But 
even these loves were fated to be inter 
rupted by a sudden command from Boc- 
caccio’s father, summoning the son to 
come to him in Florence. The young 
lady was so filled with grief that she 
attempted her own life; and she would 
have accomplished her purpose had not 
her nurse intervened to save her. This 
was the occasion of Boccaccio’s writing his 
book ‘‘ L’amorosa Fiammetta,” in which. 
instead of striving to console her, he 
delights in representing to himself the 
laments and reproaches of the loved one 
left behind. This book, which he feigns 
| to have been written to him by Fiammetta, 
is full of passion; and when we consider 
that the story of these lovers is more real 
than imaginary, our only surprise is that 
the author of all the misfortunes of the 
deserted Fiammetta should have been able 
coolly to describe the scene with such 
minuteness. We may well suppose that 
Boccaccio wrote the book not at a distance 
from Fiammetta, but, as it were, under her 
own eyes, after his return to Naples and 
after he had been fully informed of all 
the sayings and doings of hia mistress dur- 





ing his absence. 
To his relations with Fiammetta he recurs 
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in another idyllic narrative in verse and 
prose, entitled ‘‘ Ameto o Commedia delle 
ninfe florentine.”” These nymphs were 
under fictitious names, real personages 
—Tuscan ladies—some of whom have been 
very cleverly identified by the Count Gio. 
Battista Baldelli, who in 1806 published 
at Florence the ‘‘ Life of Boccaccio.” The 
dominant idea of this story is beautiful 
enough. Ameto, who isan uncouth shep- 
herd, having chanced to see some fair and 
sprightly nymphs, acquires an education 
and adorns himself with all the graces of 
culture. Here Boccaccio makes an allusion 
to his own case and to the Neapolitan 
princess, who changed him from a vulgar 
merchant into a courtly lover and a pol- 
ished writer. 

In this species of compgsition Boccaccio 
also has had his imitatorg both in our own 
and in foreign literatures. In our own, 
among the many works in verse and prose, 
two are worthy of special mention—the 
“Arcadia” of Sannazzaro and Pietro 
Bembo’s ‘‘ Gli Asolani.” Still the ‘‘ Ameto” 
was not in its day the only composition of 
its class; nor was it the first, for it had 
been preceded by the ‘ Vita Nuova” of 
Dante. 

His father having in the meantime 
married again, Boccaccio returned to Naples, 
where King Roberto had died, his successor 
being Queen Giovanna. Giovanna flattered 
Boccaccio, inviting him to read for her his 
compositions, with which she was pleased in 
proportion to their licentiousness. Indeed, 
several of the tales which afterward were 
woven into the ‘‘ Decamerone” were written 
at Naples, and, as it would appear, at the 
instigation of Queen Giovanna, if we may 
judge from the words written by Boccaccio 
himself in his old age to Mainardo de 
Cavalcanti advising him to forbid his young 
bride from reading the ‘‘ Decamerone”: 
‘‘There is none to rise in my defense and 
say: When he thus wrote he was young and 
under the dominion of a power superior to 
his own. In the Courts of Love held at the 
Court of Queen Giovanna, and over which 
the fair Princess Maria presided, Boccaccio 
was an assiduous and esteemed attendant, 
who still carried on conjointly his studies 
of love and poesy.* The fruit of these 
studies was another poem in ottava rima, 
entitled ‘‘ Filostrato,” which the author 
dedicated to Fiammetta in a very ardent 
epistle, wherein is told the story of the love 
of Traoilus, son of Priam, for Briseis, the 
daughter of Calchas. The ‘‘ Filostrato” 
was followed by the ‘‘ Amarosa Visione,” 
a poetical allegory, in which are celebrated 
the triumphs of Glory, Wisdom, Fortune, 
and Love. This book also was dedicated to 
his beloved mistress. Next appeared the 
‘‘Ninfale fiesolano,” telling of the loves of 
Affrico and Mensola. 

During the pestilence,1348, Boccaccio was 
at Florence. To distract his mind from 
contemplating the misfortunes of the city, 
which in a short space of time lost over 
one hundred thousand of its inhabitants, 
he applied himself to composition, and 
wrote the greater part of the ‘‘ Decamerone,” 
introducing into it several stories written 
previously, as well as others which he com- 
posed during the plague. The work was 
then laid aside, to receive the finishing 
touches whenever the author should have 
greater leisure. The plan of the work is 
known, as also the arrangement of the 
hundred stories of which it consists. The 
mere plan is worthy of note. Previously 
there did not exist, either in our own liter- 
ature or in that of the Greeks and Romans, 
any such thing as a collection of stories set 
in one frame and harmoniously and sym- 
metrically fitted to one another. Neither 
Atheneus, nor Apollodorus, nor Lucian, 
nor Appuleius, nor Petronius could have 
served as a model. The only collections at 
all resembling his were of Indian origin; 
and with none of these could Boccaccio 
have been acquainted, except, perhaps, 
some Western version of the ‘‘ Calila e Dim- 
na,” a paraphrase of the ‘‘ Pantchatantra” 
of the Hindus. But no Hindu collection is 
to be compared with the ‘“‘Decamerone” with 
respect to the harmony and strict propor- 
tion of its parts. This work possesses, in a 
way of its own, those same proportions 
which distinguish the Renaissance architect- 





*This portion of the life of Boccaccio has been 
made the subject of a fine comedy, appropriately 
named “ Boccaccio,” by Signor Parmenio Bettoli, of 
Pasma. 





ure of Tuscany and which clearly exhibit 
the essentially Italian character of giving an 
esthetic quality to those very works which 
of themselves are displeasing. A German 
who should have at command all the mate- 
rials of the stories in the ‘‘ Decamerone,” 
would perhaps have strung them together 
and published and commented on 
them. The Italian must needs fashion 
out of them a work of art, reduce them 
to strict unity, and collect the scattered 
members into one whole, which shall be at 
once simple and imposing. After the ‘‘ De- 
camerone” followed ‘‘ Heptamerons,” ‘‘ Pen- 
tamerons,” and other like collections of 
stories; but the elegant and pyrely Floren- 
tine harmony of the original collection has 
never since been attained, either in Italy or 
elsewhere. On the return to Naples of Ac- 
ciajuoli and Queen Giovanna, after the de- 
parture of Louis, king of Hungary, Boc- 
caccio also came back; but he remained 
there only for a short time, his father’s 
death, which occurred in 1350, and the 
guardianship of a younger brother, Jacopo 
by name, having necessitated the return of 
our story-teller to Florence. There he had 
the good fortune of again meeting Petrarca, 
who passed through Florence, on his way to 
Rome, to attend the Jubilee. On this occa- 
sion Boccaccio became more intimate with 
Petrarca, and this intimacy was destined to 
exert a powerful influence on his studies and 
his life. He now entered with great ardor 
upon the task of writing the life of Dante, 
at the same time taking a vow to promote 
the transfer of the bones of the great poet 
from Ravenna to his native city. In his 
letters to Petrarca he strove to inspire him 
with a higher appreciation of Dante. This 
ideal friendship between the three greatest 
geniuses of Italian poetry in the fourteenth 
century is, perhaps, without a parallel in 
any other literature whatsoever. 

In the same year, 1890, Giovanni Boccac- 
cio was sent into the Romagna by the Flor- 
entine Republic with a commission to enter 
into treaty with the Ordelaffi, Malatesta, and 
Polenta for a league against the Archbishop 
of Milan, Giovanni Visconti, to whom the 
Pepoli family had sold the city of Bologna. 
On his return from this mission, the Flor- 
entines having opened a “studio,” as they 
modestly called the university, Boccaccio 
used his influence to have Petrarca invited 
thither, and succeeded in having passed by 
the Senate a very complimentary decree, 
which he himself was charged to carry to 
Petrarca, at Padua. But Petrarca, who 
must have felt that this was, at best, but a 
tardy act of reparation for the indifference 
with which he had been treated by his 
townsmen, could not be prevailed upon to 
leave Padua. Nevertheless he bestowed 
every token of love and affection upon 
Boccaccio, the principal author of the pro- 
posal. In 1392 Boccaccio was sent as am- 
bassador to Louis of Bavaria, Marquis of 
Brandenburg, who had come to the assist- 
ance of the Florentines in their contest with 
the Archbishop of Milan. A year later, 
Petrarca having allowed himself to be over- 
come by the flatteries of the Archbishop, 
whom, nevertheless, he hated, Boccaccio 
made so bold as to write him a stern letter, 
in which he eloquently rebuked him for the 
inconsistency of his deeds with his words. 
One noble passage from among many in 
this letter reads as follows: 


‘* You will perhaps say that you accepted, 
being moved with indignation at the out- 
rages heaped upon you by your townsmen, 
who, after restoring to you your ancient 

atrimony, strip you of it again. 
Such indignation I do not condemn; 
but Heaven forbid that any man may, 
consistently with either honor or jus- 
tice, take part against his own country be- 
cause of injuries received. It will avail 
you nothing to reply that when you made 
friends with your country’s foe you neither 
urged him to raise his hand against your 
country nor offered him aid and comfort 
against her. But must you not, with him, 
rejoice on hearing of your country’s ruin, 
its wasting by fire and pillage, its citizens 
being carried into captivity?” 

In these few words we find expressed the 
sentiments of a great and high-minded 
patriot. Petrarca received in silence these 
bitter reproaches, excusing himself as best 
he could; but he ever after felt that he was 
guilty in his friend’s eyes, even after the 
latter had ceased to refer to the subject. 
Hence it was that Petrarca wrote thus to 
him: ‘‘Siles; ita, dum nihil dicis, plura 
dicts quam si multa dizisses,” When, later, 





the Florentines, on the arrival in Tuscany 
of the Emperor Charles IV, humbled them- 
selves in his presence, on account of the 
offense they had given him, and formed 
with him a dishonorable compact, Boc- 
caccio ridiculed them in two of his Latin 
eclogues—the seventh and the ninth—as 
being a gabby, fickle people, unfitted for 
any deed of heroism. -In the former of 
these two eclogues, Florence, under the 
name of Florida, says to the Emperor, here 
called Daphnis: 

“*T, decus arctowm, Theutonos lude bilingues: 

Nos titulos vacuos, et lentos, novimus arcus.” 

In the other eclogue he compares the Flor- 
entines to noisy, timid frogs, and thus vents 
his indignation: 

“ Quid non indigner? Potuit sors invida mundo, 

Orinibus arctois Italas tmponere lauros.”” 

Here the great story-teller exhibits an in- 
teresting trait of character, and one with 
which he is seldom credited. 

Amid all these poetical vicissitudes Boc- 
caccio found time’ for another love affair. 
He became enamored of a beautiful widow, 
and, longing to make her his own, he at first 
wrote her letters under a fictitious name; 
and then, being allured by the lady’s flatter- 
ing wordg, under his own. The widow, 
who had already promised her hand to an- 
other, and who, being of noble lineage, had 
taken offense at the audacity of Boccaccio, 
a man of low origin (he appears to have 
been discreetly silent on the subject of his 
amours with the Neapolitan princesses), 
joined some other ladies and her lover in 
putting Boccaccio to shame in ‘public, so 
that he soon was the talk of the town. He 
lost no time in seeking his revenge, and 
wrote a terrible invective against the lady, 
under the title of ‘‘ Corbacchio, o Labirinto 
@ Amore,” wherein he tells how the deceased 
husband of the lady had appeared to him 
in a dream and made known to him all her 
hidden blemishes, both physical and moral. 
Thus the revenge,-at least, balanced—per- 
haps overbalanced—the offense. 

Meanwhile he prosecuted his studies with 
ardor. Previous to his acquaintance with 
Petrarca his literary pursuits were confined 
to poetry; but he then acquired a taste for 
erudition, and ever after was a diligent col- 
lector of rare antique books and copied a 
large number of ancient works with his own 
hand. Later his special favorite was the 
“* Divina Commedia,” which he transcribed 
from beginning to end with his own hand, 
as a gift to Petrarca, who was falsely sup- 
posed to be envious of Dante’s fame. He 
studied Homer and acquired a good knowl- 
edge of Greek from Leonzio Pilato, a learned 
Hellenist of Calabria, whom he had been 
the means of attaching to the Publico 
Studio of Florence and whom he enter- 
tained in his own house. He promoted the 
translation of Plato’s ‘‘ Dialogues” and had 
the work brought to completion. He had 
several Greek manuscripts brought from 
Greece at his own expense. . Other manu- 
scripts he from time to time introduced into 
Tuscany. In short, he spent his patrimony 
in the purchase of books, so that in the lat- 
ter years of his life he was reduced to 


poverty. 

In 1860 appeared his noble and eloquent 
letter of consolation addressed to his friend 
Pino de Rossi, then an exile from the city, 
after having been one of its rulers. All 
this naturally added to his reputation as a 
man of sense and discretion, and won for 
him new friends among the more serious of 
his countrymen. He himself appears to 
have felt that if he would retain the good 
opinion of these esteemed new friends he 
must needs abandon the levities of his 
former life, which but ill comported with 
the gravity of a man devoted to study. In 
moments when he was conscious of the obli- 
gations attaching to his altered -circum- 
stances as a man of weight in the commun- 
ity he must have felt a certain remorse for 
his past life, and a regret that his juvenile 


‘works remained to bear witness to the levity 


of his earlier years. Probably one of his 
new friends, or some one that acted the spy 
upon him, surprised Boccaccio in one of 
these moments of secret remorse, and re- 
sorted to supernatural agencies to bring 
about an entire conversion. Certain it is 
that there died at the Carthusian Convent in 
Siena an anchorite named Pietro Petroni, 
reputed to bea saint; and it seems that 
when he was on the point of death he asked 
one Giovacchino Ciani, his companion, to 
go to Boccaccio and exhort him to 











change his life. Saying this, he gave 
some sign or other that he could look 
into the future. Ciani was to threaten 
Boccaccio with a speedy death in case he 
did not amend his life. Boccaccio was 
alarmed and downcast at the message, and 
without delay wrote to Petrarca, who, 
though a Churchman, in mind and thought 
standing high above the level of his time, re- 
plied in these words: “It has oftentimes 
happened that fictitious and lying speeches 
are veiled with the drapery of religion. In 
your case I dare not give a decision until I 
see the messenger who is to tell me that my 
end is near. How comes it that we despise 
the things we know and which we are in 
contact with daily, while things we have 
never thought of impress us profoundly? 
Can it be that had this messenger not come 
you would not have known that but a brief 
term of life remained to you—a thing that 
even an infant would understand if at the 
the moment of its birth it could use 
its reason? Do you not know that 
the holiest of men esteem life to be the be- 
ginning of evil, as being full of danger and 
trouble? Do you not remember the Platonic 
doctrine which requires the life of the sage, 
of the philosopher to be spent in continu- 
ous meditation of death? Man ought ever 
to long for death, whereby the soul is freed 
from matter and is raised to that exalted 
state where earthly lusts do not conspire to 
contaminate it with their pestiferous breath. 
The message which you-have received ought 
to have this one most beneficial result, that it 
will lead you to give up all worldly cares, 
to eradicate the residues of your passions 
and your evil habits, and to reform your 
thoughts and your conduct. I exhort you 
not to give up study, which, like food, is 
burdensome and nauseating to a weak 
stomach, but comforting and strengthening 
to one that is vigorous.” It was a short 
time after this that Boccaccio dissuaded 
Mainardo Cavalcanti from reading to 
his young bride and to the Court of Queen 
Giovanna the ‘‘ Decamerone,” and confessed 
that he lamented having written it. In his 
work “De Genealogia Deorum” Boceaccio 
expresses the hope that in the life to come 
he will see God; for, albeit in his youth he 
had been a sinner, now he had laid aside his 
early follies—‘‘ Ht si homo peccator sim, abiit 
cum annis junioribus levitas illa.” It would 
appear that toward the end of his life Boccac- 
cio entered the clerical state. Meantime, 
his means of livelihood diminishing from 
day to day, he betook him to Naples, to the 
house of Acciajuoli, who offered him hos- 
pitality, in the hope that Boccaccio would 
write the history of his host’s deeds. But 
so ungracious was his reception by Accia- 
juoli and so badly was he treated while at 
his house that he quit Naples and took 
refuge with Petrarca, at Venice. On the 
Florentine prior de’ Santi Apostoli re- 
proaching him with his fickleness, exacting 
from him the honors due to a patron, and 
advising him to go back to Acciajuoli, 
Boccaccio made reply in a letter full of 
fierce satire. After three months spent 
with Petrarca, he repaired to his native 
place, Certaldo, and there, giving him- 
self up entirely to his studies, he com- 
posed his more valuable Latin ° works, 
chief among which undoubtedly stands 
the ‘‘ Genealogia Deorum.” In 1365, at the 
request of the Florentine Senate, he went on 
an embassy to Avignon, to bring about a rec- 
onciliation between Pope Urban and Flor- 
ence, as also to join with other envoys in 
entreating the Pope to restore the Pontifical 
See to Rome. When the Urban arrived in 
Italy the republic did Boccaccio the honor 
of commissioning him to welcome His Holi- 
ness. Having performed the office, he once 
more went to Venice, to see Petrarca. The 
poet was absent; but Boccaccio was cordi- 
ally received by his daughter and son-in-law. 
He was deeply moved at the sight of their 
little daughter, who reminded him of a 
daughter of his own, named Violante, who 
died at an early age and shortly after the 
death of her mother. The latter was in all 
probability the celebrated Fiammetta, whose 
memory Boccaccio tenderly cherished, even 
in his old age. 

For some years he was constantly travel- 
ing about Italy, averse to forming new as 
sociations, but grateful for hospitality . 
wherever it was courteously offered. In 
1873 he returned to Certaldo. Soon after 
his arrival he had a serious attack of disease 
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and before he had recovered was invited to 
Florence, to expound the ‘‘ Divina Com- 
media,” which, out of special deference to 
Boccaccio, had come into favor. Thus 
originated his ‘‘ Commento Sulla Divina 
Commedia,” a work in Italian prose of rare 
simplicity, which was the first of a long 
series of commentaries upon Dante’s poem. 
The death of Petrarca, which happened in 
1374, aggravated the disorder which had for 
some time been threatening the life of 
Boccaccio. He made his will, allowing the 
usufruct of his books to his confessor, 
Frate Martino da Signa, and naming as heir 
absolute the Convent di Santo Spirito, in 
Florence, where the books were to be kept 
for the use of students. Unfortunately, 
they Were destroyed by a fire which broke 
out in the convent about a century later 
(1471). Boccaccio came backs to Certaldo, 
and there ended his days. He was buried 
in the Church de’ Santi Iacopo e Filippo. 

Boccaccio occupies an important place in 
Italian literature—not only on account of his 
own works, but also because of the writ- 
ings composed in imitation of his. His life, 
which has been written again and again, de- 
serves to be more profoundly studied, with 
a view to its possible interest from thé point 
of view of anthropology. Much has been 
writtep about the author; the man is wor. 
thy of more attention. One advantage to 
be derived from the festival commemorative 
of Boccaccio will perhaps be a closer study 
of his character and genius. Festas in 
themselves are but vain shows, at best; but 
among a thousand light-hearted merry- 
makers we may always expect to find at 
least one earnest student, who is led by the 
occasion to think and to inquire. Such 
thoughts, such researches may prove to be 
useful and prolific. 





JASPER DEAN’S MUSINGS. 


BY DANIEL CONNOLLY. 





Tur apples were red in the orchard, the mead- 
ows were sober and bare, } 

The woods were aflame with a splendor that 
glowed in the glorified air. 


Through the valley a tremulous murmur ran 
drowsily all the day long, 

Where a brook kissed the pebbles and passed 
them and sang its perpetual song. 


Leaning over the gate of his garden, the leaves 
all awhirl at his feet, 

Jasper Dean mused, like one who was dream- 
ing a dream far more bitter than sweet. 


“Tam fifty year old this October,’ he muttered, 
‘and how do I stand ? 
Well, I own a smart house and two hundred 
good acres of tol’rable land. 


“There is many a man would be happy with 
half what I’ve got to my name. 
But I’m not ; and I reckon most likely there’s 
suthin’ or other to blame. 


‘“‘There’s a feelin’ that sometimes comes on me, 
and mostly at this time o’ year— 
When the birds fly away and the dimness gives 
notice that winter is near— 


“‘There’s a feelin’ that sometimes comes on me 
and makes me half wish to be dead ; 
And I don’t know exackly what brings it to 
buzz like a bee in my head. 


“Tt may be the change o’ the seasons, with 
death and Gecay all around ; 
Or it may be a wish growin’ stronger for 
suthin’ that ain’t to be found. 


“There is hardly a day but the neighbors are 
talkin’ about my affairs. 
I don’t thank ’em for mindin’ my bus’ness, 
I’m sure I don’t meddle with theirs, 


“But they talk and they talk; and the drift of 
it all is about my dull life. 
It is dull, I know that very well ; but I’m now 
past the time for a wife. 


‘““When a man touches fifty, like me, he had 
better be sayin’ his prayers 
Than frettin’ himself about women and run- 
nin’ his head into snares. 


‘There was Absalom Brown, that went off and 
got married at ’most fifty-five. 
If he hadn’t done that, I don’t doubt but the 
critter would still be alive. 


‘‘But the woman he took, she just worried his 
wits out in less ’n a year; 
Though when he went off she was ready with 
many a crocodile tear. 


* But all women are not o’ that sort. There are 
plenty as good as can be, 
And if I had married at thirty it might have 
been better for me. 
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“There’s the house, and a good one it is—not a 
better the country can show ; 
But I never go in without feelin’ a dullness, 
instead of a glow. 


“A home may seem eyer so pleasant and ever 
so neat and so fine, 
And still have no comfort within it ; and that’s 
what’s the matter with mine. 


“There is never a voice to give welcome and 
never a glad smile to greet, 
And my heart never throbs to the musical 
patter of innocent feet. 


‘What's the use of a man always strivin’? He 
gains but a little at last ; 
And it gen’rally comes, if at all, when the 
time to enjoy it is past. 


“Now, if I had married at thirty, as I hada 
notion to do, 
Who can tell but my heart would be lighter, 
the home a more pleasant one too ? 


“But somehow I waited and waited; and now 
I am fifty year old 
There is plenty o’ frost in my hair and my 
blood has grown sluggish and cold. 


“T feel more like restin’ than workin’, and every 
year that goes by 
*Pears to tell me I’d better be careful, and 


leaves me a trifle less spry. ° 


** And suthin’ comes on me in autumn—I don’t 
know exackly what way— 
That makes me feel sad-like and solemn and 
sets all my idees astray. 


“Tt may be the change o’ the seasons, with 
death and decay all around ; 
Or it may be a wishin’ and longin’* for suthin’ 
that ain’t to be found. 


‘A man without some one to care for is not 
what a man ought to be; 
And a home without some one to cheer it 
ain’t pleasant to have or to see. 


“Now, if I had married at thirty-pshaw! here 
Iam drivelin’ on, 
With a lot o’ things still to be seen to and the 
sun, as I live, a’most gone! 


‘¢ There’s a chill in the air about sundown. I 
reckon I'd better get round, 
Or I'll have that old rheumatiz shootin’ all 
through me agen, I’ll be bound.”’ 





THE CANCER THAT DEVOURS 
CHURCHES. 


“BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Mr. Moopy has said and done a great 
many noble things since his return to his 
native land. But he has not done a wiser 
or more timely act than when he refused to 
allow his new church-edifice in Chicago to 
be dedicated to the Lord while it is under 
the incubus of a debt and in peril of that 
‘‘accursed thing,” a mortgage. He is a 
careful student of God’s Word, and he 
finds on the sacred page a divine command 
to ‘owe no man anything but love.” He is 
also a man of rare common sense, and 
knows perfectly well that it is impossible to 
maintain a church permanently, which shall 
be open to the humbler and poorer classes, 
and yet be encumbered with debt. In ad- 
dition to these higher arguments, it is quite 
probable that he has heard the deplorable 
story of the widespread indebtedness of our 
American churches, and he has seen what a 
fatal cancer is eating out the very vitals of 
scores upon scores of our churches. 

We need not waste the precious space in 
these columns by recapitulating the long 
and lamentable details of the pressure under 
which so many congregations are groaning. 
Suffice it to say that a very large number of 
Christian churches in this land are to-day 
virtually bankrupt. If they were secular 
corporations, instead of sacred ones, and 
were wound up immediately, their assets 
would pay a very moderate percentage on 
the dollar. Others that are really solvent 
dre pushed to sore extremities. At this 
time a prominent Evangelical church is in 
danger of going ‘‘ under the hammer,” in 
order to meet the claims of mortgage-hold- 
ers. Another prominent church is so over- 
loaded that jts eloquent and admirable 
pastor tells his flock that the debt must be 
lifted off, ‘‘ or it will kill him.” He is one 
of those true-hearted pastors whose personal 
life is bound up in the life of his church. 
Several churches have been disbanded on 
account of debt; others have been obliged 
to consolidate. A director in two or three 
savings banks told us, to-day, that the facts 
which came before those banks in regard 
to the financial condition of many churches 
are perfectly ghastly. 

How so many churches have become so 











embarrassed we need not stop to inquire. 
The secret of the indebtedness of nine-tenths 
of them lies in the simple fact that they 
determined to erect finer and costlier build- 
ings than they were either willing or able to 
pay for. In doing this they committed a 
sin, and in these hard times their “‘ sin finds 
them out.” 

It is a very shallow view of this great 
subject which simply regards a heavy 
church-debt as an inconvenience or an un- 
pleasant encumbrance upon its pew-rental. 
Vital interests are vitally affected by it. 
In the first place, no church that is embar- 
rassed by debt can honestly give what it 
ought to outside objects of Christian benev- 
olence. Be just and pay your dues before 
you are generous isa maxim that applies 
to Christians collectively, as well as to 
Christians individually. No church that is 
overloaded with debt can make proper pro- 
vision for seating its worthy poor and un 
fortunate members. The treasurer must 
have his pew-rents, in order to pay salaries 
and to meet the omnivorous demands of the 
mortgage-holders. He must pay the interest 


ron the debt, or the property is forfeitéd. 


The result is that no mercy can be granted 
to the poor or embarrassed churchmember. 
His seats are wanted for those who will pay | 
up, and so he is either ousted or else made 
to feel keenly uncomfortable. As to mak- 
ing any considerable number of its seats 
Sree to all comers, it is a downright impossi- 
bility. Brother Moody’s sharp eyes saw 
very clearly that an indebted church could 
never be an abiding home for God’s pocr. 

Another stupendous evil that grows out 
of big church-debts is that the pulpit— 
which should only be estimated by its spirit- 
ual power—comes to be rated by a low 
and sordid commercial valuation. The 
question in choosing or retaining a pastor is 
not: ‘‘Is he a good man and full of the Holy 
Ghost?” but, ‘“‘ Willhe draw? Will he bring 
our empty pews into market? Will he 
make the church a paying concern?” Andso 
the abominable jingle of the money-changers 
is heard in God’s temple, even as it was when 
the indignant Lord Jesus entered the sacred 
edifice with his scourge of small cords to 
expel filthy lucre from the doors. We say 
nothing here of the weary anxieties that op- 
press the hearts of many of the best pastors 
when they feel that all their efforts to sus- 
tain their church are burdened or, as the 
jockeys say, are ‘“‘handicapped” by a 
crushing debt. 

We have left the most serious argument 
against church-debts to the last. They are 
immoral. Nay, more; by as much as 
they impair and neutralize the spiritual 
force of Christ’s representative on earth they 
are odious and wicked. Christ commands 
his followers to be witness-bearers for 
everything that is true and pure and honest 
and of good report. They are to stand for 
frugality, against self-indulgence and extrav- 
agance; for integrity in paying obligations; 
against laxity, swindling, and dishonesty. 
A church is simply a collection of hands 
and hearts; and if the whole collection of 
‘* hands” are not “‘ clean” from dishonorable 
dealings, then they have no right to ‘‘stand 
in His holy place.” 

The foremost moral conflicts of this time 
and country are against drunkenness and 
commercial dishonesty. The foremost 
question before our nation is: ‘‘ Will she 
pay her honest debts?” No question bulks 
so formidably as this. God’s people have a 
voice in the verdict. But how can Chris- 
tians bear a testimony for just dealing 
when they are building their house of divine 
worship with borrowed funds, which they 
cannot pay? How can aminister preach 
for integrity and independence when he 
stands in a mortgaged pulpit and his bell 
rings from a steeple mortgaged up to the 
weathercock? How can a church that is 
steeped and swamped in debt rebuke the 
follies of avarice or the crimes of knavery 
and fraud? 

The revival we need is a revival of old- 
fashioned Bible honesty. No church is 
competent to bear a part in such a revival 
until it has strained its utmost to pay its 
own honest obligations. Before a dollar 
goes to the heathen let its own debts be dis- , 
charged. If it has no sanctuary built, let it 
be content to worship God in a barn until it 
has the means to rear an edifice which be- 
longs to the Lord, and not toa mortgage- 





holder. 
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THE CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPBAR, D.D 








THe Roman Catholics of this country, 
considered as a class and especially as rep- 
resented by their clergy and their religious 
journalists, are by no means pleased with 
our American public school system as an 
instrumentality for the education of their 
children. It is not what they want or what 
they would make it, if they had the power. 
Justice to them demands that we should 
correctly understand and fairly state the 
grounds upon which they base their dislike 
of this system. 

First of all, we should remember that, in 
the view of Catholics, no educational system 
applied to children is or can be right, what- 
ever it may be in its secular character, that 
is not also distinctively religious. The secular 
without the religious element gives a “ god- 
less” and atheistic education; and, hence, a 
school organized on this principle is a ‘‘god- 
less school,” periling the soul while attending 
*o the comparatively insignificant knowl- 
edge that relates purely to the interests of 
time. It is far more important that chil- 
dren should learn to pray and worship God 
and be instructed in the tenets of religion 
than that they should learn the multiplica- 
tion table, or how to read and write, or to 
speak we English language correctly. No 
Christian certainly will make any issue with 
the Catholics as to the importance of a re- 
ligious education; it is not possible to over- 
state this importance or evince too much zeal 
in regard to it; and yet, whether they are right 
in denouncing every school system that does 
not meet this specific demand is quite an- 
other question. A system may be very good 
for some purposes, and for this reason de- 
serve to be supported, while it may not com- 
prehend all desirable ends. 

The next thing to be borne in mind is that 
when the Catholic speaks of a religious edu” 
cation he means an education after the 
specific type of his own faith, He means 
Catholicism in its tenets, ceremonies, usages, 
and forms of worship. Give him this in the 
public school, and not another word of com- 
plaint will be heard from either priest or 
layman to the end of time. .Put into the 
school religion after the Protestant model, 
in either its character or its tendencies, and 
this for his children is the next thing toa 
‘‘vodless” school, if not quite as bad, since 
it teaches them ‘‘ damnable heresies ” The 
danger is that it will make them Protestants, 
or prevent them from being Catholics, and 
in either event ruin their souls. The read- 
ing of King James’s version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, opening the public school by 
prayer, and singing a religious hymn will 
not satisfy the Catholic, for two reasons: 
First, as an educational régime it is, in his 
view, exceedingly defective in guantity, and 
in this respect he is entirely right; second- 
ly, not being Catholic, but, so far as it is 
anything, Protestant in its character and 
tendency, it is still worse in guality. It is 
no relief to his conscience and no answer to 
his objections to supplement secular with 
this kind of religious education. Betweena 
purely ‘‘ godless” school and one that in his 
estimate is Protestant he sees very little to 
choose. Neither meets the requirements of 
his faith. He desires to protect his children 
against the evils of both. 

We see nothing strange or mysterious in 
this general position of the Catholics, if we 
look at the question as one of ecclesiastical 
and religious policy. Intense and exclu- 
sive ecclesiasticism is both a sentiment and 
a policy of their church life—a conviction 
and a practice thoroughly fostered by their 
religious teachers. As religionists, they are 
educated to have no fellowship with Pro- 
testants or extend to them any church 
recognitions. They are the church, and there 
is no other church upon the earth. Pro- 
testants are heretics; and wherever the 
Catholic creed is fully carried out there her- 
esy is acrime, punishable by the civil power. 
Moreover, the Catholic clergy seek to make 
hatred of Protestantism a part of the relig- 
ion of their people. This they do in order 
to isolate them as a distinct order of relig- 
ionists by themselves, and, as far as possi- 
ble, to make them clannish, and thus guard 
them against all dangerous contact with 
Protestant heretics. Their policy is to hus- 
band their own resources by taking the best 
possible care of the religious faith of their 
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own people and that of their children; and 
it is but just to say that they are skillful 
adepts at this business. No church organ- 
ism has ever existed that in the unity and 
singleness of its purpose and in the persist- 
ency of effort with which it is worked will 
at all compare with that of the Catholics. 
It makes churchmen of the most intense 
type and develops the purely church theory 
with immense efficiency. 

The managers and manipulators of this 
organism—the persons who do the brain- 
work and who are almost exclusively the 
clergy—understand very well that Cathol- 
icism in this country depends for its life 
and progress upon two conditions: first, a 
large and continuous importation of for- 
eign-born Catholics; secondly, home pro- 
duction, by educating the children of Cath- 
olics into the faith of their parents and the 
faith of the Church. Take away either of 
these sources of supply, and especially the 
latter, and conversions to Catholicism from 
the outside world among the adult popula- 
tion would by no means replenish the losses 
by death. The clergy are too sagacious not 
to see that on this soil and in this atmosphere 
a school system in which their creed is not 
made a primary and elementary part of the 
education of Catholic children will not meet 
the stern ecclesiastical necessities of Roman 
Catholicism in these United States. Ignor- 
ance and despotic control are historically 
the strongholds of Catholicism. It is not, 
never has been, and until greatly modified 
never can be the religion of popular en- 
lightenment. Surrounded as it is in this 
country by a predominant non-Catholic in- 
fluence and brought in contact with the in- 
stitutions of free and independent’ thought, 
“the holy Roman faith” has a very hard 
battle to fight; and, hence, the most zealous 
care over the education of Catholic children 
is with it a matter of life and death. This 
care it must give, or run the hazard of not 
being transmitted in the line of family de- 
scent. It must bring the children under its 
power in their earliest years; and anything 
that does not meet this necessity fails ata 
most vital point. 

This statement of the question, as it re- 
spects Catholics, proceeds from no ultra- 
Protestant spleen against them and no wish 
to call in question their sincerity or in the 
slightest manner to abridge their rights. 
We have no sympathy with and hardly any 
respect for that stupid and furious Protest- 
antism which sees nothing good in Catholi- 
cism, and brands it as evil and only evil, 











‘ and that continually. The best apology 


that can be made for it is its sheer ignor- 
ance. Nor do we intend to place a low 
estimate upon the value of a religious edu- 
cation, On this point we heartily agree 
with the most strenuous Catholic, however 
widely we may differ with him as to what 
is such an education or as to the means by 
which it shall be furnished. Nor, again, do 
we desire to curtail the privileges of the 
Catholic in the freest and fullest propaga- 
tion of his own faith, by whatever means he 
chooses to adopt, in consistency with the 
laws of the land, provided always that 
he also ehooses to pay his own bills. The law 
secyres to him this right, in common with 
all other citizens, and defends him in its ex- 
ercise. This is a free country for Catholics, 
as well as for Protestants, and both would 
do well to keep this fact in mind. 

When, however, the leaders and teachers 
of the Catholic host make war upon our 
public school system because it does not an- 
swer their church purposes; when they 
identify all true religion with the Catholic 
faith, as the sole measure and criterion 
thereof, and, hence, denounce all education 
as ‘‘godless” and ‘‘irreligious” that does 
not inculcate this faith; especially when 
they ask a subsidy from the school funds of 
the state or demand from the state a portion 
of these funds as the means of supporting 
schools one of whose prime objects shall be 
to teach Catholicism—yes, when this is the 
programme of the Catholic clergy and the 
Catholic press there certainly can be no 
harm in looking at the philosophy of the 
movement. Such a programme, whatever 
may be its reasons in the minds .and - hearts 
of Catholics or however necessary it may 
be for their purposes, brings before the 
American people a series of the very gravest 
questions. These questions are to. be 
thoughtfully considered. 

We confront the whole programme, as an 
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agercgate and in all its parts, with the gen- 
eric proposition that the public . school 
should be made neither a Catholic nora Pro- 
testant machine, any more than it should be 
made a Jewish, a Mormon, or an infidel ma- 
chine. It should bea state machine, and 
this only, supported by general taxation 
and conducted under the exclusive author- 
ity of the state ; and this one principle fur- 
nishes an unanswerable reason why it should 
have nothing to do with the Protestant, as. 
such, or the Catholic, as such, and should 
deal with both on precisely the same terms, 

knowing them only as citizens, and, hence, 

knowing nothing about them as religionists 
or about their respective creeds. This is 
the true theory of the American public 
school system, and to the theory the prac- 
tice should conform. ‘If there be anything 

in the practice inconsistent therewith, then 
let it be corrected, no matter who may be of- 
fended thereby. The Protestant has just as 
many rights in the public school as the Cath- 

olic, and no more; and the latter has in it just 
as many rights as the former, and no more. 

Either can send his children to this school 

and have them there educated in the com- 
mon branches of useful secular knowledge, 

at the public expense; and this is all that 
either should ask at the hands of the state. 


Catholics, however, and, we regret to say, 
some Protestants are not satisfied with such 
a plan of state education. The reading of 
King James’s version of the Scriptures in 
the public schools is demanded by'a certain 
class of Protestants; and to it the Catholic 
objects, as an offense to his conscience. 
What he wants is theDouay version; and 
this is just what these Protestants do not 
want and would not for a moment tolerate. 
Though the Catholic claims that this kind 
of Bible-reading shall be discontinued, yet his 
plan is much broader and deeper than the 
simple expulsion of King James’s version 
from the public schools. What he wants is 
to have Catholicism formally and method- 
ically taught to his children in the school 
which they attend; and, inasmuch as this 
cannot be done in the pullic school under 
present arrangements, he desires that the 
state should in some way so modify its sys- 
tem as to gain this end at the expense of the 
public. Such a division of the school funds 
as would give him a certain proportion 
thereof and allow him to use it for the sup- 
port of Catholic schools would just meet 
his wishes. This, or the nearest possible 
approach to it, is the ultimate point at 
which he aims. 

The system of parochial schools after the 
Catholic model is burdensome to those 
who have to pay its expenses; and, although 
Jatholics, especially in large cities, have on 
this subject shown their faith by their 
works, still it would be a most welcome re- 
lief to them if the state would in some way 
secure to them the substantial ends of the 
parochial system without its charges—in a 
word, if the state would pay the bills and 
let them regulate the teaching. Such a 
plan. would secure the whole end of the 
Catholic agitation about the public school 
so far as the question of ways and means 
is concerned. The entire agitation con- 
verges at last to this one practical point: 
Shall Catholics pay the cost of their own 
ecclestastico-educational propagandism, or 
shall the state pay it? Here the question is 
one of dollars and cents. 

The amendment proposed by ex-Speaker 
Blaine answers this question by declaring 
that ‘‘no money raised by taxation in any 
state for the support of public schools or 
derived from any public fund therefor 
shall ever -be under the control of any re- 
ligious sect, nor shall any money so raised 
ever be divided between religious sects or 
denominations.” Though this would not 
dispose of all the issues involved in the 
school problem as debated by religious sects, 
yet, if the amendment were placed in the 
fundamental law of the land, one question, 
and that too avery important one, would 
receive a final settlement. The Rev. Thomas 
S. Preston—one of the most considerate and 
able writers on the Catholic side of the 
question—in a pamphlet published by bim 
a few years since, took the ground that 
education and religion are inseparable and 
that the state should adopt a system by 
which ‘‘ every religious denomination which 
has its own schools shall draw its propor- 
tion of the sui raised by general inxation, 
according to the number of children which 





it educates.” We shall have occasion here- 
after to examine both of these propositions; 
yet for the present it is sufficient to say that 
ex-Speaker Blaine’s amendment gives an 
emphatic and unqualified negative to the 
latter proposition, and if Congress will 
propose and the state legislatures will ratify 
the amendment, that will be the end of all 
schemes for a division of school funds 
among religious sects. 








ENGLISH IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


BY PRESIDENT A. B. STARK, LL.D. 








THE recent article in THe INDEPENDENT 
giving the English courses in a number of 
American colleges affords a very slight ba- 
sis for the complimentary language of Mr. 
Skeat, in The Academy. Our educators will 
act very unwisely if they rest content with 
the present facilities for the critical study of 
English. Many prominent colleges do not 
know what the English language is. Ina 
new history of the United States, written by 
a professor in a Western college, we are 
told that ‘“‘Sir John Mandeville’s Travels” 
(1356) ‘“was the very first book ever written 
in English.” What language, then, was 
spoken in England in 1850 or in 1325? In 
what language did Robert of Gloucester, 
Robert Manning, Richard Rolle, of Ham- 
pole, write? In the University of Virginia 
Prof. Holmes is professor of English; but 
“* Anglo-Saxon” belongs to Prof. De Vere, 
in the department of modern languages. 
The student, therefore, learns to think of 
‘* Anglo-Saxon” as a foreign language. The 
very word Anglo-Saxon, as the name of a 
language, ought to be discarded by every 
intelligent teacher of English. It is mis: 
leading, for there ic no Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage, as distinguished from the English 
that we speak. Alfred and Cadmon spoke 
true English. A clear conception of the 
continuity of English from Alfred to Vic- 
toria is an indispensable guide in any right 
study of English. In the words of Mr. Skeat: 
‘‘There is no difference between modern 
English and that oldest form of it to which 
the name of Anglo-Saxon has been given, 
except such as has been naturally and grad- 
ually brought about by mere lapse of time 
(occasioning the loss of some words and 
some alteration in the form and meaning of 
others) and by the enlargement of the vo- 
cabulary from foreign sources. In a word, 
old English is the right key to the under-’ 
standing of modern English; and those who 
will not use this key will never open the 
lock, with all their fumbling.” 

The true method of study is the historical. 
The distinct recognition and full working 
out of this method make Koch’s ‘‘ Histor- 
ische Grammatik der Englishen Sprache” by 
far the most valuable English grammar ever 
written. In scientific method and in order- 
ly arrangement it surpasses even the great 
work of Metzner. 

The English course in Logan Female Col- 
lege (Russellville, Ky.) is fuller and, it seems 
tome, better than that in any of the great 
colleges and universities of the country. 
The text-books in grammar are ‘Tancock’s 
English Grammar and Morris’s Elementary 
Lessons in English Historical Grammar, 
with Abbott’s Shakespearean Grammar and 
the grammars of Koch and Metzner for 
reference throughout the course. The 
grammars of Fowler and Angus were for- 
merly used as text-books, but have been laid 
aside. After finishing Tancock’s Grammar, 
the student takes Hale’s ‘‘ Longer English 
Poems.” This volume covers the period 
from Spenser to Shelley. Each poem is 
critically studied in connection with the 
literary, social, and political history of the 
author’s period. The student’s knowledge 
is tested at every point by written examina- 
tions. This volume, with Shakespeare’s 
** Merchant of Venice” and ‘‘ Macbeth,” re- 
quires a year’s work. The next.book is 
Skeat’s ‘‘ Specimens of English Literature,” 
beginnning with Pier’s ‘‘ The Ploughman’s 
Creed” and ending with Spenser’s ‘‘Shep- 
herd’s Calendar.” This, with Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet,” is the work of a term. Then 
comes Sheat and Morris’s ‘‘ Specimens of 
Early English,” running from Robert of 
Gloucester to Gower, making, with Chau- 
cer’s ‘‘ Prologue” (Clarendon Press Edition), 
the work of another term. The last year is 
devoted to the oldest English — so-called 
Anglo-Saxon—using the works of March 
and Carpenter, with critical readings in 
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Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Hooker, Milton, Pope, and others in the 
Clarendon Press series. 
e 

This is not a theoretic course; but is 
the one actually pursued by the stu- 
dents in Logan Female College. Full 
and rigid written examinations are re- 
quired throughout the course. Besides 
its fullness, this course differs in an- 
other respect from any other with which I 
am acquainted. Instead of beginning with 
the most difficult form of the language, the 
student works his way back by easy steps. 
To astudent thus trained the terrible “‘ An- 
glo-Saxon,” which seems as strange and 
hard to most people as Choctaw or Chinese, 
presents few difficulties—none that do not 
readily yield to a few months’ earnest study. 

Young ladies pursue this course of study 
with the greatest enthusiasm. It is, in fact, 
the most attractive study in the curriculum. 
It seems to me impossible to devise a course 
of study more useful for girls. The ex- 
tensive readings afford fullness of vocab- 
ulary, while the frequent written examina- 
tions train to readiness and accuracy of ex- 
pression. There can be no finer training of 
mind and of taste than that afforded by a 
critical study of the masterpieces of English, 
literature. A thorough acquaintance with 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet ” is in itself a liber- 
al education. 





THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE. 


BY THE REV. WM. WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 





“8o the other told him that by that he was gone 
some distance from the gate he would come at the 
House of the Interpreter, at whose door he should 
knock, and he would show him excellent things. 

“Then he went on till he cameatthe House of the 
Interpreter, where be knocked over and over.” 





Wuat John Bunyan meant by the Inter- 
preter’s House was the lesson that after his 
hero had once started out right he needed 
the revelation of knowledge to fit him for 
the experieyces of life which were before 
him. The Interpreter’s House comes along 
very early in life. 

We start our cleildren rightly, as we trust. 
We look after their health and their morals. 
We get them once within the wicket-gate 
and equip them with the running-gear of 
life, and then we say: ‘‘ Now run along to 
school.” And that is the Interpreter’s House 
for them. 

There they get their first impressions of 
the great community life of the world. 
They see specimens of humanity and phases 
of existence and forms of character, just in 
the same bewildered way in which Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim saw the man in the cage, and the 
muck-rake, and the twin boys, Passion and 
and Patience. In her ‘‘ Bits of Home Talk” 
“H. H.” calls this inexorable school system 
the reign of Archelaus—he who reigned in 
the place of the cruel Herod. But, what- 
ever rank we give it in the scale of educa- 
tion, when school-going becomes a mere in- 
volution of the tactics of memory, instead 
of an evolution of habits of thought—when 
the teacher merely packs knowledge in, 
without ever leading the child’s ideas out— 
then the true meaning of the school dis- 
cipline is lost; it is no longer the House of 
the Interpreter. We are dosed and drugged 
in these days with books and treatises on the 
subject of teaching. The merely functional 
life of education has its army of supporters. 
There cannot be a Sunday-school conven- 
tion held without a crowd of camp-follow- 
ers on hand to sell ‘‘ Sunday-school Chalk” 
and ‘‘Sponges for Missionary Concert 
Blackboard Exercises,” Every year hun- 
dreds of men and women are turned out 
from schools and colleges to be teachers of 
the young who never have had the begin- 
ning of an idea of the art of the teacher as 
the art of the interpreter. ‘They goon in 
their professional ruts with their guide- 
books and ‘‘easy methods,” and have no 
other thought of what the possibilities of 
their position are. These teachers, with 
their mere systems, are like the horse of the 
cabman Mr. Pickwick was'so much sur- 
prised about, who was out two weeks at a 
time. ‘‘ We seldom takes him home on ac- 
count of his weakness. He always falls 
down when he’s took.out o’ the cab; but 
when he’s in it we bears him up werry 
tight and takes him in werry short, so as he 
can’t werry well fall down. And we’ve got 
a pair o’ precious large wheels on; s0 ven 
he does move they run after him and he 
must go on—he can’t help it.” 
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Every school committee can tell its born 
and its made teachers, and learns to put its 
own value upon those whom it employs. 
Sometime ago in a large New England town 
the question came up of dismissing  cer- 
tain teacher. It was a hard thing to do. 
Lessons were learned and work was mechan- 
ically done; but there were no educational 
results. At examination time the questions 
were asked and answered, and the teacher, 
book in hand, was soon through, after the 
short and superficial method of-the ordinary 
Sunday-school question-book. Atlast, when 
the young man found his resignation was 
wanted by the board, he called on one of the 
members, to express his surprise. 
not the book adhered to? Did not the chil- 
dren have the right answers? Were not 
the rules all learned.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the 
committeeman, ‘‘ everything was correctly 
rendered; but did you ever stop to feel how 
much more you could do? Did you ever feel 
a call to teach or a delight in it?” The young 
man said he hadnever before pursued that 
line of thought. It wasall newtohim. Ire- 
member a certain professor, who on one oc- 
casion had great difficulty in getting a young 
student to see the meaning of a passage in 
_ Greek. The student in question was a new 
member of the class, and was not familiar 
with the ways and methods of the instruct- 
or, and was making sad work of the trans- 
lation, simply because he could not see what 
the professor was driving at, as he stood 
* likethe angel in Balaam’s way, crowding 
him up to the etymological wall. At last 
the professor said: ‘‘I am afraid, Mr. ——, 
you cannot get the hang of this passage.” 
Whereupon the student answered: “I can 
getvon well enough with the passage. The 
trouble is, sir, I cannot get the hang of 
you!” And all the rest of us laughed in- 
wardly at the wisdom and the frankness of 
this outspoken reply. This is an illustra- 
tion of the way temperamental peculiar- 
ities in the person of the teacher become 
standards of instruction, in the place of 
general principles of interpretation, based 
upon rational methods of education. 

I was traveling some days ago in the cars, 
and was reading from time to time in some 
magazines and papers which I had with me, 
when I was amused by hearing the conver- 
sation of my fellow-travelers in the seat 
next to me. A hard-featured, angu- 
lar maiden lady of sixty summers had 
charge of a timid little girl of eight 
years, and was evidently taking her 
away to improve her mind ona vacation. 
The little girl had a doll and a picture-book, 
neither of which she was allowed to play 
with. 

‘Now, Amanda,” said her custodian, 
“‘put away that trifling book and enjoy the 
beauties of the scenery. Now you must 
have your mind improved. That is what 
I am here for.” 

‘*But I want to read!” said Amanda. 


“No, Amanda,” replied the elderly 
maiden, ‘‘that’s not what I am here for. 
IT am going with you to improve your mind. 
Your mind must be improved. You shall 
have a good time. Observe that lovely 
view in the foreground, a fine old farm- 
house—foreground means the view near 
us. Then see that beautiful lake—a body of 
water entirely surrounded by land. See the 
land goes entirely around it. Look at that 
fertile valley in the distance, with the suc- 
culent corn and the granular wheat. Suc- 
culent means juicy, and granular indicates 
the grain-like nature of the wheat-field. 
How can you want, to play with your doll 
when passing through such scenery? Why 
will you not use your eyes, Amanda? 
What were your eyes given to you for? 
See that farmer, with his cart. No doubt he 
is going to the mill. What is a mill, 
Amanda? What, do not know what a mill 
is? Too bad! I wonder you are not ashamed 
of yourself. I think it is high time some 
one took you in hand to ty to improve 
your mind. Are you not glad you are 
going away with me to have a good time?” 

And such a look of resignation to her fate 
as that poor child had as she looked at the 
interdicted doll and story-book, and strug- 
gled mightily to harmonize herself with her 
environment and grasp the vast problem of 
Nature! 

George Eliot says in one place: “Itisa 
privilege, on any hypothesis of it, to be 
present at the great spectacle of life.” And 
so itis. But at the same time it is a pity 
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that we so very early in life put the blurred 
and colored glasses on our children’s eyes, 
and bid them look out with impressions 
then made which time can never efface. 
Therefore, we welcome the kindergarten 
system, the object-lesson methods, and any- 
thing which makes the office of the teacher 
the office of the Interpreter, and turns the 
penitentiary-like school into a welcoming 
home, full of curiosities and delights and 
fresh wonders, such as the Interpreter’s 
House was to the weary pilgrim when he 
knocked at its portals over and over again 
‘and saw there many excellent things.” 








OUR GUEST. 





BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN, 





A LOVELY little lady 
Has come to be our guest : 
She found a chamber furnished 
For her in every breast. 


She cannot speak our language, 
She cannot walk our ways; 

And with neither purse nor promise 
Our constant care repays. 


Among the groves of dreamland 
She wanders night and day ; 

Save when the calls of hunger 
Or pain she must obey: 


She cares not for the silver 
And gold in all the banks ; 

She drinks at Life’s full fountain, 
Without a word of thanks. 


Is there some good work waiting 
These helpless little hands ? 

Or will the small feet wander 
Afar from God’s commands ? 


We cannot shape her future 
Or save her life from care; 

So we give her to the Giver, 
Content to leave her there. 


Beyond this world of trial, 
Through gates of mortal pain, 
A land of utter darkness 
And silence yet remains, 


And then the Golden City, 
Within whose jasper walls 
And pearly gates no sunbeam 
Or moonbeam ever falls. 


For the Lamb of God shall light it 
With the glory in his face, 

And peace and love eternal 
Shall crown a ransomed race. 


No sin or pain shall enter 
That City undefiled. 

God give us grace to reach it, 
And take with us our child. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 








(The following incidents which one of our corre- 
spondents has obtained within the last few weeks from 
one who was intimately acquainted with the au- 
thor of *‘ Home, Sweet Home,” although, perhaps, not 
entirely new to many of pur readers, will possess for 
many no small interest.—En. IND.] 





Waite in Rustuch, on my way here, I 
formed the acquaintance of Mr. Richard 
Reed, the British consul at that place, 
whe was the son of Sir Thomas Reed, the 
adjutant:general under Sir Hudson Lowe 
at St. Helena at the time that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was imprisoned there. Sir 
Thomas Reed was consul-general at 
Tunis at the time that John Howard Payne 
arrived there as American consul, and the 
present British consul at Rustuch was 
then a young man in the consular service 
under his father. 

Mr. Reed says that immediately after 
Mr. Payne arrived he called at the British 
consulate, and said that he had been placed 
in a position that he felt himself entirely 
unfit to occupy, scarcely knowing why he 
had been appointed, and hoped that they 
would give him such information as they 
could in regard to the discharge of the 
duties of the consular service. He said 
that he had not thought of receiving such 
an appointment, but that one day, in con- 
versation with President Tyler, with whom 
he was acquainted, he remarked that he 
had a great anxiety to make a thorough ex- 
ploration of the ruins of ancient Carthage; 
but, as he had not the means, he did not ex- 
pect that he would ever be able to do so. 
The President said, in reply, that he would 
see.that he had the opportunity of doing as 
he desired, and in a few days he was sur- 
prised at receiving a notice of his appoint- 
ment as consul at Tunis—which city, it 
will be remembered, is only about twelve 


‘devote himself to the task of becoming 














miles from the site of the ancient city he de- 
sired so much to visit. 

The British officers, of course, rendered 
Mr. Payne such assistance as they could, 
and so energetically and thoroughly did he 


familiar, not only with the ordinary routine 
of the office, but with the treaties, prece- 
dents, and everything relating to his posi- 
tion that he was very soon recognized as 
one of the most able and efficient consuls 
in the city. 

It has often been said that Mr. Payne 
Was possessed of a morose, uncomfortable 
disposition, and that he was subject to fits 
of melancholy. This my informant says 
is entirely untrue; but that, on the contrary, 
he was very fond of society and was one 
of the most genial*companionable men he 
ever met, and that he had been in Tunis 
but ashort time when he became a great 
favorite, not only with his consular asso- 
ciates, but with the government authorities 
and the people generally. As an evidence 
of this good feeling, as well as of his in- 
tegrity as an officer, the Bey of Tunis once 
offered him a span of beautiful gray horses 
asa present; but Mr. Payne, thinking that 
he would not be justified in accepting such 
a gift from a foreign prince, would -not re- 
‘ceive them. The matter was finally ar- 
ranged by his taking them to use for the 
time being. 

This reminds me of an anecdote, related 
by Mr. Reed, which is in accordance with 
the character of Mr. Payne, as he portrays 
it. One morning Mr. Payne came to him, and 
in a laughing way said that a great joke 
had happened to him during the night. Mr. 
Reed inquired what it was. ‘‘I shall not 
tell you,” was the reply; ‘‘but you must 
come and see for yourself.” On going into 
the yard at the American consulate, Mr. 
Reed saw a hole in the ground some ten 
feet deep, where a well had been com- 
menced, and standing in the bottom were 
these horses, where by some mishap they 
had fallen during the previous night. ‘‘ Did 
you ever know a man who provided sucha 
stable for his horses as that?” said Mr. 
Payne. ‘‘I think it is the most comical 
thing I ever saw in my life.” It was found, on 
removing the horses from their subterra- 
nean imprisonment, that they were not seri- 
ously injured. 

It has been said that he was a. man of 
quite irregular habits; but my informant 
says that from the time that Mr. Payne ar- 
rived at Tunis until 1847, when Mr. Reed 
was appointed to the consulate at Tripoli— 
after which they did not meet—they were 
on the most intimate terms, meeting almost 
every day and on all sorts of occasions, and 
that he never saw anything to cause him to 
believe that this charge wastrue. Mr. Reed 
admits that Mr. Payne never had any 
amount of money at his command long at a 
time; but he says that it was because of 
his extreme generosity, and not from extrav 
agance and prodigality. 

He always spoke of the United States with 
great apparent affection, and said that he 
always felt proud while abroad that he 
could call himself an American citizen. He 
also referred very often to his separation 
from relatives, and said that he was a man 
without a home; but that the fact was 
rather the result of circumstances than a 
matter of choice. 

The following is the history of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” as Mr. Reed says the author 
related it to him, in Tunis. Mr. Payne had 
written several pieces for the stage that had 
met with considerable favor, and had been 
sent for to go to Paris to look -after the in- 
troduction of one of them in one of the 
theaters of that city. It was the afternoon 
before Christmas and, although in winter, 
the day was bright and pleasant. After 
strolling about for a time, he seated himself 
in the Garden of the Tuileries, and became 4 
quiet observer of the life and gayety of that 
brilliant promenade. While sitting there 
he thought of the pleasure his acquaint- 
ances had told him they expected to have 
the next day, and reflected that, although in 
the midst of this gay throng, he was without 
a home and friends and was really the most 
lonely person in the world. All through 
the day he had been humming to himself an 
air, which pleased him very much, that ‘he 
had heard in a theater the previous evening, 
when he had listened to an opera by Doni- 
zetti, called “Ann Boleyn,” in which the 





air of ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home” occurs. After 
a little he began to arrange these reflections 
into verse, adapting it to this air, and before 
leaving his seat a song that has since touched 
the tenderest chord of millions of hearts had 
its origin. He then went to his room and 
wrote out the song, and on showing it to 
some of his acquaintances they advised him 
to have it published. He did so, and the 
next time he went to London it was sung 
for the first time in public at Covent Garden 
Theater, and immediately became very 
popular. 





EWALD RUDOLPH STIER, 


BY PROF. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 





WHEN we compare the volume and the 
literary and scholarly worth of the theolog- 
ical literature of Germany with that of Amer- 
ica, we are not flattered by the contrast. 
We may, indeed, rejoice in the conviction 
that we are improving in this respect ata 
rate impossible to Germany; and we may 
even see reasons for thinking, with Hundes- 
hagen, that the activity and energy of the 
German Church are too much expended on 
her literature. But we should avoid the 
mistake of supposing that it is the active 
life that our country and our time demand 
of our ministry, which prevents us from do- 
ing what the pastors and professors of Ger- 
many do. The scientific literature of Ger- 
many in all its branches is the production 
of men who have enough of other work on 
hand to keep them fully employed. It is, in 
the theological department, the product of 
hours snatched from pastoral and profes- 
sional work of the severest and most ex- 
hausting nature. In no case is this better 
seen than in the life of a theologian dear to 
the whole Protestant world—the author of 
‘‘The Words of the Lord Jesus.” 

Rudolph Stier was the son of a Prussian 
official of the old school—rigidly proper in 
civil life, rigidly devout and orthodox in 
the church. He was born in Franstadt 
(Posen), in 1800, and he entered the Univers- 
ity of Berlin in 1815, just in time to catch 
the swell of the new tide of patriotic feeling 
that was agitating all Germany, and especi- 
ally the student world. His ardent tempera- 
ment made him at once a leader in all the 
enthusiasms of his associates. He adopted 
the patriotic ‘‘ German dress,” by whose use 
the hated fashions of France were to. be ex- 
pelled from the country. He shared in the 
new love of gymnastic exercises (turneret), 
although prevented by physical weakness 
from competing in them. He wrote songs, 
sarcastic pamphlets, essays, and articles in 
advocacy of the great regeneration which 
Burschenshaft—a national league of the Uni- 
versity students—was to effect for Germany. 
Of the Berlin faculty Marheinecke was 
his hero. He shared in his passionate rever- 
ence for Luther. Schleiermacher he could 
not make out, and, after hearing him a few 
times, he reached the sage conclusion that 
he was a concealed atheist! The bad taste 
displayed by the official and polite world of 
Berlin in bringing Luther on the stage (in a 
wretched drama of Zach. Werner’s), on the 
tercentenary of the Reformation, had been 
made the subject of some comments in one 
of Marheinecke’s lectures. His young 
auditors at once attended the theater in a 
body, and, undeterred by the presence of 
the King, drove from the stage, by their ex- 
pressions of anger and disgust, the actor 
who represented Luther. They succeeded 
in their plan; but Stier, having boldly 
avowed his share in the affair, was served 
with a consilium abeundi, and withdrew to 
Halle. 

At Halle and for a time after his leaving 
it he continued the same boisterous and 
enthusiastic burschen. He had pursued no 
consistent course of study and was fit for 
neither law nor theology, and aspired to a 
literary life. But the seeds of his early 
training at home began to germinate, and he 
became, by insensible degrees, an utterly 
changed man. Even his early writings, 
though characterized by a sarcastic spirit, 
which he afterward lamented as unchris- 
tian, showed an utter distaste for the cur- 
rent rationalism. What-had been but no- 
tions of the head now became convictions 
of the heart, and he became a Christian 


‘with all his old energy. Believing hiitiself 


called to the ministry, he completed his 
studies of theology at Berlin and at Wittem- 
berg, where the father of the great theola. 
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gian, Nitsch, presided oyer the ‘‘seminary 
for preachers.” Before he left the city he 
was engaged to his first wife, Fraulein 
Nitsch, a woman of fervent devoutness, 
deeply-Christian character, and great judg- 
ment. 

In 1823 he accepted a position as a 
teacher at a new seminary in Lithu- 
ania, where he labored with great zeal, 
preaching as well as teaching. From the 
very start he made his mark as a preacher 
of power, of great biblical knowledge, of 
real unction. The contrast to the ordinary 
rationalistic declaration about virtue and 
immortality was. unmistakable. It gave 
mortal offense to some; it awakened others 
to thought and spiritual life. 

He continued his literary work, publish- 
ing the first volume of his ‘‘ Suggestions for 
the Believing Understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, as a Whole and in their Parts,” a title 
that might serve for a collected edition of 
all his commentaries and sermons. It did 
not pay the publisher; but it won him 
friends in all the circles where belief was 
struggling to make head against the preva- 
lent indifference and deadness. But it also 
gave offense or caused pain to many in those 
circles, by bold criticism of the legal theory 
of the atonement—a criticism which Stier 
modified, at the instance of his friend Von 
Meyer, but never withdrew or retracted. 
It brought him a callto the post of teacher 
in the Mission Institute at Basel, which, 
after some hesitation, he accepted. He 
stopped at Wittemberg, on his long route 
across Germany, and was married to Ernes- 
tine Nitsch, and the two proceeded to- 
gether to their new home in the South. 
They looked so young and childlike that 
during a visit to Berlin the landlord of the 
table-d’héte had his attention called to the 
two ‘‘pretty children,” and questioned them 
closely as to who had charge of them and 
what had brought them to Berlin. 

At Basel he found that he had made a 
mistake. To the directors of the Institute 
there was but one interest grand enough to 
occupy any Christian teacher—the work of 
missions. They claimed the whole of 
Stier’s time and begrudged him every hour 
that he spent in studies not directly bearing 
upon his work. While respecting their 

views, he felt that another duty was laid 
upon him by a higher authority than theirs. 
When, therefore, the three years’ absence 
from Prussia allowed him by his passport 
were expired, he determined to leave Basel. 
They were years that had been of great 
service to himself, for they led him into new 
paths of study, that he might be fit for his 
work, and they won for him and his wife 
the warm love of all their associates and 
the pupils of the Institute. But they were 
years of intense suffering to both, especial- 
ly to Rudolph, who had sustained a severe 
injury to his ankle, which for a long time 
seemed incurable. And they were years 
that bore very little direct literary fruit. A 
few articles and some poems are all they 
have left us. He left‘one permanent monu- 
ment of" his presence at Basel. He persuad- 
ed the directors to establish a gymnasium 
for their students—probably the first ever 
connected with a theological seminary. Its 
effect on their health was most marked and 
sudden. 

After waiting a while at Wittemberg and 
publishing the other three volumes of his 
“« Suggestions,” he was appointed in 1829 to 
the pastorate of a village church in Prussian 
Saxony, where he labored till 1888. It was 
a simple people he had taken the charge of, 
and Stier was one who knew how to adapt 
himself to their simplicity. The work was 
abundant—school-inspection, catechization, 
confirmation, preaching on the church fes- 
tivals, as well as on Sunday, visiting the sick, 
especially during the dreadful season of the 
cholera, and the general oversight of the mor- 
als of the district. Asif this were not enough, 
he joined Tholuck at Halle in the organiza- 
tion of @ mission society and the exciting of 
a missionary spirit throughout the province. 
He put himself at the head of the temper- 
ance movement and labored unceasingly in 
the cause. He compiled a new hymn-book, 
finding all those which were in use in Pruse 
sian Saxony were either antiquated or, what 
was worse, full of rationalistic platitudes 
and rhymed preachments. It was one of 
the very first in the long series of collections 
by which German hymnologists recalled 
their Church to the possession and use of 


the noblest of her treasures. Bunsen and 
Elsner alone preceded it. But Stier had no 
regard for the merely ancient and traditional 
apart from its own merits. He is the boldest 
of emendators and has cut out of the most 
universally-loved hymns expressions that 
did not seem to him scriptural, or poetical, 
or directly suited for public worship. It is 
characteristic of the rationalists of the age 
that when the book passed the censorship of 
Prof. Fritzsche, of Halle, he cut out an ex- 
pression which seemed to speak of family 
worship as a duty incumbent on Christians 
generally. The consistory of the province 
refused to authorize its use,'as being no im- 
provement on what they had; and then he 
retorted with a big book, in which he thor- 
oughly reviewed and exposed all the hymn- 
books they did allow, displaying a mass of 
absurdities almost beyond credence. He 
published a ‘“‘ Hebrew Grammar,” his ‘“‘ Com- 
mentary on Seventy Select Psalms,” and 
other books. He wrote for Hengstenberg’s 
Kirchenzeitung, at Berlin, till the intolerant 
seventeenth-century spirit of that fighting 
periodical alienated him. He pleaded for a 
revision of the German Bible, especially 
urging the claims of Von Meyer’s‘‘Bibelwerk’y 
as the production of a man divinely called 
and fitted for such an undertaking. 

In 1838 he accepted a call to the Evangel- 
ical church at Barmen, in busy, eager, 
money-making Westphalia, the Yankee-land 
of Germany. A sort of Presbyterian con- 
stitution exists in its churches. No patron 
steps in between people and pastor in the 
selection of the latter. A high grade of in- 
telligence and a strong intellectual interest 
in theological questions prevail, and some- 
times take the shape of sectarianism and the 
formation of small parties. It was a Corinth, 
with all the good and the bad tendencies of 
the Corinthian Church; and ‘Stier was not 
one who had the apostle’s gift of becoming 
all things to all men. The aristocratic 
and high clerical notions he had brought 
from Prussia clung to him, and the wonder 
is that he stayed in Barmen nine years—not 
that he then left it by reason of dissensions 
about matters too small to call for re- 
hearsal. He left his dear wife and several 
children in Barmen, buried under the 
shadow of the ugly church where he had 
toiled so long and in most things so success- 
fully. He carried with him the love and 
the blessings of his flock, who had ben- 
efited him, as well as received benefit. To 
the high demands they made upon his pulpit 
ministrations we owe every one of the 
great commentaries by which his name will 
live—‘‘ The Epistle to the Hebrews” (1842), 
‘‘The Words of the Lord Jesus” (1843-8), 
“The Epistle of James” (1845), ‘‘The 
Epistle to the Ephesians” (1848-9), ‘‘ The 
Epistle of Jude” (1850), ‘‘Isaiah, not 
Pseudo-Isaiah” (1850), ‘‘The Wisdom of 
Solomon in Hezekiah’s Days” (1849). They 
all grew out of his labors asa preacher at 
Barmen and were published either during 
those labors or in the brief rest that fol- 
lowed it; and his Polyglot Bible was begun, 
in conjunction with Dr. Theile, in 1846. 

In 1847-50 Stier lived free from pastoral 
duties in Wittemberg. This time of rest 
coincides with one of the most important 
steps in his life—his break with the majori- 
ty of those who, like himself, were labor- 
ing to awaken new life in the German 
Church. They had slowly come to regard 
the revival of the German Church’s past, 
its dogmatic theology and its binding creeds, 
as the goal of the movement. He saw noth- 
ing in such efforts but a new hindrance to 
the advance of Christ’s Kingdom. He was 
willing to: push forward—Christo duce, et 
auspice Christo—te a grander and nobler fu- 
ture than that past had ever conceived. 
While holding fast to the head,he felt that he 
was a man of the nineteenth century, not of 
the sixteeth; and, after due deliberation, he 
avowed his entire dissent from these his 
brethren, and his adherence to the idea of 
the union of the two Protestant churches. 

In his two last positions—as pastor and 
superintendent at Skendnitz (1850-9) and 
(1859-62) as superintendent at Lisleben 
(Luther’s birthplace)—he had the opportunity 
of acting on these principles. In the official 
visitations and conferences, we are told, 
especially in his dealing with the younger 
clergy, the Christian tenderness, the fine 
genial sympathy of the man came out won- 
derfully. His nice tact enabled him to 





make the most of everyhody—to bring for- 





ward the bashful, to draw out the timid, to 
strengthen the weak, to win the hostile. 
He was still the great preacher, mighty in 
the Scriptures, pressing into the warm_heart 
of the Divine Word and bringing it into 
living contact with the heart of his hearers. 
Those who heard him linger in memory on 
his expositions of this or that text, to mourn 
that they were not recorded by the pen of 
some ready writer. 

His last twelve years of earth were not 
eventful, but they were laborious years. He 
grew in the love of those who loved God’s 
Word, in other lands as well as hisown. He 
toiled on with pen and tongue for its exposi- 
tion and enforcement. Death found him, in 
December of 1862, with his natural strength 
still unabated. His last works were his pop- 
ularization of his ‘Commentary on Ephe- 
sians” (1859), his revision of Luther’s 
Bible, after Von Meyer (1855), and his ‘‘ Un- 
lutheran Thesis” (1855). 

His commentaries, by which his name is 
most widely known and will be longest re- 
membered, differ in their names and form 
from most German commentaries, because 
they combine the scientific with the prac- 
tical and subordinate the form#@r to the 
latter. In the earlier editions of ‘‘ The Words 
of the Lord Jesus” this is far more marked 
than in that from which the English trans- 
lation is made. It was at the instance of 
his friends chiefly, especially his brother-in- 
law, Nitsch, that he latterly gave a more 
prominent place to critical and philological 
discussions and paid more attention to 
what his predecessors had done. But even 
the works in which his earlier and more 
peculiar method predominate and which 
seem written only for the Christian congre- 
gation—in accordance with his motto, Qon- 
vivis non coguis—even these have taken their 
place on the shelves of scholars, by reason 
of the deep insight into things spiritual 
shown therein, and have won from scholars 
the highest praise. All of them share in 
the praise pronounced by Archdeacon Hare 
upon the chief of them—that it is ‘‘ one of 
the most precious books for the spiritual 
interpretation of the Gospels” and that its 
author is a mind of the same order as 
Augustine. 


EE 
THE LILY AND THE WEED. 
BY MARGARET EYTINGE. 


“ Luy, dear Lily; sweet Lily, I pray.” 
Queen Lily swayed like a wind-touched reed. 
“‘Who speaks ?”’ she safd, _ 
As she bent her head. 
‘‘ Only a lonely, worthless weed !”’ 


“¢Tonely and worthless,’ what would you of 
me ?”’ 
“ Help to get nearer you—nearer the sky. 
Could I but touch 
(I love you so much) 
The hem of your garment, contented I die. 


“For this bright, bright world of beautiful 
things 
Of a vine so humble can have no need, 
And bird and bee 
Care naught for me. 
Let me kiss you and die!” said the desolate 
weed. 


“Nay, talk not of dying,’? Queen Lily replied. 
“The tiniest blossoms are born for delight. 
Ope your shut flowers 
To sunshine and showers, 
And in their fresh beauty grow happy and 
bright. 


“Climb by my stem,’’ the sweet Lily said, 
“Look toward the sun, bid the grasses adieu, 
No more repine, 
Dear little vine. 
Since you love me so dearly, 1 fain must love 
you !” 


Filled with new life, it climbed to her side, 
And soon its blue buds from their bondage 
were freed; 

And never looked queen 

So lovely, I ween, 
As Queen Lily decked with the blooms of the 

weed ! 
0 


Ex-DELEGATE MoCormick, of Arizona, was 
recently serenaded at Tucson, in that territory. 
The Arizona Citizen says of Mr. McCormick: 
‘Tt is a pleasure to speak well of a man after 


he has done so much good work under circum- 


stances of peculiar difficulty and for a region so 
remote from the. centers of political influence 
and power.” Mr. McCormick is a Long Island- 
er, and before going to Arizona, as secretary to 
the governor of that territory, he ran for Con- 
gress from the First District on the Republican 
ticket and was defeated, 
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Biblical Research, 





AT a late meeting of the London Society of , 


Biblical Archwology the Rev. J. E. Davis, con- 
sular chaplain at Alexandria, contributed an in- 
teresting paper on some new Hamathite inscrip- 
tions carved on the side of a rock by the shore 
of the river Ibreez, near Karaminia, The inscrip- 
tions—unfortunately much injured by time and 
weather—are accompanied by two large bas- 
reliefs in the style of Assyrian art. The subject 
of the first bas-relief is a royal male figure, 
vested in a fringed and embroidered garment 
and wearing a conical horned head-dress, like 
that found on some of the sculptures of Asia 
Minor. In the left hand he holds a tall mass of 
wheat (ormore probably the sacred cone or 
bunch of dates), while the right rests upon the 
hip. A large vine ladened with clusters of 
grapes is twined round his body, the stem of 
the plant apparently issuing from the ground a 
little behind the right leg, which partly conceals 
it. The other bas-relief represents a smaller 
and nearly similarly-attired male figure, having 
one arm and hand upraised in an attitude of 
praise or veneration. The dress of both the 
figures is elaborately embroidered and presents 
many peculiar details of ornamentation. The 
sculptures must be older than the destruction of 
the kingdom of Hamath by Sargon and point 
to its widespread power. As yet the only inscrip- 
tions discovered written in the peculiar 
Hamathite hieroglyphic characters not en- 
graved on stone are three or four found 
on seals from the record-chamber of Sen- 
nacherib, at Nineveh, and now in the British 
Museum. M. Francois Lenormant has sug- 
gested in the Revue Archéologique that the legends 
found on these seals contain the names of the 
last kings of Hamath and were brought from 


‘thence by Sargon. The Society of Biblical 


Archeology is contemplating bringing out a 
eomplete collection of these curious and hitherto 
undeciphered inscriptions. Mr. Boscawen com- 
pared the account of the raising of the soul of 
Heabani, the seer of Izdubar, in the last book of 
the great Babylonian epic which has been made 
familiar to us by its containing the Chaidean 
narrative of the Deluge, with the raising of 


Samuel by the Witch of Endor. The Babylonian, 


Hades, in which Hea-bani had to dwell after his 


death is described as ‘“‘the house from whose 
entrance there is no exit,’’ where dust is the food 
of the spirits and offal their drink, and where 
they are doomed to exist in everlasting darkness. 
It was from this dismal abode that the soul of 
Hea-bani was called up to the world of light b 
Merodach, “‘the benefactor of mankind,” an 
then transferred to the Elysian Fields, or “land 
of the silver sky,” “the place of heroes,’’ where 
bee recline on couches, “ drinking pure Hquors”’ 
and “ feeding on rich foods.” 


...-A considerable amount of controversy has 
been carried on over those passages of the Book 
of Acts in which the first person plural is intro- 
duced, or “‘the jusic sections,” as they are 
generally called in Germany. Their relation to 
the rest of the book, as well as their authorship, 
have been the causes of much dispute. Upon 
the strength of them the authorship of the 
whole book, or, at any rate, of these sections, 
has been claimed for Timothy by Bleek, De 
Wette, and others; for Titus by Horst sad 
Krenkel; and for Silas by Schwanbeck. It has 
been pointed out that, with all their similarity 
of style and phraseology to the rest of the Acts, 
they are distinguished by the following peculiar- 
ities, in addition to their employment of the first 
person plural. (1.) St. Paul’s route is minutely 
pursued in them, even where the places named 
have no bearing on the rest of the narrative 
(¢.g., xvi, 11; xx, 18 sqq. ; xxi, 1, etc.) (2.) They 
give us a daily chronology of St. Paul’s journeys, 
mentioning the progress made from day to day 
(see xvi, 11; xx, 6, 13, 15 ; xxi, 1, 4, 7, 18; xxviii, 
7 sqq., 12). (3.) They display a minute accuracy 
and attention to details, which is not otherwise 
characteristic of the Book of Acts (so xvi, 12; 
xx, 18; xxi, 2, 3; xxviii, 2,11). Inchapter xxvii 
the description of the external scenery con- 
nected with the events recorded is specially to 
benoticed. (4.) They belong almost exclusively 
to the itinerary of St. Paul’s journeys, the only 
exceptions being the passages xvi, 12—17; xx, 
7—12; xxi, 4—6, 8~14; and xxviii, 1—10. In 
fact, the voyages of St. Paul from the 16th chap- 
ter onward are mostly described in the first 
person plural, the only exceptions being xvii, 
14; xviii, 18, 23 (?); and xx, 1. It may be added 
that in two instances (xx, 6, and xxvii, 9) the 
Jewish calendar is employed in these sections. 
The chief argument —— assi; them to 
St. Luke himself is derived from the silence ob- 
served in the Epistle to the Philippians with 
regard to him ; but, on the other hand, the close 
resemblance in style and language between 
them and the rest of the Acts makes it difficult 
to believe that they are not extracts from St. 
Luke’s own diary: It has been pointed out 
that the extracts are made on the import- 
ant occasions of (1pSt. Paul’s first crossing over 
to Europe (xvi, 10—17) ; (2) the close of his third 
missionary journey and return to Jerusalem 
xx, 5; ,» 18); and ® his journey to Rome 

xxvii, 1; xxviii, 16). The insertion in xi, 2% 
qv 62 Woda G:addiacrc,  Lvvectaputvav 4 
huav avaaractic x, ,T. 2.), Which is found in Coa. 
D., ae” attested by Augustine rd Serm. 


Dom., ti, 57)and Gefended by Ewald, is plainly 
apocryphal. 
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Fine Arts. 


Mr James Jackson JarveEs writes to THE 
INDEPENDENT from Florence : 


“‘Those visitors who haye made th lves 


{January 20, 1876. 








“To what low estate has the Imperial City 
fallen! This beats stopping a bung-hole with 
the ashes of a Cesar, It is nota bad offset to 
some of the speeches of our American tourists, 
which our fair cousins of England take such 





familiar with the charming environs of Florence 
cannot fail to recall the splendid villa of Quarto, 
on the road to Prato, about four miles distant 
from the gates of the city. Its park-like 
grounds, so English in style and offering such a 
pleasant contrast with most of the neighboring 
grounds, must have fixed the attention. But 
the real attraction was within the hospitable 
walls of the villa itself. When the favorite 
daughter of the late Emperor Nicholas of Rus- 
sia, after her second marriage with the Count 
Strogonoff, then in the prime of her imperial 
beauty, first came to Florence to reside, she 
bought Quarto of Prince Demidoff, fixing here 
her permanent residence and forming about her 
a sort of supplemental court to that of St. 
Petersburg. Bringing with her a numerous 
retinue, she soon attracted others of the Russian 
nobility, glad to exchange the rigors of their 
native elime for the bright skies of Italy. 

“The Grand Duchess Maria soon made herself 
beloved and popular by her gracious manners 
and that simple elegance of style and social ad- 
dress which caused every one to feel at home in 
her house and at ease wherever she was. Her 
love of art was a veritable passion ; seldom un- 
wisely pursued, because prudently kept in art- 
istic check by Baron Lippard, the venerable 
Nestor of her household, whom she familiarly 
called ‘‘ Papa” and who presided over the educa- 
tion of her children by her first marriage. No 
one who was ever invited to see her own glean- 
Ings in art, or whom she visited in her frank, 
unceremonious way to see theirs, with her 
hearty English greeting and absence of all frigid 
etiquette, her thorough appreciation of good 
work and its enthusiastic utterance, cannot but 
feel a personal loss in her final departure from 
Florence—the more especially as she herself de- 
cided it, on the ground that she wished to die in 
the midst of her family at St. Petersburg. 

“T saw her only two weeks since, after her 
return from Paris, as was thought for her usual 
season. Her face and form, still strikingly 
handsome, were pallid and emaciated to an 
almost corpse-like degree. Her daughter, the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, was with her. But 
she had come to accompany her to Russia, 
where she had decided to go ‘to, die,’ despite 
the protestations of her physicians, who would 
not be responsible for her arrival there alive, 
although they thought that it was possible to pro- 
tract her life several months inthe milder atmos- 
pheres. Asshe refused to listen to them, anim- 
perial train was provided, with every possible 
safeguard and attention, to carry her through to 
8t. Petersburg. A few days since she left, and, 
after great suffering and a delay at Berlin, 
where all her children came fo her, she has ar- 
rived in her native land, whence the news of 
her death may come at any instant. 

“The Grand Duchess Maria is under sixty, 
and, to judge from her physique as it was until 
very recently, seemed to promise many years 
more of life; for her irregular habits of eating 
and too frequent exposures might have been 
counteracted as regards her health if she had 
not inherited from her mother the fatal germs 
of her last disease—a species of rapid consump- 
tion, complicated, I believe, with trouble of the 
heart. Asit is, the general impression gathered 
from its rapid progress is that she is doomed, 
and Quarto will no longer be the abode of the 
hospitality and art it has been for nearly a score 
of years. Well, princesses must die, as well as 
common folk; but, one must fancy, with 
greater reluctance. 

“The aristocracy here will miss her—at least, 
as much as they can miss anything—for a while. 
The art-dealers and tradespeople, and the 
numerous poor, to whom she was a Lady Bounti- 
ful, very much, as her yearly disbursements 
amounted to nearly six hundred thousand 
francs; no small sum in a city that lives so 
largely off its guests and who must half starve 
should no visitors come. 

“Talking of royalty reminds me of a charac- 
teristic anecdote of Victor Emanuel, who has a 
delightful soldierly frankness of speech. Your 
readers, of course, recollect Garibaldi’s hasty 
marriage, and quick repentance, and absolute 
separation from his aristocratic Milanese wife, 
during the war of independence, when he was 
stationedat Como. After his retreat to Caprera, 
in his loneliness and virtual divorce, he became 
enamored of the nurse of his daughter-in-law, a 
common woman, of little or no education, and 
had offspring hy her. Wishing to legitimize 
them, he applied personally to the king to aid 


him. ‘My dear general,’ was the reply, ‘I ; 


would oblige you, with all my heart; but I can’t 
even get my own legitimized.’ 

‘“ As lam, for once, gossipy (pray excuse the 
mood), I will not refrain fr6m giving a recent 
speech of an English lady of spirit, which I 
heard, on being asked to chaperone a party of 
archeologically-inclined young damsels to 
Rome. ‘GotoRome! No, indeed! You don’t 
catch me scratching round the ruins like an old 
Tom-cat!’ . 





pl e in repeating. Iwill give one more 
English remark, and stop, hoping no INDEPEND- 
ENT reader will object. An American lady 
recently found herself at a hotel where the 
society was mainly English, of her own sex, of 
uppish social pretensions. Her family name 
entered in the book was the same as one of the 
fast-anchored island’s lordly families. At table 
@héte an English lady, sitting next the Amer- 
ican, said to her opposite neighbor: ‘I see 
*sname on the register. Can it be Lady 
—?”’ “Oh, no! It is only an American!” 
was the reply. 

“Shades of our common ancestry, what is 
there to help us out of this blood muddle and 
confusion worse confounded of names? Perhaps 
the Philadelphia Centennial could solve the 
riddle, by exhibiting typical specimens of both 
countries’ productions in tue female line.” 








.-.-There is great need in this country of a 
well-conducted journal to fill the double office 
of arecord for our architects, engineers, and 
builders, and also as an instructor of the peo- 
ple in the principles of architectural design. 
There have been some dozens of experimental 
undertakings in this direction, but none that 
have proved successful. As we expend more 
money in the erection of public and private 
buildings annually than any other country in 
the world, it might be reasonably imagined 
that some publication similar to that of 
The Builder in London, could be supported 
here. But, for some cause or _ other, 
which we need not attempt to explain, we 
have nothing thus far of the kind. The first 
number of The American Architect and Build- 
ing News, edited by W. P. P. Longfellow and 
published byJ. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, has 
made its appearance ; but we do not discover 
in its pages, we regret to say, any indications of 
the ability to supply the need which has been so 
long felt here. It is, however, a very nice look- 
ing weekly magazine, of eight pages and six- 
teen columns; and it may improve, as we sin- 
cerely hope it will. There are three illustrations 
by the heliotype process—one a two-page plate 
of the Rock-street Central Church, Fall River ; 
and the others, full page, a view of T. G. Apple- 
ton’s cottage at Newport, and of the tower at 
Bergues, France. It would have been betterifall 
the matter in the first number of the American 
Architect had been of a strictly American char- 
acter. The design of the cottage of Mr. Apple- 
ton at Newport is about the worst example of 
an American villa that we remember to have 
seen, and we have seen a good many very bad 
ones. It is very well as a picturesque drawing; 
but it must be an extremely uncomfortable 
house to live in, reversing the aspiration of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who wrote, 

“*Grant me, O God!’ I cried, ‘ a little farm, 
In summer shady and in winter warm.’” 
For this cottage we should say, from the 
cramped-up look of its rooms, and the angles 
of its roofs, and the surface exposed to the 
winds and the sun, must be intolerably hot in 
summer and unendurably cold in winter. 


...-Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have published 
a very fine steel line engraving, intended ‘as a 
gift to subscribers to their Journal, representing 
Dickens sitting in his library at Gadshill. The 
portrait is a strikingly good likeness of the 
original at about the best period of his life. He 
is sitting at his desk in a thoughtful mood, and 
all the surroundings, as we understand, are ac- 
curate representations of the scene. The draw- 
ing and engraving are by 8. Hollyer, and, we 
presume, from photographic views. 


..+eThe North German Allgemeine Zeitung re- 
minds the German artists, who complain of the 
eost of sending their works to the Centennial 
Exhibition, that the charges will not be more 
than five per cent. of the value of their pictures. 
This the Zeitung thinks, and justly, too, will be 
but a trifling charge, when it is compared with 
the advantages of exhibiting their productions 
in a country where German paintings bring 
more than double what they do at home. 


....-Mr. G. P. A. Healey’s portrait of Pope 
Pius IX is on exhibition in St. Louis, and, judg- 
ing from the notices of it in the journals of 
that city, it gives great satisfaction to the peo- 
ple. The Republican, however, is just a little 
exuberant in saying that the portrait of His 
Holiness “‘fully sustains Mr. Healey’s reputa- 
tion as one of the foremost portrait, painters of 
the world.” . 


....The statuary layer of one of the quarries 
of West Rutland, Vt., reached and raised dur- 
ing the past summer, yielded 333 blocks, whose 
average value was $1,000 each. The average 
cost of cutting and raising each block from the 
bed was $17. 

....A contemporary in its literary notes ad- 
vises “‘all prudent souls to attend book auc- 
tions,”” because a man in Cincinnati bought for 
seven dollars, at a picture sale, what is now 


supposed to be an original Murillo. 
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Leraowalities, 


A Lutverpoon paper mentions that George 
Augustus Sala is seriously ill and not expected 
to recover. We regret to hear it, for Mr. Sala, 
though nota great author, has been for many 
years a most prolific and amusing writer in the 
London weeklies and monthliies. His copious- 
ness is very remarkable and all subjects are 
equally suggestive tohim. Like Dean Swift, he 
could write eloquently on a broomstick ; but, 
unlike the great Dean, he is never witty, though 
generally humorous. The most unsatisfactory 
work of Mr. Sala’s were his letters from this 
country during the war, published in the Lon- 
don Illustrated News. For some reason or other, 
he failed to see anything here in its actual form 
and condition and the American character was 
an incomprehensible riddle to him. 


....It is reported that Mr. Reverdy Johnson 
intends publishing his personal reminiscences ; 
and if he would tell frankly all he has 
known of political affairs for the past fifty 
years he would hardly fail to give the world an 
entertaining and instructive volume. Itis about 
forty years since he became a prominent figure 
in public life, the occasion of his début being the 
attack ypon his dwelling-house in Baltimore by 
an infuriated mob, that held him responsible 
for the failure of a Maryland bank. His last 
appearance was as the apologist and ‘defender 
of General Schenck in reference to the Emma 
Mine affair, At present Mr. Johnson is in 
England. 


....After dozens of ante-mortem obituaries 
and daily announcements of the gradual decease 
of Mr. Charles O’Conor, after extreme unction 
and the last sacrament administered by Cardinal 
McCloskey, it is rather startling, but not the 
less gratifying, to read the announcements in the 
daily papers that Mr. O’Conor is now able to be 
up and attend to business. His recovery ap- 
pears hardly less than miraculous, and it will 
probably be so regarded by many of his Catholic 
friends. 

....It is announced that “James Grant, the 
well-known novelist, has abjured Protestantism 
and been received by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster into the Roman Catholic 
Church.” But there are two James Grants— 
neither being a well-known novelist, however, 
though both are voluminous authors. Which of 
them has “ gone over” to the Catholic Church 
we are unable to tell. 


...+‘f Lorne is coming over to the Centennial, 
with his wife and without his poems.’’ This is 
the very ungracious and discourteous way in 
which one of our city contemporaries announces 
the expected arrival in this country of the Mar- 
quis of Lorne and H. R. H. the Princess Louise, 
as the representatives of H. B. M., Queen Vic- 
toria. 

....Our minister to Athens, General J. Mere- 
dith Read, is said to be engaged in the compila- 
tion of a new history of Greece. It is just the 
kind of book for which there does not seem to 
be any special call. But the recently-published 
histories of Greece render the work compara- 
tively easy of accomplishment. 


-..»The author of “ Mrs, Limber’s Raffle,” 
published anonymously by the Appletons, is 
William ‘Allen Butler, Esq., the author of 
“Nothing to Wear.” Flora MeFlimsey, of Mad- 
ison Square, has become a permanent addition 
to the heroines of fiction ; but Mrs. Limber will 
hardly achieve the same success. 


....That extraordinarily eccentric person, ex- 
District Attorney and ex-Mayor Hall has now 
become an ex-actor. He abandoned the bar for 
the stage two months ago ; and has now returned 
to the legal profession, having utterly failed as 
a player. . . 

....Dr. H. M. Field, of The Evangelist, was in 
Cairo, Egypt, when last heard from. He.has 
not yet circumvented the world ; but he is going 
to do it, although his zigzag course prolongs 
the time and doubles the distance as well as the 
delights of his journey. 


....-Professor Seelye, of Amherst, made his 
first speech in Congress on Wednesday, the 12th 
inst., in the exciting debate on the amnesty 
question. The speech was very brief, but very 
clear and satisfactory. He was in favor of am- 
nesty, but not to Jeff. Davis. 


...eMr. Arinori Mori, formerly chargé 
@affaires of Japan in Washington, is now Japan- 
ese minister resident at Peking. This is an 
honor well deserved, though searcely a good 
work of philanthropy, benevolence, or educa- 
tion in Japan but will feel his loss from Japan. 


....It is said that among the applicants for a 
place in one of the city departments in Brook- 
lyn is a nephew of Kosciusko, . If that shriek of 
Freedom’s when the uncle of the Brooklyn ap- 


plicant fell could be heard there now, the 
nephew might feel sure of the place he is after. 


....Casgius M. Clay has advertised his desire 
to be the Democratic victim as nominee for 
the Vice-Presidency at the next election, from 


which we infer that he has abandoned his old 
ambitiun to be President. 


.during last winter. 








Science. 


In the April number of the “Memoirs” 
of the Society of Italian Spectroscopists, A. 
Arcemis publishes some interegting observations 
on the zodiacal light, made at Cadiz, Spain, 
They are at variance, 
though not necessarily irreconcilable, with the 
results of the elaborate investigations of Pro- 
fessor Wright, of New Haven, published about 
two years ago. Professor Wright found the 
spectrum of the light to be continuous, without 
lines either bright or dark, so far as he could 
distinguish. He also found the light to be par- 
tially polarized in a plane passing through the 
sun, and accordingly adopts the theory that 
the zodiacal light is formed by reflection of sun- 
light from innumerable minute meteors. Arce- 
mis, on the other hand, finds in the spectrum of 
the zodiacal lfght one and perhaps two bright 
lines—the first in the green, and, as nearly as he 
could determine in respect to a line so difficult 
to see, situated at 1480 of Kirchoff’s scale ; the 
other, fainter yet, in the blue, at 2270 of the 
same scale. Now the principal line in the spec- 
trum of the solar corona is at 1474. of Kirchoff’s 
scale, and the difference between this and 1480 
is much less than could be answered for with a 
spectroscope such as has to be employed in the 
study of faint lights ; so that Arcemis seems to 
be quite justified in calling attention to the 
coincidence, as suggesting an exceedingly prob- 
able connection between the corona and zodi- 
acal light. As to the failure of Professor 
Wright to see these very faint lines, that is easily 
enough accounted for by the difference between 
the clearness of the atmosphere at New Haven 
and Cadiz. The zodiacal light ought to be ex- 
amined from some tropical mountain-top. 


...-To facilitate the discussion of ethnologic- 
al problems Mr. L. H. Morgan proposes to reec- 
ognize a certain number of ethnical periods, 
representing the conditions in the progress of 
man. These are the following: (1.) A period 
of savagery. (2.) The opening period or lower 
status of barbarism. (3.) The middle period of 
barbarism. (4.) The closing or upper period of 
barbarism. (5.) The period of civilization. The 
ages of stone, bronze, and iron have served use- 
ful purposes in archeology, he remarks; but 
increase of knowledge demands more definite 
sub-divisions. The use of stone implements 
began far back in savagery, which extended 
even to the introduction of iron tools. The 
successive arts of subsistence offer more valu- 
able distinctions. The period of savagery be- 
gan with the human race. The invention or 
practice of the art of pottery may suffice to 
draw the line between savagery and barbarism, 
In the Eastern Hemisphere domestication of 
animals marks the line between the lower and 
middle stages of barbarism ; in the Western cul- 
tivation of the ground with irrigation, and 
house building with stone or adobe, draws the 
same line. The upper status of barbarism is 
defined from civilization by the invention and 
use of a phonetic alphabet and the art of writ- 
ing. Mr. Morgan takes broad views of the ef- 
fects of the arts of civilization in modifying 
the improvement of mankind, being of, opinion 
that the question of man’s supremacy was de- 
cided by his success in multiplying the sour- 
ces and amounts of subsistence. 


....Some very interesting fossil remains of 
Saurians have lately been exhumed in Mlinois. 
According to Prof. Cope, into whose hands they 
fell for examination, they constitute the first 
definite indication of the existence of reptiles 
of the order Rhynchocephala in the Western 
Hemisphere. A remarkable character lies in 
the longitudinal perforation of the centrums of 
the vertebra, as in living lizards of the genus 
Sphenodon, in New Zealand. The remains indi- 
cate two new species, each a new genus, and 
were named Cricotus heteroclitus and Clepsydrops 
Collettii. The specimens were associated with 
remains of some fishes, important in evidence 
of their geologic horizon. Not to go too far 


into particulars, the evidence is that a fragment — 


of the Triassic fauna—so ancient in the North- 
ern Hemisphere and so remarkably preserved 
to this day in Australia and New Zealand—has 
been brought to light in Nlinois. 

....The remarkable and unique collection of 
the Thames Valley remains of extinct British 
quadrupeds, formerly belonging to Sir Antonio 
Brady, of Stratford-le-Point, has been acquired 
by the British Museum. This magnificent 
series of specimens consists of elephants, rhi- 
noceroses, deer, oxen, etc., which have been dis- 
covered during the last thirty years in the Ilford 
marshes. It is stated to contain remains of no 
less than one hundred elephants, referable to 
two species—the mammoth Zlephas primigenius 
and the 2. antiguus—which are represented of 
every age and size; of eighty-six remains of 
rhinoceroses, of three species—R. megarhinus, R. 
leptorhinus, and R. techorhinus; of some five hun- 
dred specimens, constituting fully one-half of 
the collection, of various rtminants, as the stag, 
bison, and ox, including seven examples of the 
great Irish elk and fifty of the red deer. The 
Thames Valley hippopotamus and the British 
lion are also both represented. 
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..--Of the interesting discoveries in connec- 
tion with vegetable physiology one recently 
made by Adolph Mayer is by no means the 
least. It has been long known that living 
plants evolve oxygen; but this was supposed to 
be solely due to the absorption of carbonic gas 
from the atmosphere, the carbon being retained 
to build up the structure, and the oxygen being 
then returned to the atmosphere. Mayer now 
finds that there is an evolution of oxygen con- 
tinually going on—even when there is no car- 
bonic acid in the atmosphere—in those plants 
which contain acids, excepting oxalic acid; for 
these have not the exhaling power in regard to 
oxygen possessed by the rest. The oxygen in 
these cases results from a reduction of the 
acid in the sunlight to some carbo-hydrate. The 
plants experimented with were succulents, 
chiefly of the Crassulaceous family. 


....Some curious observations were lately 
made by Mr. Joseph Willcox, in Colorado, re- 
specting the flight of grasshoppers as deter- 
mined by the weather. Countless multitudes 
of the insects were seen on wing, high in the 
air, one cloudy afternoon. While the probabil- 
ity of rain was being discussed by several per- 
sons of the party the grasshoppers suddenly 
descended to the ground, ina great cloud, “like 
a furious snow-storm.’’ In two or three min- 
ates not an insect could be seen in the air, and 
ina short time it began to rain. Soon after it 
ceased to rain, and the insects took flight again ; 
but in the course of half an hour, there being 
co further special indication of rain, they sud- 
Jenly plunged to the ground again, in time to 
avoid another shower. The same thing recurred 
three times. 


....The Laburnum, known in our gardens as 
the “Golden Chain,” seems to be a dangerous 
beauty. The British Medical Journal reports 
that 58 schoolboys, deceived by the similarity 
of the taste and smell to the liquorice root of 
the drug stores, ate a considerable quantity, and 
all took sick. Their sickness, however, took 
only the form of stupefaction. Two of them 
were only with extreme difficulty aroused. 
After being walked about the yard for ten 
hours, they would still fall asleep on the slight- 
est cessation. It is stated that ‘‘upon careful 
inquiry it was found that these boys could not 
have chewed more than half an ounce of the- 
root’”’—“ these boys’? probably meaning the 
two worst cases, 


...-In the “ Transactions’ of the St. Louis 
Academy of Science Mr. C. V.Riley, the energetic 
and able state entomologist of Missouri,describes 
the habits of two interesting insects, which live 
in the curious cups of the pitcher plant (Sarra- 
cenia variolaris). One of these is a small moth 
(Xanthoptera semicrocea) which lays its eggs in 
the pitcher, where the young caterpillars spin a 
light web and feed on the cellular tissue of the 
leaf. The other isa dipterous insect (Sarco- 
phaga Sarracenia, the larve of which are stated 
to be dropped into the receptacle, to feed upon 
the putrid remains of other insects which have 


perished in the trap, and finally to burrow- 


through the bottom of the vase into the ground, 
to undergo their transformations, 


....An elaborate monograph on the phenom- 
ena of digestion in insects has been lately pub- 
lished by Professor Felix Plateau, so well known 
by his researches in this direction, in the me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Science of 
Brussels. The points especially novel are those 
of the alkalinity of the digestive tube and the 
functions of the gizzard and malpighian tubes, 
the last of which he, with others, regards as ex- 
clusively depuratory in their nature, containing 
oxalic, uric, and phosphatic calculi. Numerous 
drawings of the crystals of these substances 
are engraved on the plates, 


...-The Weeping Willow was named Saliz 
Babylonica because it was supposed to be the 
willow alluded to by the psalmist as that on 
which the Jews hung their harps. Hebrew 
scholars have recently concluded that the word 
translated ‘‘ willows ** should be “‘ poplars,’’ and 
Karl Koch has shown that the Weeping Willow 
is in all probability a native of China. Since 
then further investigation seems to indicate 
that the Populus Euphratica is the “ willow” of 
the psalmist. 


...-How popular Ferns are is evidenced by 
the increasing number of books referring to 
them. Mr. John Smith, for many years curator 
of the Kew Gardens and one of the leaders in 
Pteridology, has just issued an illustrated work 
of 429 pages, under the title of “‘ Historia Fili- 
cum.”? And then Newman has just given us a 
fifth edition of ‘ History of British Ferns.” 


....We observe a note from Dr. A. 8. Packard 
to the effect that specimens of the “hateful 
grasshopper” (Caloptenus spretus) indistinguish- 
able from Californian ones have occurred at 
Amherst, Mass. 


.-.-A new scientific society has just been or- 
ganized at Iowa City, under the name of the 
Iowa Academy of Sciences, ; 


Missions, 


Tue Fortieth Annual Report of the For- 
eign Committee of the Protestant Episcopal 
Mission Board is rather discouraging in its tenor. 
The total receipts for the year ending Oct. 14th, 
1875, were $89,724, being $10,275 less than those 
of the previous year and $24,385 less than those 
of the year before that. Very many churches 
have contributed nothing, and those which have 
made offerings have given less than 45 cents per 
member on an average. The missionary force 
has been somewhat decreased. The bishops 
who have been elected for Liberia and China 
have invariably declined the offered appoint- 
ments. The fields occupied by the Board are 
the following: Liberia, where war has seriously 
interrupted the work in the Cape Palmas dis- 
trict, while the whole field suffers from lack of 
supervision since the death of Bishop Auer. In 
China the central stations are Shanghai, Wu- 
chang, and Hankow. There are 9 missionaries, 
170 communicants, and 490 scholars. The hos- 
pital is an important institution at Shanghai. 
In Peking, Dr. Schereschewsky finished his trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into the Mandarin 
language before leaving for America. The 
Japan Mission is under the vigorous jurisdiction 
of Bishop Williams and has the two stations 
Tokio (Yedo) and Osaka. There are 5 mission- 
aries, 3 teachers, 20 native communicants, and 
116 scholars. Haiti has a bishop and 9 native 
clergymen. The girls’ school at Athens, Greece, 
with 609 pupils, is in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. There is-also an excellent school con- 
nected with the Board at Joppa, Palestine, 
which has 45 pupils. The Board has 38 mission- 
aries, 22 of whom are Liberians, Haitians, and 
Chinese, 2 physicians, and 17 missionary ladies. 


...-Dr. Colin Valentine was for nine years con- 
nected with the court of the enlightened prince 
of Jeypore, India, as resident physician. He 
expressly stipulated, on entering this service, to 
be allowed tocontinue his missionary work, 
and through his efforts a mission has been 
established at Jeypore. During these years the 
influence of this earnest Scotchman has been 
deeply felt in the Maharajah’s capital. In the 
prison 1,000 prisoners are now taught reading 
and ,useful trades, instead of spending their 
time in fighting and eating opium. A school of 
arts has been founded, in which young men of 
all castes are instructed by skilled workmen, 
gathered from the chief cities of India. A 
library of 7,000 selected volumes, a museum, a 
philosophical institute, a board of health, a 
medical store, where dispensers are trained, 
and sixteen or seventeen local dispensaries 
opened in various parts of the country, all owe 
their origin to this indefatigable worker. 
Another result of his labors is the building of a 
large hospital at Jeypore, to be called the Mayo 
Hospital, and which has been publicly opened 
by the Prince of Wales. Dr. Valentine is now 
engaged in a further enterprise, which will 
greatly benefit all the missions in India, and the 
Indian people through them. He proposes to 
raise an endowment of $25,000 in order to 
found a medical mission school in connection 
with the government college at Agra. In this 
institute male and female students, gathered 
from the different missions, are to be educated 
for medical services among their people. Dr. 
Valentine is at present in Scotland, where he 
has recently been ordained a full missionary of 
the United Presbyterian Church. 

..--In The Missionary Advocate we find the 
following instance of the power in the Gospel. 
A missionary of the Church of England, about 
to return home from New Zealand, gathered his 
Maori converts around him in a farewell com- 
munion service. To his surprise, he noticed 
one man who had been kneeling at the com- 
munion-rail arise, return to his seat in the church, 
and after a while come back and receive the 
sacrament. On inquiring the reason of such 
conduct, the man replied that he had knelt 
beside of a man whom he found to be the mur- 
derer of his father and whose life he had at the 
time swora to take. At first he could not bear 
to receive the sacrament with this converted 
murderer. On resuming to his seat, however, 
he thought he heard a voice say: “ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” While his natural 
feelings still rebelled against the command, he 
thought that he saw the cross and heard the 
Man upon it say: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” This overcame 
him, and he returned and received the commun- 
ion with his former enemy. 


...-For several years Major C. H. Malan 
has been lending his assistance to the Kaffir 
Mission of the United Presbyterians in South 
Africa. Major Malan isthe grandson of that 
well-known man of God,Czsar Malan,of Geneva. 
He took part in the Crimean War, but resigned 
his commission in the British army in order to 
devote himself fully to the work of Christ. He 
has recently started a new mission among the 
Kaffirs, beyond the river Kei. The station is sit- 
uated on the river Bashi, in the dominions of 








the Galekachfef, Kreli. Major Malan has raised 








about $6,000 for the new mission, has procured 
the services of two Scotch evangelists, and has 
transferred the work tothe United Presbyte- 
rians. His first report, in The Record, breathes a 
rare spirit of devotion and leads us to 
expect abundant fruits among an utterly 
heathen people, who have welcomed the soldier 
missionary and listen very attentively to the 
Gospel. 

....The recent mission of the Methodists in 
the Kumaon district of Northern India seems 
to be making good progress. Kumaon is sur- 
rounded by heathen states, some of which 
are as yet inaccessible to missionaries ; but their 
people come into this district for purposes of 
trade and employment. Most of the sacred 
places of Hinduism are situated at the foot of 
the Himalayas; and, therefore, this country is 
visited by thousands of pilgrims. The mission 
has, therefore, opportunities of influencing far 
more than the one million inhabitants of Ku- 
maon. The converts have thus far been chiefly 
‘gathered from the Dooms, an aboriginal but 
Hinduized tribe, and the day seems near when 
multitudes of them will come into the Church. 
The people of these hills are more honest and 
reliable than the Hindus of the plains. There 
have been a good many converts and inquirers 
during the past year, and in thirty-eight schools 
more than 1,300 children are being taught. 


...»Miss Charlotte Maria Tucker, the well- 
known A. L. O. E. of Sunday-school literature, 
whose departure for India as a zenana laborer 
has been noticed by the religious papers, is to 
have her future home at Umritzur, in the Pun- 
jaub. She is employed by the Indian Female 
Normal Society. Miss Tucker recently showed 
her interest in the women of India by offering 
a purse of $100 for the best poem in Bengali on 
“The Lord Christ.” It was competed for by 
women only, and the prize was divided between 
two Bengali women, both wives of Christian 
husbands. Their poems, it is. said, judging 
from the English translations of them, have 
some real merit. 


....The great obstacle with which the mis- 
sionaries among the Zulus have to contend is 
polygamy. The exchange of wives for cattle, 
as a source of revenue, ease, and honor, has ir- 
resistible fascination for the owner of a kraal. 
Mr. Tyler, in The Missionary Herald, says that it 
is not uncommon for Zulu men to seat them- 
selves in a circle, after listening to an affecting 
Gospel sermon, and, while the snuff-box is pass- 
ing round, speak in this wise : ‘‘ The missionary 
tells the truth. But how can we,who are polyga- 
mists, become Christians? Let not those entan- 
gled as we are give heed to the missionary’s 
words.”” He also mentions the case of a Zulu 
anxious to be a Christian and regardless of the 
sneéers of his heathen neighbors ; but who has 
two wives, and children with each, and cannot 
persuade himself to give one of them up. 


«..-Two coadjutor bishops are proposed for 
those parts of India where the greatest number 
of converts have been gathered. Rev. E. Sar- 
gent, a veteran agent of the Church Missionary 
Society, is to be the bishop for Tinnevelly, and 
Dr. Caldwell, of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, is to be bishop in Travancore. 
Both are liberally-minded men, of a very dif- 
ferent stamp from“the present Bishops of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. 

...-The Waldensians have now nearly as 
many communicants outside of the “ Valleys” 
asin them. It is, therefore, probable that a 
general assembly will be formed for all the 
Presbyterians in Italy, with two inferior synod- 
ical church courts—one for the mountains and 
one for the plains. Thus the Waldenses, divested 
of all remaining exclusiveness, will be a national 
church for all Italy. 


--»eThe eighth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Church was held at Boston, on January 
4th. The receipts of the past year amounted to 
$72,000. The Woman’s Board now has 12 
branches and 800 auxiliaries. It supports 59 
missionaries and 50 Bible-women and native 
teachers. 

....The Methodists have gathered a little 
congregation of 26 persons in several villages of 
Shantung, China, near the chief temple in the 
Empire dedicated to Confucius and in the very 
stronghold of his system. The convert through 
whom this work was mainly done, a man of in- 
tellectual strength and great earnestness, re- 
cently died in the peace of the Gospel. 


....During the month of September two ship- 
loads of slaves, rescued by British cruisers, 
were landed at Frére Town, the new settlement 
on the Island of Mombas, Eastern Africa. Many 
of these freedmen are mere children and come 
into the hands of the missionaries in the most 
wretched condition. 

.... When last heard from, the members of the 
Livingstonia Mission (Free Church of Scotland) 
had entered upon the Zambesi River and were 
preparing to go into the interior. 


-+eThe Church Missionary Intelligencer de- 
plores the mysterious absence of conversions at 








most of the North India stations. 








- The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 30th. 
DAVID AND JONATHAN.—I Sam. xx, 35—42. 








THe golden text of this lesson very aptly 
gives its true keynote. David’s brothers drop 
from sight after the earliest records of his life. 
And what is told of them is not very creditable 
to their brotherly spirit (I Sam. xvii, 28). Jona-" 
than, however, looms up grandly, and by his 
entire connection with David proves that among 
men even a friend may be found who “ sticketh 
closer than a brother.’? The view presented in 
our lesson illustrates 

1. THe Fipetiry oF TRUE FRIENDSHIP (Vv. 
85, 40).—Friendships which spring up sud- 
denly are justly regarded with suspicion. 
Those which are made between parties unequal 
in rank are also apt to waver. Here, however, 
is a friendship of rapid growth and between a 
prince and a shepherd boy; but it continued 
unshaken under specially trying circumstances. 
The interview detailed in the lesson shows (1) 
Jonathan’s fidelity to David’s interests. Saul 
had so bitterly manifested his antipathy to 
David that David fied for his life. His exile 
was, however, an occasion of great sorrow 
to himself and to those who loved him. 
Jonathan undertook, therefore, to secure for 
David the royal favor, and the result of this 
effort was made known by the signal of the 
arrows, as detailed in this lesson. He wasseek- 
ing David’s interests, therefore, in this whole 
transaction. But we see (2) his fidelity to the ap- 
pointments made with his friend. A reading 
of the chapter whence this lesson is taken abun- 
dantly illustrates this point. Promptly, heartily, 
and accurately were all the demands of this oc- 
casion met. But the lesson shows 

2. THE TENDERNESS OF TRUE FRIENDSHIP 
(v. 41).—Jonathan hurried the lad away, for he 
found the opportunity for a personal interview. 
* And as soon as the lad was gone’”’ David arose 
and hastened to his friend. Then followed one 
of the tenderest interviews which we have on 
record. Kisses and tears were blended with 
their words. David knew the destiny appointed 
for himself; but until God should bring that 
actually to pass Jonathan was his superior, and 
David would bow down before him three times 
in acknowledgment thereof. ‘ Until David 
exceeded”? may mean that, as in the 
East the inferior always gives the last 
salutation, so David persisted and gave his final 
acknowledgment of Jonathan’srank. How ex- 
actly this corresponds to the love described in 
I Cor. xiii, 4,5. On the other hand, Jonathan 
accepted David as his own equal, and certainly 
as his superior at a later day (ch. xxiii, 16—18). 


Tenderness appears, therefore, at every step. 
But we see 


3. THE DEVOUTNESS OF A TRUE FRIENDSHIP 
(v. 42).—The two separated in peace, “‘ foras- 
much as we have sworn, both of us, in the 
name of the Lord.’’ Friendship plighted be- 
fore God and ever kept in that solemn position 
cannot easily degenerate nor can it be abused. 
Those thus bound may go their respective ways. 
Their lots may be cast in widely different fields ; 
but God watches over and blesses them, and 
their earthly friendship is but a type of their 
eternal union beyond. . 

Our practical duties in this direction are these : 
1. Do not despise friendship. ‘‘ Thereis a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother,” even among 
our fellows. 2. Seek noble friendships. The 
true and godly are better far than the casual 
and irreligious. 3. Cultivate friendships. “He 
that hath friends must show himself friendly.” 
4. Holy earthly friendships are but types of the 
nobler friendships beyond, and of that noblest 
of all, the friendship of the Prince of Peace, 
who recognizes us as kings and priests,.even 
while we are here in our lowliness. 








..-“ When there’s a will there’s away” is s 
maxim applicable to Sunday-school work, as 
well as to many other affairs. In proof, wesub- 
mit the following description of a Sunday-school 
at Amsterdam, Holland. The account is from 
Mr. T. B. Bishop, a prominent Sunday-school 
worker of England. Of the school under con- 
sideration he says : 


‘It is rather a remarkable school, for it is scat- 
tered about in various parts of a brewery and vin- 
egar manufactory—some classes in one lar 
room, others in se te rooms,{and some not 
aroom at all. It is next to impossible for all the 
children to meet together for o or closin, 
the school, so that these exercises are confine 
to those in the 1: room. We first saw two 
classes of boys in the lower floor, near the 
engines, and close to where the coals were 
stowed. There were twenty-one in one class 
and twenty-four in the other. They seemed 
remarkably attentive and intelligent. The 
teachers were questioning on the lesson, and 
the boys evidently answered well and were tak- 
ing a real interest in thesubject. Next we went 
up some very steep stairs, and found a class of 
big lads, twenty-two in number. Then we vis- 


ited a class held in the coopery-shed, tools and 
shavings being all aroun ere were forty- 
four younger boys in this; and, though the 


teacher was a new one, lately come from:a coun- 
try district, they were thoroughly attentive and 
under control and were answering questions in-- 





telligently, Then we came to the large room 
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up-stairs, where there were five classes of girls 
from twelve to twenty-one fn a class, two of 
them taught by male teachers. The larger 
classes, of course, had to be arranged on forms, 
two or three deep, and one young lady, evident- 
ly an earnest, good teacher, had to speak quite 
loudly to make herself heard by all. In another 
room there was a class of elder girls ; but I saw 
no infant class: None of the children were as 
young as many we find in English schools. The 
school in the large room closed with the singing 
of a psalm, and a collection was made (fora 
Christmas clothing fund for poor children and 
for missions) in curious large tin canister. 
Library books were then given out to the chil- 
dren.’ 


e 

-... We all acknowledge that Mr. Moody is 
wise in winning souls. On Thursday of the 
Week of Prayer the noonday service at the Depot 
church was to consider the topic, How to Lead 
our Children to Christ. Upon this point Mr. 
Moody said: 

“Now my experience in the Sabbath-school 
has been something like this: that wherever I 
could find a teacher who was willing to work 

rsonally with the children, and get them to 
earn one by one, and talk with them, and pray 
with them, and pray for them, and then, after 
they had succeeded—because that kind of work 
always succeeds—in bringing them to Christ, if 
they just nursed them and fed them with the 
sincere milk of the Word—instructed them and 
taught them how Christians ought to live, how 
Christians ought to walk—that teacher has al- 
ways been successful. I never knew such a 
teacher to fail. But those teachers who never 
speak to their scholars except in the class and 
when they are all together are about as success- 
ful as the ministers who never have any inquiry- 
meetings and who always meet their — 
the pulpit and preach to them in a body. If we 
are to be successful in leading children to Christ, 
it must be done personally.’ 


...-Prof. Toy, writing for The Sunday-school 
Times, concludes an excellent article upon the 
systematic study of the Bible with the follow- 
ing good advice : 

“Two fundamental rules for Bible study may 
be given: 1. Be honest and diligent in study. 
Spare no pains to find out the meaning of the 
Scripture, and be willing honestly to accept the 
meaning when it is found. 2. Make the Bible 
its own interpreter by careful comparison of 
different passages. Only, in making such com- 
parisons, study the various passages with their 
contexts well. And study each book of the 
Bible in and by itself. Other things — 
equal, he who most deeply imbibes the spirit o: 
the Bible will be its best interpreter. 

“Of course, commentaries are not to be un- 
dervalued. The teacher will find it to his in- 
terest to pay the . = price for the better ex- 
egetical work. he commentary must be 
studied — three things being always borne 
in mind: 1. Every commentator omits much 
that is valuable. 2. Every commentator is lia- 
ble to be biased and partial in his views. 3. No 
mere study of commentaries can give the 
freshness and realness of knowledge that is 
gotten by one’s independent investigation.” 


....Our English cousins have the true idea 
as to the teacher’s training. Their methods 
differ from ours in some respects; but, if the 
true end be reached, the means of reaching it 
matters but little. Mr. H. V. Harris, in the 


London Sunday-school Chronicle, states the case 
as follows: 

“T hold that it is the duty of the Church not 
to send soldiers into the field, even if they be 
volunteers, until they have trained and drilled 
them well as to their general plan of action and 
handling of their weapons. Teachers are not 
miracles of creative power; they do not, like 
mushrooms, spring up in a night; they are not 
at once converted from the world into efficient 
Sabbath-school laborers. True, there are those 
who have a natural gift for teaching ; but there 
are a far larger number who require this facul- 
ty to be induced and educed, and who when 
they have received wholesome training as to 
the best method of leading out the children’s 
thoughts to apprehend the truth will be effi- 
cient and successful.” 


.¢..S8peaking of the means used to perfect 
our teachers for secular schools and urging 
similar efforts for Sunday-school teachers, The 
Baptist Teacher puts the casein the following 
forcible form: 

“ How shall skill in teaching be secured ? By 
a long and blundering experience, throug’ 
which some, like Christian in the Slough of 
Despond, will flounder, but in which more will 
be hopelessly swamped and from which many 
will turn back in disgust? Who wants to sub- 
ject his children’s training to such stupid ex- 

rimenting? Who would pay ‘school tax,’ 

work were so badly done? No. We demand 
that the acquisitions of wisdom in this matter 
of teaching, as in all other matters, be handed 
down from one generation to the following. 
Let the young be lifted up to the plane attained 
by the older, and thence let them begin their 
still higher ascents.” 


....Ata recent institute written statements 
were taken from thé teachers as to their work 
in visiting their scholars. The result (which, 
being entirely anonymous, was probably a quite 
honest one) was as follows—namely: full one- 
half confessed that they did not visit. their 
scholars at all. One-half of the remainder vis- 
ited occasionally, sometimes when a pupil was 
sick or absent unduly. Only one-fourth of the 


whole number claimed to maintain regular vis- 
itation for religious purposes. This, which may 
be buta specimen showing, indicates a very 
sad neglect of a fine opportunity for usefulness. 

...-From one of the mountain counties. of 
Virginia a brother writes as follows : 

‘““We have no pastor resident in this entire 
region; but we have an evergreen Sunday- 
school, and we mean to keep it so.” 

....Somebody has hit it exactly in saying: 

“Above all things else, have a teachers’ meet- 
fing. You may as well attempt to run a church 
without a prayer-meeting as to runa Sunday- 
achool without the weekly teachers’ meeting.’ 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
lishers for al volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


4.°NOLD'S “GOD AND THE BIBLE.” * 








In this book Mr. Arnold advances to re- 
pel the attacks made upon “Literature and 
Dogma.” The re-enforcements which he 
orders up are of a rather motley character, 
consisting mainly of assaults on the meta- 
physicians in general and the biblical critics 
of Germany in particular. An occasional 
sharpshooter in the shape of a clever sar- 
casm serves to increase the execution; but, 
on the whole, we wish Mr. Arnold had not 
written the work. If book-making were 
an end in itself, there might be some excuse 
for the discussion, but a book of this 
kind is valuable only as it throws some 
light on the question. 

Mr. Arnold tells us in his preface that he 
has been to hear Mr. Moody preach on 
salvation by Jesus Christ. 

** Mr. Moody’s account of that salvation 
was exactly the old story to which I have 
often adverted—of the contract in the Coun- 
cil of the Trinity. ‘Justice puts in her 
claim, said Mr. Moody, for the punishment 
of guilty mankind. God admits it. Jesus 
intercedes and signs an undertaking to that 
effect. Thousands of years pass. Jesus is 
on the cross at Calvary. Justice appears 
and presents to him his signed undertaking. 
Jesus accepts it, bows his head and ex- 
pires.” Of this Mr. Arnold says: ‘The 
story is not true; it never really happened. 
These personages never did meet together 
and speak and act in the manner related. 
The personages of the Christian Heaven 
and_ their conversations are no more matter 
of fact than the personages of the Greek 
Olympus and their conversations.” 

Mr. Arnold has his mind made up, and it 
will be useless to say anything to him; but 
for the benefit of the reader we are moved 
to suggest that a doctrine is one thing, the 
mode of conceiving it is quite another. In 
popular and vivid statement it is hardly 
possible to avoid such pictorial representa- 
tion as that to which Mr. Arnold objects; yet 
we no more believe in any such scenic 
reality than Mr. Arnolddoes. The doctrine 
is that Christ is the reconciliation of 
Heaven and earth. This is the fact to which 
the Christian theologian holds fast. The 
modes of conceiving this doctrine vary. 
One is found to be gross; another has some 
other objectionable element. In the Early 
Church it was taught that Christ made a 
bargain with the devil. These gross modes 
of conceiving the doctrine were finally dis- 
credited by Anselm. Other conceptions, 
too, have been changed; but the doctrine re- 
mains as vital as ever in the Church. Mr. 
Arnold’s argument is too easy. The great 
doctrine of a divine judgment has - been 
variously conceived. In one place we are 
told that a book of remembrance was 
kept, and on it were written them that feared 
God and that thought upon his name. In 
another place we read that the small and 
great stood before God, and the books were 
opened, and every man was judged accord- 
ing to the things written therein. Now how 
easy to dispose of this doctrine by saying 
that all this never happened and’ never will. 
It is in no way likely that God has a book- 
keeper or uses a pen; and thus the notion 
of adivine judgment of men is triumphantly 
disproved. This mode of arguing has espe- 
cial advantages. In the Middle Ages it was 
common to represent the Trinity as three 
persons trying to put three pairs of feet into 
one pair of boots. Here we have a short 
and conclusive disproof of the doctrine; for 
it is not at all probable that such a feat was 
ever attempted, much less performed. We 
really cannot feel, however, that this play 
on the gross conceptions of ruder ages has 
any great argumentative value. Mr. Arnold, 
however, seems to thjnk it has; and sure 
he is an honorable man. 

Mr. Arnold has another magic argument 
against the metaphysicians. He had been 
much exercised to know what “being” 
means, and remained in great perplexity 
until it occurred to him to look up its ety- 
mology. Prof. Curtius’s Greek Grammar 
proved of great service in this inquiry, and 
he found that its root meaning is to breathe, 
to grow. At once it flashed upon the-au- 

*GopD AND THE BIBLE. A review of objections to 
“ Literature and Dogma.” By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


D.C.L. London: Macmillan & Co.; Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1876. 





thor that to call God a being was an anthrop- 
omorphism; and, since that has grown to 
be the unpardonable philosophical sin, there 
is nothing to do but to cease calling God a 
being, and to substitute for it the better 
term ‘‘the eternal not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness.” This ‘‘ eternal,” 
however, we are forbidden to call either a 
person orathing. It is impossible to ad- 
mire too profoundly this device of studying 
metaphysics with a Greek grammar. As 
against Curtius’s it would be unpardonable 
presumption to suggest that the metaphysi- 
cian understands by being that constant 
force whereby a thing is or exists, or 
whereby it isdistinguished from nothing- 
ness. That is a mere trifle, since the word 
etymologically means to breathe or grow. 
In the common thought, too, everything 
which has real existence is distinguished as 
either a person or at hing. There is absolute- 
ly no place in thought for this third some 
thing of Mr. Arnold, whichis neither. But 
this, too, is only a trifle. Mr. Arnold con- 
fesses that he “‘ never did hit it off very hap- 
pily with the logicians ”; and we think he is 
right. 

“« An eternal not ourselves.” What mean- 
ing has this strange-looking phrase? An 
eternal person or an eternal thing does not 
shock our thought. But an eternal adject- 
ive! Really, we must leave Mr. Arnold to 
make the best of it. It has no meaning for 
any one else. 

Mr. Arnold’s strictures upon the methods 
of the German biblical critics are, neverthe- 
less, very good, Such quiet sense and crit- 
ical penetration are a great relief after the 
dreary confusions of the earlier pages. 
Whether this part atones for the rest, how- 
ever, is doubtful. Atall events, we do hope 
that Mr. Arnold will not attempt anything 
more in the theological and metaphysical de- 
partments. 





...-Mr. Emerson’s new book, Letters and So- 
cial Aims, equals in interest and value, we thfnk, 
any of his more recent volumes of prose. Of 
course, it far surpasses his later volume of 
poetry. Each of the essays is the result of long 
and laborious days of thought, and each is to be 
read with care and in one’s best moods. Their 
merit is not even; now and then the value of 
some paragraph is wholly destroyed by some 
gratuitous piece of radicalism ; and in point of 
literary style none shows any change from the 
ruggedness, as well as the strength, of Mr. 
Emerson’s earlier days. But most of them do 
not have occasion to deal with religious themes, 
and the final essay, on ‘‘ Immortality,’’ clearly 
shows Mr. Emerson’s vast superiority in ability, 
and also in common honesty, to some among 
the motley throng who call him their prophet. 


...-Martindale’s United States Law Directory 
Sor 1876 isa quarto of 813 pages. It contains 
the names of one or more of the most reliable 
law firms, banks, and real-estate agents in each 
of the principal cities and towns of the United 
States and Canada. It also has a very complete 
digest (arranged by states) of the commercial 
laws of each state, and also has the Bankrupt 
Law in full. It meets a long-felt want of 
business men, and it would seem to be 
almost invaluable to merchants and business 
houses generally having customers scattered 
throughout the different states, and to any one 
having need of a business correspondent away 
from home. In the publisher’s office of THE 
INDEPENDENT the work is constantly referred 
to and relied upon. 

..-..A. 8. Barnes & Co. have just brought out 
a new edition (the second) of Prof. E. M. Pen- 
dleton’s Text-Book of Scientific Agriculture. Dr. 
Pendleton is thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject he professes to discuss and his volume, 
as a text-book for the agricultural colleges, 
which have now become so numerous, is the 
best treatise with which we are acquainted. 
The non-agricultural reader who picks it up 
will conclude that the ‘‘ Aggies ’’ have to master 
an art somewhat more elaborate than Josh Bil- 
ling’s rule for farmers would seem to indicate : 

“He who by farming would git rich 
Must dig, and so, and plant, and sich; 
Work hard all day, sleep hard all nite, 
Save every cent, and not git tite.” 

....Dr. John 8. C. Abbott knows how to write 
entertaining biographies for boys. The last 
volume in his ‘‘ American Pioneers and Patriots”’ 
series (Dodd & Mead) isGeorge Washington ; or, 
Life in America One Hundred Years Ago. Among 
brief biographies of Washington this book de- 
serves to hold a good place. . It presents in a 
compact form and in an interesting style the 
leading facts of the life of the great man. The 
narrative does not have much to say concern- 
ing Washfngton’s civic life, but is qhiefly de- 
voted to his military career. The sub-title of 
the volume is not a particularly fortunate one. 


....The Inn Album (James R. Osgood & Co.), 





Mr. Robert Browning’s new poem, had the pecu- 
liar fortune to be introduced to American read- 
ers in the columns of the Sunday edition of The 
New York Timés, That paper published it, of 
course, as agreat “‘card.”” Tous the story is 
coarse and gross. If published in prose, it 
would attract not much attention and no little 
condemnation. Between the two extremes of 
total inability to read Browning at all and of 
enthusiastic admiration of his every word there 
is no neutral ground for the critical reader to 
stand on. Or, in other words, to quote from 
this poem itself: 

“If a fellow can dine on rnmp-steaks and port wine, 

He needs not despair of dining well here.” 

«++ The Sensualtstic Philosophy of the Nineteenth 
Century Considered (Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co.) has no very striking merits or demerits, 
being an average discussion of sensualistic and 
materialistic theories. The author might have 
said what he does in much less space; but the 
criticisms are generally sound. The author is 
occasionally betrayed into rhetorical shudders— 
due, no doubt, to his pulpit training—as when he 
speaks of a “ prelibation from the pit,’’ or of 
“the ghastly wickedness” of certain conclu- 
sions. These shudders add no especial force tc 
the argument; but still any one unacquainted 
with the literature of the subject will find the 
book worth reading. 

...-Lee & Shepard have issued Mrs. Sarah 
Flower Adams’s justly celebrated poem, ‘ Near- 
er, my God, to Thee’’ in an illustrated edition. 
The volume is a handsome and inexpensive one. 
The accompanying designs are by Miss L. B. 
Humphrey. None of them can be called great, 
but all are innocent and some are specially 
pleasing. Very good is the full-page plate 
which is inserted between the first and second 
stanzas. The text of the poem, as here printed, 
varies somewhat from the common version. 


....Hurd & Houghton have published in a 
pamphlet of unusual beauty Supposed Miracles, 
a@ paper read before the New York Methodist 
Ministers’ Meeting, last September, by the Rev. 
J. M. Buckley, one of the brightest men of the 
denomination hereabouts. The paper is both 
able and symmetrical. We have found it, too, 
very entertaining reading, it ‘‘ puts things” so 
well; and we doubt not that our readers witt 
like it, too. 

....The Christ of Paul (Charles P. Somerby) 
is a rationalistic book by George Reber, who un- 
successfully tries to show that the Early Chris- 
tian Fathers were rascally and the Early Chris- 
tians gullible and gulled; that Ireneus wrote 
the Gospel of St. John, etc. Mr. Reber is more 
temperate and better read than most of his 
school, and from the style of his book we think 
it likely that he was once an Evangelical minister. 


..--The Problem of Health; how to solve it 
(Boston: B. B. Russell), by Reuben Greene, 
M. D., is a plain and practical volume. Dr. 
Greene holds somewhat extreme views on cer- 
tain hygienic points, but he is not dangerous in 
his dietetic reform. Much common sense adorns 
his pages, and we think his book, in its direct 
and even homely advice, will be read and liked 
by numerous and profited persons. 


....Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. have just 
issued two neat and cheap little pamphlets. 
One is How to Study the Bible, by Mr. Moody, 
who certainly knows how; and the other is 
Job’s Comforters, an able paper by Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of London, with an introduction by 
Dean-elect G. Z. Gray, of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge. 


...-Jveligion and Progress (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) is a thoughtful and suggestive essay by 
Henry C. Pedder. Mr. Pedder has carefully 
studied the new-old question of the relations 
between faith’ and science, and his thoughts and 
conclusions are rich and valuable and deserve 
attention by participants in and students of the 
subject discussed. 

.».«The Snow Image and other Twice-told Tales 
is the last volume in the pretty and cheap new 
edition of Hawthorne, published by James R. 
Osgood &Co. This is one of Hawthorne’s most 
delightful books, and seems more charming 
than ever, somehow, in its handsome new dress. 





NOTES. 
The Overland Monthly is dead. 


The Boston Atheneum library now contains 
107,378 volumes. 


And yet another—Oliver Optic’s Magazine—has 
been discontinued and merged in St. Nicholas, 
A good magazine and a good successor. 


Sheldon & Co., having determined to aban- 
don their retail business and to devote them- 
selves, after the fashion of several of our 
larger houses, exclusively to the publishing 
business, will shortly leave their store under 
the Grand Central Hotel, and become neizhbors 
of THe INDEPENDENT, on Murray street. 


The American Bookseller is the new literary 
semi-monthly of the American News Company. 
The old American Bookseller's Guide we used to 
find one of the most useful of our exchanges; 
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but this, its successor, is better in every way. It 
costs only five cents a number, or a dollar a 
year, postage paid, and will prove very useful 
to bookmen of all sorts. 


Hurd & Houghton have issued a new cata- 
logue of their publications, which is really a 
beautiful specimen of the typographical art. It 
is systematically arranged and will surprise 
people by the display of literary riches it makes 
on the part of a comparatively young house. 
We extract a few words about the history of the 
celebrated Riverside Press : 


“The Riverside Press, where are manufac- 
tured the books published wy Hurd & Hough- 
ton, as well as many publications by other firms, 
is situated on the banks of the Charles River, 
in Cambridge. Massachusetts, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile south of Harvard College. The 
visitor from Boston reaches the place by the 
Riverside Bress horse-car, leaving Bowdoin 
Square on the quarter hour, or the Brighton 
horse-car, leaving the same place on the half 
hour, the distance from Boston by this route 
being just half an hour. Theclump of build- 
- inclosed in the yard was represented in 

1 by a single brick building, forming now the 

rear projection of the principal building, and a 
wooden attachment. It was at that time a city 
building, that had been abandoned for larger 
quarters elsewhere, and had passed into the 
hands of a Boston publishing house, who leased 
it to the printing firm of H. 0. Houghton ¢ 
Co., the successors of Bolles & Houghton, 
firm which was preceded by the long-established 
one of Freeman & Bolles. In the spring of 1864 
Mr. Houghton formed a partnership with Mr. M. 
M. Hurd, of New York, which, under the style 
of Hurd & Houghton, has since that date been 
engaged in the publication of books, dating its 
issues from the joint offices of New York and 
Cambridge. The one building, which in 1852 
took the name of the Riverside Press, afterward 
became the property of its tenants, and was en- 
larged by them, and the estate now held by the 
firm comprises between three and four acres, 
lying between Charles River, on which it abuts, 
and Blackstone street. The principal building 
is four stories high, with a front of a hundred 
feet and a depth of ahundred and sixty feet. 
In this is contained the offices, all the 
departments of printing, stereotyping, lithog- 
raphy, and plate-printing. At the rear isa 
large fireproof warehouse, for the storage of 
sheet stock and paper; a smaller fireproof safe, 
wholly above ground, for the storage of stereo- 
type plates; and a building containing the en- 
age and stereotype foundry. The water-front 

protected by a stone pier, allowing ample 
wharf room and a fine, open view of the river, 
meadows, and distant hills; while within the 
premises are anumber of buildings, with gar- 
dens attached, for the accommodation of work- 
men and their families.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Among My Books. By James Russell Lowell. 
(Se cond series.) 12mo, pp. 327. Boston : James 
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Geological pain By L. F port (Second 
series.) 12mo0, pp. v, 229. The same........... 175 


Bosses) from an Old Manse. z Ni: nthaniel Haw- 
thorne. (New edition.) 2-vols., sq. 16mo, pp. 
27, 265. The same 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, coanpiaes 
portions of his Diary from 17 no oa 1848. Edit- 
ed by Charles Francis Adams. Vol. VIII. 
8v0, RP, iii, 548. Philadelphia: WB: Lippin- 
GONE GOD, .. odbc dsvicces seisugecasededécccinceté 500 
Lippincott 's Magazine of Popular Literature and 
cience. Vol. XVI, July—December, — 
THO GAME, ...ccrececessscssecseeessssssccegece 
Wooed and Marr ed. ‘A novel. 
chette Carey. 12mo, pp. 498. 
The Pillow of Stones. Divine Allegories in their 
Spiritual Meaning. By Rev. Frank Sewall. 
WEG, Dips HIG! TS GOs bois oc cnc cee ceecnsins 150 
The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. 
By Charles Darwin, M.A. (Second edition, 
revised.) 12mo, pp. viii, 208. New York: D. 
BIDIGUONE OE OU bec, cacadinee cc ce eeecvsccsskocscenee 
The Cotton States in the Springand Summer of 
1875. By Charles Nordhoff. 8vo, paper, pp. 
eee RG Was ona sds ccans sca snssoncmmcaneos vee 0 50 
The Nature of Light, ey a General Account of 
Physical Optics. s Be r. Eugene Lommel. 
Illustrated. (The International Scientific 
Series.) 12mo, pp. xiii, 356. The samé,,...... 200 
The Little Joanna. A_ novel. By Kamba 
Thorpe. (Appleton’s Library of American 
Fiction.) 8vo, paper, pp. 131. The same...... 0 60 
7 — Foe. A Novel. _ By Mrs. Alexan- 
(The Leisure Hour Series.) l6mo, pp. 
” New York: Henry Holt & Co............. 13 
Text-Book of Prose; from Burke, Webster, and 
Bacon. With notes, ete. By Rev. Henry N. 
. 12mo, pp. xii, 636. Boston: Ginn 
ty Se ee eS ee Ae 2 50 
Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Gospel 
# John. _By_Heinrich August Wilheim 
eyer, Th. D. Edited by Frederick Crombie, 
Se . Vol.Il. (Meyer’s Commentary on the 
Ee ey 8vo, pp. xi, 412. Edinburgh: 
7. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner, Weltord 
pe Ra 5 FEELS IE: a ay 3 00 
— er Exegetical Commentary on the 
stament. By the same. Translated 
Dy. Rev. John C. Moore, B. A. (Meyer’s Com- 
momeee, on the New Testament.) 8vo, pp. 
ETI COs cinder nese ciiarecconsveccigst 300 
region of a Old Testament. By Dr. G. F. 
Vol. II. Translated by Sophia ‘lay- 
lor. (Clark’s Foreign Theological Library.) 
Svo, Pp. 497%. The SAME....605 0.200.060 coos 300 
Martindale’s United States Law Directory ng 
1875-6. By James B. Martindale. 8vo, pp. 813. 
New Yorks J. B. Martindale ............ccccee0 
ua s mber i Age. Vol. CXXVII; October— 
Decemb: er 875. 8vo, pp. vi, 824. Boston: Lit- 
er rr eee 3 00 
Micheline. e Tale. By Madame Eugéne Ber- 
sier. Translated by Mrs. Carey Brock. ;Ilus- 
trated. fe pp. iv, 316. New York; E. P. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SERMONS TO THE CLERGY. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 

“This is a spicy book and calculated to awaken much 
discussion. The piquant papers comprised in it are 
full of keen witand sly humor; and, while they do 
sometimes almost seem irreverent, oae enjoys the wit 
that sometimes runs counter to the og method 
of Goaling wit — sacred subjects. wry, % Tribune. 


d cloth. pe Price: ef. 
For sale at an the bookstores. Mailed, “postpaid, on 


receipt of 
ccelpL oT ELIAM F. GILL & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
Life of MOODY and SANKEY, 
0 bes Sak > bortns nid. 
1 Y, 26 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 
RATGRE A woakie. 2 Fpustsaied Journal of Sci- 
ence. $a year. MAC & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor | Place, New York. 
Ase Rn. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 


Ut of Books free by mail on ap prncstian. 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N. 
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READING FOR CHILDREN. 


OPINION OF CHAS. FRANCIS ADAMS. 


A TRENCHANT EDITORIAL. 


A CLERCYMAN’S OPINION. 


What You Can Get for Five Dollars. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


says in a letter to the Quincy (Muss.) Putriot that 
three-fourths of the books in brisk demand at’ the 
public libraries are “vapid and sensational.” He 
thinks that parents ought to guide the children’s 
taste in the choice of reading more than they do. The 
Newark Advertiser, in 


A TRENCHANT EDITORIAL 


on this subject, says: “A worse literature than that 
which is spread before the children of this country it 
would hardly be possible for the mind of man to con- 
ceive or his hand to execute. It is even worse than 
an open advocacy of vice and intemperance, for that 
would carry its own antidote, while what we have ex- 
cites, stimulates, and debases the intellect, unfits it for 
healthy food, fills the imagination with gaudy and 
distorted pictures of life, and develops the passions 
at an age when they should be most under control. 
How much of the low moral tone of soctety is due to 
these satanic issues of the press we do not know; but, 
asariver can nowhere be so effectually poisoned as 
at its source, so we have aright to believe that the 
millions of these papers, devoured by curious and 
eager children, must influence toa large extent the 
tone of thought and the drift of action of those 
whose plastic minds come under their influence.” 

The writer adds: “It may be somewhat unneces- 
sary to state that we have no reference in the above 
to those monthly magazines for children, which are 
as healthful as they are beautiful. If all editors 
were as able, truthful, and devoted as Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge (who edits St. NICHOLAS), there would 
be nothing to complain of.” The New York Tribune 
says: “In 


THE AVALANCHE OF IMMORAL LITER- 
ATURE 


that threatens the children, some strong, vitally 
wholesome, and really attractive magazine is required 
for them, and ST. NICHOLAS has reached a higher 
platform and commands for this service wider re- 
sources in art and letters than any of its predecessors 
or contemporaries.” 


A CLERGYMAN’S OPINION. 


Rey. C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., in an article in the Sun- 
day-school Times on the subject, says of ST. NICHOLAS, 
SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for GIRLS and 
Boys: “A cleaner, purer, more trustworthy periodical 
for children cannot be named. It ison the side of all that 
is true and good, from beginning to end.”’ 

In order to place this magazine within the reach of 
all, the Publishers offer to send the 14 numbers (Nov., 
75, to Dec., 76) for $3.00. 

Or for $5.00 they will send the twelve numbers, be- 
ginning with Nov., 75, and either of the bound volumes 
of St. NricHoLAs for ’74 or 75, the full price of whiche 
is $7.00. Or for $8.00 they will send St. NICHOLAS as 
above and both the bound volumes, the full price of 
which is $11.00. 

Each of the volumes is complete in itself. They are 
by all odds not only the best, but the handsomest gift 
books for children ever issued. 

The volumes contain more than 1,500 octavo pages, 
with nearly 1,000 illustrations. They have five splendid 
serial stories, besides shorter stories, historical and 
biographical papers, poems, sketches, rhymes, jingles, 
riddles, etc.; more than equal in contents to 20 vol- 
umes of ordinary children’s books of 6,000 book pages, 
costing $30!! 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER is now ready. 
Two specimen numbers, with prospectus for 1876, sent 


* postage paid, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 748 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


will Publish at once 


“Pres. Finney's Autobiography.” 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


REV, CHARLES G. FINNEY, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


An intensely interesting narrative, written in 
characteristic style, of the principal events in the 
life of the great revivalist. 





111 andgi1i3 William street, New York. 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicngo. 


THE GALAXY 


FOR FEBRUARY 


Now Ready. 


CONTENTS : 


Madcap Violet. By William Black, author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” etc. 

Home-Rulers in the English Parliament. By 
Justin McCarthy. 

Anna Seward and Major Andre, AN OBSCURE 
LEAF OF HISTORY. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Elizabeth. By L. C. W. 

Suicide. By Albert Rhodes. 

Transfermation. By Nora Perry. 

Parma and Bologna. By M.E. W. 8. 

Reuben Dale. By Miss Annie T. Howells. 

The Tradition of Conquest. By Mrs. 8. M. B. 
Piatt. 

Minor French Novelists. By H. James, Jr. 

Secial and Domestic Life Under the Ancient 
Regime. FROM THE FORTHCOMING VOLUME BY 
HENRI TAINE. 

Parson Kelly. By Marian Douglas. 

Barberry. By Jane G. Austin. 

A Word or Two on Emerson. By John Burroughs. 

Army Reduction. 

Drift-Wood. By Philip Quilibet. 

Scientific Miscellany. 

Current Literature. 

Nebulz. By the Editor. 


IN THE NEXT NUMBER WILIfBEGIN 


GEN. GEO. A. CUSTER’S 
Reminiscences of the Late War. 


These articles, it is believed, will be second only to 
“Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs” as vivid pictures of army 
life and startling adventure. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


we Prepay the Postage. 
Price 35c. per Number. $4.00 per Year. 


It can be had with either “Harper's 
Weekly” or “Bazar,” or “ Appleton’s 
Weekly,” for - - - - - - 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO,'S 
(743 and 745 Broadway, New York;,) 
NEW STANDARD BOOKS. 

I. 

GEORGE SMITH’S LATEST WORK : 
THE 


CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF GENESIS. 


Containing the Description of the Creation, the Fall 
of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the 
Times of the Patriarchs and Nimrod; Baby- 
lonian Fables and Legends of the Gods 
from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

BY GEORGE SMITH, 
of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British 
Museum, Author ef “ History of Assurbani- 
pal,” “Assyrian Discoveries,” etc. 

With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, $4. 


Mr. Smith’s first volume, “‘ Assyrian Discoveries,” 
attracted wide attention from all biblical students, 
because of the important bearing of the discoveries 
it recorded upon the accuracy of the narrative of the 
creation, as rehearsed in Genesis. Here Mr. Smith 
summarizes the results of still later and more com- 
prehensive researches. The inscriptions which he 
has deciphered cover a wide range of subjects, as will 
be seen from tte title of the volume, and are of the 
most marked significance and of the highest import- 
ance. 





m1. 
Max Muller’s Chips from a German 
Workship. 


Chips from a German Workshop. 
By F. MAX MULLER, M.A., 

Foreign Member of the French Institute, etc. 
Volume IV.—Essays, chtefly on the Science of Language, 
with Index to Vols. III and IV. 

One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Besides Prof. Max Miiller’s well-known lecture on 
Missions, this volume contains his inaugural lecture 
on the Value of Comparative Philolgy asa branch of 
Academic Study, delivered before the University of 





LITTLE GRAVES. Choice Selections 
of Poetry and Prose. With an Introduction by J.G 
Holland. $1.50. 

DANIEL QUORM, AND HIS RE- 
LIGIOUS NOTIONS. By Mark Guy Pearse, Au- 
thor of “ Mister Horn and his Friends,’ ete. $1.00. 

GYPSY’°S QUEST. By Josephine Pol- 
lard. Illustrated. 16mo. 9c. 

A continuation of the Gypsy Stories. 

BESSIE AND HER SPANISH 
FRIENDS. A story of the Bible in Spain. By the 


Author of ‘“‘Constancia’s Household,” ete. i6mo. 
90c. 
JESSIE IN SWITZERLAND. MIlus- 


trated. 16mo. %c. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. 





Youth’s Companion. Specimen copies sent 
ten PERRY MABON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


re Sy na Eiht hes CONGRESS, S WA Session 
e 


certs ce AGENTS WANTED. 








Oxford, in 1888; the Rede-Lecture on the Stratifica- 
tion of Language, and on Curtius’s Chronology of 
the Indo-Germanic Languages; an essay on the Mi- 
gration of Fables; a lecture on the Results of Com- 
parative Philology; an address on the importance of 
Oriental Studies; a review of the Life of Colebrooke; 
a reply to Mr. Darwin; and a paper “in Self-De- 
fense.” The volume exhibits Prof. Miiller’s great 
erudition and is marked by all his charms of style. 





ALSO JUST PUBLISHED 
HODCE’S 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Reduced in price from $15 to $12. 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. By Dr. Charles Hodge, 
of Princeton Theo. Sem. In three vols., 
8vo, with Index. The set, $12. 

To be had of all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers. 
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Dh 00-3 Catalogue, Boston 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1876 
WILL BE SENT, 


POSTACE FREE! 


and will continue to furnish more good articles 
from eminent men and women than any week- 
ly newspaper in the country ; and its numerous 
and able editorial departments will be main- 
tained and strengthened as occasion may de 
mand. 





MORSE "B 








PREMIUMS! 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 
This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’sS 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Ukenesses of President Lincoln and his Cabi- 
net—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Batcs, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. 
We present this engraving to Subscribers of TH 
INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
1 ——se. one year, in advance, postage free, 
pene 
Renewal of an Old Subscription 7 for 2 bichon 
advance, postage iret. . including 
EMNGQraving....ccccrsccccceccooes -cvccccccecsccecece 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 
Size 24 by 38} Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchi¢ 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed iikenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW 
MISS SEDGWICK, Mrs. SIGOURNEY, Mrs. SOUTH- 
WORTH, MITCHELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, KEN. 
NEDY,. Mrs. MOWATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY. 
PRENTICE, G.W. KENDALL, MORRIS, POE, TUCK. 
ERMAN, HAWTHORNKE, SIMMS, P. PENDLETON 
COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, BANCROFT, 
PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHER, CU RTIS 
EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FOLLER 
OSSOLI, CHANNING, Mrs. STOWH, Mrs. KIRKE- 
LAND, WHITTIER, LOWELL, BOKER, BAYARI 
TAYLOR, SAXE, STODDARD, Mrs. AMELIA 
WELBY, GALLAGHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 


We offer this engraving to subscribers of THz InDB 
PENDENT on the following terms 


1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Engraving........... $3 25 
A renewal of an Old Subseription for two 
yoets. in advance, postage free, incl 
the above Engraving, .......eseecesseeveee inane 6 06 


CHARLES § SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

The new Steel Engraving of Charles Sumner by the 
great artist, Ritchie, is ready for delivery. Our sub- 
scribers can have this splendid work of art by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber, with $3.50, or by 
renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in 
arrears) and sending us the same amount, or for a two- 
years’ renewal and $6.00 in advance, or for two new 
subscribers and $6.00 in advance. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritchie has engraved for us accurate Steel En- 
gravings of President Grant and Vice-President Wil 
son. We will send both of these to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including both of the above Bngravings $3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inckes. 

We have a Stee! Engraving (from a plate made by 
Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. We will present it 
to subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the follow- 
ing terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above ove Engraving b eb dcaticcdt $3.00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 

GX MONTHE SHAHAM LINCULE. ee re 

This book is a graphic narrative of the scenes, 
events, and conversations: which transpired within 
the cognizance of its author, while residing at the 
White House, engaged on his famous painting, ‘ The 
Emancipation Proclamation.” We will present this 
book to subscribers’ for THE INDEPENDENT on the 
following terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, in onal tage 
free, tncluding the above boot... — 





$6 PROVIDENCE? 7? WRINGER. 


We haye a contract with the manufacturers of the 
‘* Provi eee wile er,” by which we — their very 
best * -Whee hine” (cash price 35) toany 
person who will sehd us the names of t. NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $3.00 each ( hy 00 in all), 
in advance; or who wal Naereogel their own subscriptions 
twringe rei, E, ierenen se. oe Se aa be 

er” eliv at our office or sent 
express, a8 may be directed. — ne 


HENRY Cc. BOWEN, 
Publisher “‘ The Independent,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Iil., 
W. L. HEATON, Manager. 


For Terms, Club Rates, etc., see Page 20. 


Address 
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SCRIBNER for FEBRUARY. 


“The Bulls of the Blessed Trinity” 
is the title of a chapter in 


BRET HARTE’S “GABRIEL CONROY,” 


which is one of the most vivid pieces of description 
in modern fiction; and the portraiture of character 
in this same February installment of the story is, per- 
haps, equally powerful. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE takes 


“PHILIP NOLANS FRIENDS” 


further on their adventurous way through the West- 
ern Wilderness. 


“NEW YORK IN THE REVOLUTION” 


bas a concluding chapter in which some curious an- 
ecdotes are told and strikingly illustrated. 


“THRE HOLLIS BUST OF MILTON,’ 
of which a large and excellent engraving is given, 
will be welcomed by admirers of the man and the 
poet as virtually a discovery. This paper is made ad- 
ditionally interesting by aletter from Prof. Masson, 
the biographer of Milton and the editor of his works. 


“A PIECE OF SECRET HISTORY,” 
accompanied by a fine portrait of GENERAL ROBERT 
E. LEE, is one of the most important disclosures that 
have been made with: relation to the Secret History 
of “ The Confederacy.” 


“A HUNDRED THOUSAND HOMES” 

is the title of the most fulland satisfactory account 
yet given of Philadelphia’s peculiar institutions—the 
six hundred building and loan associations, whose 
methods are now attracting so much attention in 
other cities. 

Clarence Cook’s Paper on House-Furnishing 

and Decoration, 

fully and beautifully illustrated, is the third of a very 
interesting series. 


“THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN” 
is described by MOSES CoIT TYLER, in the series of 
some of the REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
This is the first University in the country which, hav- 
ing attained success upon the old system, has incor- 
porated the plan of co-education of the sexes. 


“FERNANDO NORONHA” 


isthe name of a singular penal colony in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, here described with pen and pencil. 


JOHN ADAMS, 


in the “REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS,’ asserts his 
views on the currency question. 


DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 

in TOPICS OF THE TIME, writes. of ‘“* The Bible in the 
Public Schools,” acknowledging a change of view. 

“THE OLD CABINET” has to do with “ Friendship.” 
“HOME AND SOCIETY” tells about “Two Ways of 
Teaching at Home,” etc. In“\CULTURE AND PROG- 
RESS” books by Viollett Le Duc, James, MacDon- 
ald, Miller, the Marquis of Lorne, etc., are discussed. 
“THE WORLD’s WORK” contains notes on the Solar 
Engine, New Measuring Instruments, and various in- 
ventions and methods. In “ BRIc-A-BRAC,” Words- 
worth’s recently-discovered poem to the Queen is re- 
published. 


On the whole, SCRIBNER for FEBRUARY may be. 


considered a number of rare excellence. 
Subscription price,$ta year. November and De- 
cember numbers free to all new subscribers for 1876. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
BANCROFT’S 
Native Races of the Pacific States. 


COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES. 

From an exhaustive review in THE N. Y. INDEPEND- 
ENT, by Charles C. Jones, Jr., author of “ Antiquities 
of Southern Indians:” 

“And now that Mr. Bancroft has completed his 
zreat undertaking we heartily congratulate him upon 
the consummation of a labor so herculean in its 
scope, so exhau*tive inits research, 80 comprehensive 
in detail, so useful in its character; pursued with en- 
ergy, candor, and intelligence worthy of all commend- 
ation, and constituting a monument of which not 
only the Pacific Coast, but our whole country, may 
well be proud.” 


PRICE IN CLOTH, $5.50 PER VOL, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
: 549 and 551 Broadway. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO, 


and other Sketches, Fragments, and Drawings. By 
WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Edited by Miss 
THACKERAY. Royal quarto. Half bound. $7.50, 


“ Both the drawings and the letter-press area fac- 
rimile of the original, and, for that reason, if for no 
other, are sure of a welcome. We doubt whether Mr. 
Thackeray’s artistic skill has ever yet been presented 
in so favorable a light as in these reproduction 
which have. in their fidelity to the originals, some o 
the charm of genuine work. Miss Thackeray intro- 
duces this last memorial of her father with a graceful 
and affectionate little preface.”—London Times. 

“The volume gives Miss Thackeray a new claim on 
the world’s gratitude. . . . Itissofullof life and 
so delightful in itself.” —London Atheneum. 

“A splendid book of entertainment.’’—Liverpool 
Albion. 


WOOED AND MARRIED. 


A Novel. By Rosa Nouchette Gaser, puthoe. of 


“Robert Ord’s Atonement,” ** Barbara 
Trial,” etc. 12mo. Fine cloth. $1.75. 
. . . “But in this book itis not, as we have shown. 
very safe to jump to any conclusionsat all. There is 
lenty of romance in the heroine’s life at Ingleside; 
Putit would not be fair to tell our readers wherein 
that romance consists or how it ends. Let them read 
the book for themselves. We will undertake to prom- 
ise tnat they will like it.”—London Standard. - 


THE PILLOW OF STONES. 
ine Allegories: their Spiritual Meaning. By Rey. 
Wank bewall” I2mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 

. . . “Itis meant to show how to obrain atrust in 
the Divine Providence. This and the other discourses, 
numbering in all twelve, illustrate certain pzssages in 
the Old Testament in @ very impressive manner. The 
work is unsectarian and full of the most devout feel- 
ing.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

*.* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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’ THE WEEKLY SUN. 


1776. NEW YORK. 1876. 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-six is the Centennial 
year. It is also the year in which an Opposition House 
of Representatives, the tirst since the war, will be in 

wer at Washi n; and the year or tue twenty- 
hird election of a President of the United States. All 
of these events are sure to of great interest and 
Sageranes, especially the two later; and all of them 
and everything connected with them will be fully and 
freshly reported 








Of all thi 


upoa these absorbing Noptes. 
he twent--third esidential election, with the 


thoroughly well informed. 

The WEEKLY SUN, which has attained a circulation 
of overeighty thousand copies, already has its read- 
ers in overs tate and Territory, and we trust that the 
year 1876 will see their numbers doubled. It will con- 
tinue to bea thorough newspaper. All the general 
news of the day will be found in it—condensed when 
unimportant, at full length when of moment; and al- 
ways, we trust, treated in a clear, interesting, and in- 
structive manner. 

It is our aim tomake the WEEKLY SUN the best fam- 
ily newspaper in the world, and we shall continue to 
give in its columns a large amount of miscellaneous 
reading, such as stories, tales, poems, scientific intel- 
ligence, and agriculturalinformation, for which we are 
not able to make room in our daily edition. The agri- 


MEITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
7 Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 
New methods for self-cure without drugs, in Dr. 


par ty as os bg . yy Women.” ae 
r $1. Enclose stamp for 12-page summary 0: 
kk. WOOD & CO., 





book. 
17 Kast 58th street, New York. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A COLLECTION OF 


CHURCH MUSIC 


ON A 


iwNEW PLAN..£) 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


“The most noteworthy work of 
he age.”’ 


Church 
THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
MUSIC. THE MUSIC IS OLD. 

















A 
NEW 


IDEA 














cultural department especially is one of its pr 
features. he fashions are also regularly reported in 
its columns, and so are the markets of every kind. 

The WEEKLY SUN, eight pages, with fifty-six broad 
columns, is only $1.2) a year, postage prepaid. As this 
price barely a ete the cost of the paper, no discount 
can be made from this rate to clubs, agents, post- 
masters, or any one. 

The DAILY SUN,a large four-page newspaper of 
twenty-eight columns, gives all the news fortwocents 
acopy. Subscription, stage prepaid, 55 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year. SUNDAY edition, extra $1.10 
per year. We have no rare oe agents. Address 

THE SUN, New York City. 


RIFTED ASUNDER; 
or, THE TIDE OF FATE, 
is the latest home story by Miss AMANDA M. 
DOUGLAS, author of “In Trust,” ** There’s no Place 
Like Home,” “Seven Daughters,” etc. The story is 
strongly marked by the characteristics of style that 
have secured to the author the wide popularity which 
sheenjoys. The exciting plotis unraveled without 
recourse to conventional, sensational methods, and 
the author’s thorough comprehension of human na- 
ture invests with the atmosphere of naturaliuess even 
the more highly-wrought scenes incident to the story. 


Cloth, $1.50, 
For sale at the bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on 


receipt of price b 
WILLIAM F. GILL & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of 5,000 

Choice_Books at 30 to 50 per cent. 
below Publishers’ prices. 

Great bargains in good books. Cata- 

logue free to any address 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 

143 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston. 

Shout all who 


HAW! HAW! HAW! Sout an who 


Kewrious,’ Kweer, Kwaint, Komic, Elastic-Rubber 
Faces. Each one will make 100 different faces, and 
oh!sofunny. Greatest thing ever made. Just the 
thing for holidays. One will convulse a whole town. 
7kinds. Mailed free for only 25 cents each; 5 for $1. 


Send for one and “ laugh and grow fat.””, WONDERFUL 
MAGIC FINGER! A mystery indeed! You can stick 
it through your hat and yet make no hole! ’Tis the 
wonder of theage. Send for it and have fun FOR- 














EVER! Only 2 cents; 5for $1. CARDS OF CouRT- 
SHIP, LOVE-MAKING CARDS, FORTUNE-TELLING 
CarRDs! 8kinds,each in neat case. These are the 


best cards ever made, and every yo 
them to enjoy these long evenings. 
Send for them and 


ung person needs 
ae 


! e ‘ N 
will take with the girls. Only 15 cents. 2 
For every sweetheart or lover. All about 


CINATOR! 7 
courting, cure for love, ete. Only licents, LOVER’s 
TELEGRAPH. Needed by every lover. Only 20 cents. 


All above are elegantly illuminated. Sent free for 
rice. 10,000 books for sale. Catalogue FREE. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


1 ‘ - 

IMMENSE SUCCESS, 1% new sup 
scribers every 
week testify to the popularity of the“ people's pa- 
per,” the STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Mth year, a large 
8-page,40-column paper, illustrated, and filled with 
charming stories, tales, poems, wit, humor, and 
three columns devoted to its “ Rogues’ Corner,” or 
expose of Swindlers, Quacks, end Humbugs. It is by 
all odds the best and most popular of all the literary 
apers. Read by 150,00) delighted subscribers, estab- 
ished 1863, and never suspenis or fails to appear on 
time. It_is a ‘family friend’ and a complete family 
paper. It will save you from being swindled and give 
you most delightful reading for a whole year. Fail 

not to subscribe NOW. 

FOU R charming French chromos are given FREE 
to every One paying $1 forthe BANNER for 
1876. These are worth $1 each, and are BEAUTIES, all 
mounted ready to hang or frame. Reader, you want 
the BANNER you MUST try it. It costs very little, 
only 75 cents a year for paper, or $1 for paper and four 
beautiful 8x10 chromos, all sent prepaid. Sent three 
months for only 10 cents. TRY It ONCE. Send for 
samples, or, better, 10 cents and receive it 3 months. 

Address BANNER CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 











of The National Sunday School ) er 
M. AZ. 


C. HAZARD, Eprror. e Pioneer Sunda 
School Magazine. Undenominational, Evangelical. 
Best Contributions, Best. Lessons, Best Editorials. 
$1.50 per year. No S.S, Magazine so popular. 
Specimen Copy sent R E E on application to 

Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE. 


he representative paper of Iowa. The first 8-page 
asl “in the state. Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly 
editions. Large circulation, principally in lowa, Mis- 











souri, and Western Illinois. Full staff of News, Po- 
litical, Commercial, Humorous, and Miscellaneous 
riters. A live paper, replete in every deparument, 
and one of the fest advertising mediums in the West, 
Mailed 1 tpontpaia ), Daily, $9.80 per year; Semi-Weekly, 
$3.30; Weekly, $2.15, Send for specimen copy. 
HAWKEYE PUB. CO., Burlington, Iowa. 
DISEASES of the most 
difficult and, under the old 
systems of medicine, hope- 
less ch t re 
ane fully big apg ee neg — 
drugs. “ ences 0 r. ote’s Suc. 
peg le «Gratuitous Advice to the Sick” sent free 
by mail. 
Consultations in office or by letter, free. 
address BH. B. FOOTE, M.D., author of 
* Piais Home Talk’? and ‘* Medical Common Sense,” 
“ Science in Story,” etc.,etc., © 


120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


All have observed the power and beauty of a fa- 
miliar melody when it is appropriately introduced in 
connection with other music. This principle is made 
use ofin the“ Choir and Congregation.” Its plan is 
to have short musical services, that begin with the 
choir and end with ‘‘all the people,” each consistin: 
of an introductory anthem, joined to and crowne 
with a familiar tune, that becomes the chorus or 
climax of the performance. 


THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC 


forms 4 new basis for union and mutual co-operation 
in church worship, in having something for all— 
choir and congregation—te do. Descriptive cir- 
culars sent to any address on application. 
Price of “‘ CHOIR AND CONGREGATION,” in cloth, $2. 
Specimen copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE NEW SONG-BOOK 


PREPARED FOR MESSRS. 


Moody 


AND 


Sankey’s 


SPECIAL SERVICES, 


““COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACREDSONGCS,” 


by P.2P. BLISS and IRA D. SANKEY, 
is issued in the following styles: 
One, 32mo, Words only, paper covers..... 5 cts. 
One, 8vo, Words and Music, paper covers, 25 cts. 
There are finer editions of each style: One of 
Words only at 10 cents; of Words and Music, 30 
gents, 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1.25. 
These books are for sale by Booksellers al] over the 
country ; or orders may be sent to either of the Pub- 
lishers, 


John Church & Co. Biglow & Main, 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 








BRAINARD’S =MUSICAL WORLD. 


r The largest, best,and most popu- 

$20 WORTH lar musical monthly in the world. 

—6f-- Forty pages of new music and in- 

MUSIC teresting reading in each number. 

F 1.50 Guy 1.50 Sonn with — 

able premium. ollars’ wo 

or $ i * of musicin each volume. Send 

15 cents for specimen copy, containing $2 worth of 

new music and full particulars. Agents wanted. 
Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent free, 
Address . BRAINARD’S SONS, 

MusicPublishing House, Cleveland, O. 


- STATIONERY. PICTURES, ETC. 














m of sctiP” jn 
ree et" ware contsine 
, 


Se A 
eastS* yaniod gent 48. 
oraame of oon of BirdE) go sity OOP 


WM. R. GOULD, successor to WEST & LEE GAME CO. 
Worcestgr, Mrss. Send three cent stamp for 1 of 
3. 








“To keep Letters, Bills, Receipts, and ess Pa- 
rs always in ry ry * order, from A to Z, itis the 
est invention of the day.’”"—SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
2” PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEW sent free. 

C. A. COOK & CO., Chicago, IN. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U.S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. It contains over 400 fine historical engrav- 
ingsand 900 ARES, with a full account of the ap- 

rouching gran t ial celebration. Send fora 

uy description and extra terms to agents. Na- 
TIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, ®a. 


0,000 
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150,000 articles, 3,000 
ZELL’S engravings, and 18 splen- 

H did maps. The BEST 
EnclycopediA. BOOK of universal knowl- 
cw Revised Edition.{ ©4ze in the language. Now 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











SERMON BY MR. MOODY. 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 2d, 1876. 


I suppose there is not a man or a woman 
in Philadelphia but that has had a great 
many wish them a Happy New Year. I 
suppose many of you have had thousands 
wish you that. But I donot know as it will 
do you much good if some one don’t tell 
you how to make it a happy new year. I 
have no doubt but that thousands in this 
audience are already making new resolu- 
tions. You have made some by the voice 
during the past 48 hours; you have entered 
into new covenants; you know it isa time 
when we look back over the past and take 
a look into the future. Certainly a person 
must be very thoughtless that does not stop 
at these mile-stones and consider where they 
are going and how things are going on with 
them. Business men are now taking ac- 
count of stock, to see what kind of a year 
they have had. They are looking to see 
what their profits and losses have been. It 
is well for every one so to stop, and com- 
mence the new year by just looking over 
their past life, to see where they are, and 
what they are, and where they are going. 
Now I want tosay, as I did on Friday night: 
I would not give a farthing for all the reso- 
lutions that have been made in Philadelphia 
during the past 48 hours if they are not fol- 
lowed up. I used to make them, and break 
them as fast asI madethem. It did not 
take me as long to break them as it did to 
make them. I have known men to open 
their veins and take a pen and with their 
own .blood write out resolutions, and 
break them quicker than they made them. 
The trouble is, they are trying to do what 
God could not do himself—that is, to serve 
two masters. And yet there is no better time 
than the beginning of anew year to make 
new resolutions. Now the text that Iam 
about to call your attention tois ‘ New.” 
The first text is this New Birth. Ihave 
spoken twice upon that text. It seems to 
me that I cannet commence the new year 
without ringing it out again: ‘‘ Excepta 
man be born again, he cannot see the King- 
dom of God.” Now bear in mind it is a new 
birth. Born again, born from above, born 
of the Spirit. And if youare born again and 
receive the gift of God it will be worth 
more than all the Christmas and New Year 
gifts that have been given in this country. 
Putting them all together, they would not 
begin to compare with this one gift. I admit 
it is amystery. Christ had to admit that to 
Nicodemus. ‘‘The wind bloweth whence 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound there- 
of, but canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth. So is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” The wind may be 
blowing due south here, and a hundred 
miles away it may be blowing due north. 
Here it is hot enough for July almost, and 
it is the first of January. And you goa 
little west, and there may be a terrific snow- 
storm; they may be frozen up. We cannot 
account for these things. Men that have 
gone up in balloons tell us they meet dif- 
ferent currents of air; and you have seen 
sometimes the clouds, some sweeping as 
fast as they can north and others going 
west—different currents. We cannot tell 
about the wind; nevertheless, we know that 


there is wind. Now that is the illustration 


that Christ used to Nicodemus: ‘‘ As the 
wind bloweth where it listeth and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, and thou canst 
not tell whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth, so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” Now, if you commence the new 
year without being born of God, without 
being converted, your resolutions are worth 
nothing. They will be worthless. That is 
what we want—the new birth; and with the 
new birth we get new hearts. Ah! that’s 
worth more than all the world. Then the 
yoke is easy and the burden is light. One of 
your citizens was telling me of some one in 
Philadelphia—I do not think it is far from 
this building—who built him a house, and he 
wanted to make it imitation stone. So he 
just built of brick and put on the plaster. 
And every winter the frost tumbled the plas- 
ter off, and every spring he had to get it re- 
plastered. At last he got tired; and he just 
took the front out and put in brown stone, 
and he has not touched it since. It is a new 
house. He don’t need to be patching up the 
old one: But that is what many men and 
women in Philadelphia do every year. 


They say they are going to begin anew life, 

and they begin to patch up the old nature; 

and they get worse than they were before. 

Now, my friends, all these resolutions don’t 

do anything for you. They don’t change 

you. Itisthe new birth that makes the 

radical change. No other change will begin 

to take the place of the new birth, Now 

bear that in mind. The following illustra- 

tion has been used and is tothe point: A 

man has bought a farm, and he finds on that 

farm an old pump. He goes to the pump 

and begins to pump. And a person comes to 
him and says: ‘‘ Look here, my friend, you 
do not want to use that water. The man 
that lived here before, he used that water, 

and it poisoned him and his wife and his 
children—the water did.” ‘‘Is that so?” 
says the man. ‘Well, I will soon make 
that right. I will find aremedy.” And he 
goes and gets some paint, and he paints up 
the pump, putties up all the holes, and 
fills up the cracks in it, and he has gota 
fine-looking pump. And he says: ‘‘ Now I 
am sure it is all right.” You would say: 
‘‘What a fool! To go and paint the pump, 

when the water is bad.” But that is what 
sinners are up to. They are trying to paint 
up the old pump, when the water is bad. 

It was a new well, he wanted. When he 
dug a new well it was all right. Make 
the fountain good, and the stream will be 
good. Instead of painting the pump and 
making new resolutions, my friend, stop 
it and ask God to give you a new heart. 

Why, you cannot keep those heavenly gifts 
with this earthly nature. It is utterly im- 
possible. You tell a man to keep the com- 
mandments, and he cannot do it until he is 
born of God. It is utterly impossible—as 
impossible as if the command should go 
forth to-morrow morning that every man 
and woman in Philadelphia should speak 
French. I could not speak French to save 
my life. If you condemned me to death if 
I did not speak French, I should have to 
die. It would be an impossibility, just as 
it is an impossibility for heavenly-minded 
people to live with this earthly nature. 

They must be born again before they can 
keep the law. This is the trouble. People 
are trying to serve God in the flesh... That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; that of 
the Spirit is spirit. ‘“‘“Ye must be born 
again.” Here is a man that is a leper. 
He says: ‘‘I will go and put on a different 
garb. I will put on a new suit of clothes. 
That will remedy the leprosy.” He covers 
up the leprosy. He is the leper just as 
much as he ever was. That is just what 
sinners are trying todo. They are trying 
to serve God and to serve the world also. 
They are trying to conceal their infirmities, 
trying tocover them up, so that no one shall 
know it—the same as the man with the 
leprosy. So you may try to make yourself 
out a Christian. You may join somé church 
and go through all the forms; you may 
become a member of a Sabbath-school and 
have charge of a class; but, my friends, if 
you are not converted you will be worse 
and worse, not better and better. You 
must have a new birth. Oh! may God 
carry new truth into your heart in the 
beginning of this year, and all the 
rest of the years will be better for 
it. I have been converted twenty years, 
and the last is the best. Every year is 
better and better. I expect 1876 will be 
better than 1875. I have talked with those 
who are not converted, and they grow worse. 
It will grow darker and darker to the men 
of the world; but to the converted the light 
shines brighter and brighter till the glorious 
day. It will not begin to be brighter till the 
new birth does take place. When the chil- 
dren of Israel were brought out of bondage, 
God rolled away 400 years in Egypt. They 
had been in the service of Egypt all that 
time, and all those years went for. naught. 
They were not counted. And all those years 


— it goes for naught. We startfrom the cross 
as we do from the cradle. Oh! that this 
may become a beginning for you and that 
you may become to-day children of God'and 
heirs of Heaven. The next new thing is, 
we are brought into a new creation. Old 
things are passed away and all- things are 
become new. Now, you unconverted don’t 
understand it. You say that is a mystery. 
I will admit it; but I will tell you what, if 
I should ask all that have been converted if 


that you have been serving Satan and yourself _ 


rise, you would see thousands rising. ‘ Old 
things are passed away and all things are 
become new.” A lady was asked, after she 
had been converted, if her heart had been 
changed? She says: ‘‘ Something has been 
changed. Either the world has been 
changed or T have; for things are altogether 
different from what théy once were.” So it 
is, and so it will be with you, my friend, ‘if 
you are born again. You will be born into 
anew creation. ‘Old things will pass 
away‘and all things become new.” You 
will still be in this old world; but this old 
world will become different to you. I re- 
member the morning I was converted. I 
thought the sun never shone brighter; the 
birds sang sweeter than ever before. I 
thought all Nature was praising God. I 
thought I was in a new world. §So it ‘was. 
I was brought into a new creation. It was 
a new cause. I had new realizations. I had 
become a child of God. To reach Heaven 
I must live different. I must put off the 
old man, with its deeds, and put 
on the new man. [ tell you, my 
dear friends, if conversion don’t mean that, 
it don’t mean anything. We cannot live as 
we have been living. We must be’different. 
Now that is the next thing that we want. 
We want this new creation. Old things 
have passed away, all things have become 
new. Can you say that? If you cannot 
your resolutions ain’t good for anything. 
You may make them as often as you area 
mind to. They are all worthless. Would 
you ask yourself this question: Have I been 
born into the new kingdom? If you have, I 
will tell you how you can test it. All the 
things you once loved you will care nothing 
for, and the things you once hated you will 
love. If there was any place I hated any 
more than another before I was converted, 
it was the church. If there was one sound 
I hated more than another, it was that of the 
church-bell; but the next day after I was 
converted it was the sweetest sound to me I 
ever heard. It was the new creation. Old 
things had passed away. My feelings to 
me were different. I loved them. » The 
next thing after we are born again is, we be- 
come partakers of the heavenly nature. 
That is a great mistake we make. We 
think we can serve God with the old nature. 
Bear in mind, this poor old nature cannot 
serve God.. Therefore, we must have a new 
nature. That is what we get when we get 
eternal life. That is what we get when we 
getanewheart. All these things come down 
from God. In other words, it is the love of 
God planted in us. It isthe incorruptible 
seed that shall never, never perish. Have you 
got it? Have you got it? Have you got the 
new nature? Are you a partaker of God’s 
nature? If you have not; I beg of you don’t 
you rest till you have got this new nature; 
and with it you will find it is easy to serve 
God. I may be able to help some Chris- 
tians right here. When I was converted I 
gota wrong idea about conversion. I got 
the idea that conversion was this: that it 
was God changing the old nature. Now 
there is not a place in the Bible where God 
says he will change the old heart. The 
nearest you can get to itis where he says he 
will take away the stony heart and give us 
a heart of flesh; but, instead of being a 
change of heart, it is a new heart. It isa 
new nature, born of God. And a child of 
God is the most remarkable thing on earth. 
We have two natures—one carnal - and 
earthly; born of the flesh, it remains flesh. 
God don’t change the old nature. I have 
got the same old contemptible nature I had 
twenty years ago. Thanks be to God, he 
gives me grace to keep the old man under, 
to keep off the old man when the old man 
comes up. Iam to crucify the flesh and 
make no provision for the old man. [Tama 
new man in Christ Jesus. I am to put 
off the old man, and to put on the 
new man. Now fish, you-all know, can’t 
live out of water. Why? Because it is 
not their nature» to. t-eannot live in it. 
Why? Because it is not my nature I ¢an- 
not. live in the world now. I cannot, go 
everywhere in the world; as I did before. -I 
have a heavenly nature, and it keeps me out 
of it. -I am a citizen of another world. 
“Heaven is my home.’ Some one asked a 
Scotchman if he was on his way to Heaven. 


was only a pilgrim here. Heaven was his 
home. So when we are converted we 


‘“‘Why, man,” he said, ‘I live there.” He’ 
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begins. You may say: 





‘How is this?” 
Why, you find the old nature coming up, 
the old nature coming back again. And it 
often comes back. It shows the mistake 
we have been laboring under. God don’t 
take away the old nature of the flesh. That 
remains flesh down to the end of time. He 
gives us a new nature—a heavenly nature. 
With that we have to crucify the flesh: We 
have to put off the old man and put on the 
-enew man. Look at Paul. Suppose~ you 
took a stand by his side when he got into 
Damascus. Youmight say: ‘“‘Why, Paul, 
what has got over you? You are not the 
man you were when you left Jerusalem. 
Why, Paul, what do you mean? Do you 
now preach Christ? It was only afew days 
ago that you were persecuting Christians. 
Paul, what has come over you? You were 
the man who helped tostone Stephen. What 
does it mean?” ‘Ah! I have got the 
heavenly nature. I live forHim now.” He 
had been born again. He got a nature that 
turned right toward God. He could not 
help serving God.- My friends, have you 
got this new nature? If youhave not, it is 
utterly impossible for you to see God; but 
with that you will have a new God. You 
will change masters. You will have a new 
hope, a new life, and it will be the begin- 
ning of the best year you have ever 
seen in this world. Oh! that you may 
become partakers of the new nature 
to-day. There are three new things— 
the new birth, the new creation, and 
the new nature. Now let me ask your 
attention to another thing—the new name. 
No longer are we the children of earth; but 
we are children of God. In Isaiah it says: 
‘* A new name shall be given them.” We 
read that they were first called Christians at 
Antioch. They might have been called by 
this name or by that name. We now are 
the sons of God. This day you can become 
a daughter of God. And, as God looks 
down from his throne, he will say: ‘‘ That is 
my daughter.” And you all can lookijup and 
say: ‘‘God is my father.” . You are adopted 
into his temple. That is what his new name 
means. Suppose you had adopted a boy— 
took a boy from his parents. You would 
give the boy your name. His name would 
be changed. . He would be adopted into 
your family. So God adopts us into his 
family. We take God’s name. We are 
Christians—Christ-ians, followers of Christ, 
sons of a new father. Don’t you want that 
new name to begin the new year with? 
Why not take it to-day? You can be Chris- 
tians when you go out to-day if you will. 
It don’t appear what we shall be; but, thank 
God, it will appear by and by. There was 
a boy down: in Boston, afew years ago, who 
was only four years old, but he was worth 
millions. He was heir to a great estate. 
It did not appear. He did not know what 
he was worth. Soit may not appear that 
we are heirs toa throne. If we are heirs to 
a throne, should we not be training for it? 
Supposing Queen Victoria should take one 
of your children into her royal palace and 
train that child for the throne of England. 
That would be a wonderful thing. I bring 
you wonderful news. It is God that wants 
to take you into his family and train you for 
a throne'that will last forever. Queen. Vic- 
toria’s throne will soon be gone; but. this 
throne will be. everlasting. That is what 
God wants to give you. He wants to give you 
a@ new name. Do you think of changing your 
name to-day. Youcan do soif you will. 
You can.be adopted) into, God’s family. 
Then there is another thing. .Now we 
have the new name. And when a child is 
born the mother tries to get a new name 
for that child. We can be sons and daugh- 
ters. of God, as well as Christians and fol- 
lowers of the Lord-Jesus. The next thing 
is anew heart. We read in the 10th. chapter 
of Hebrews, 20th verse, that there is a new 
and living way.. My friends, if you have 
not accepted of that way, if you are not 
now children of, God, you are om the road 
to death. The Lord Jesus has got to bring 
us into the new. way—the way of, peace, 
and. the way:of joy,and the jay of life. 
-The way,that-leadeth to the throne where 
he reigns. intriumph. -Don’t you want to 
be brought into the new way,-if you want 
a. happy new year, then your feet. must be 
turned into this new way—this living way 
But Lhave-not time to dwell on this new 
way. I wish I had more time to talk about 











they understand what this text meant to 


have two natures. And then the conflict 


the living way and about the broad 
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way. Look and see all those murderers, 
adulterers, unbelievers. All those wretch- 
ed men are to-day in the broad way. 
And every unconverted woman in this 
assembly is with them. Do you want to 
be brought out of that way? God is here 
ready and willing to do it. Won't you 
honor him and take the narrow way, 
the way of peace, the way of joy? 
The next new thing is a new tongue. 
Christ says, 
that they shall speak with new tongues. 
The moment that a person ‘is con- 
verted, if they have a new heart, they 
must have a new tongue to go with it. 
Lying is gone, blaspheming is gone, and 
cursing is gone. There was a person here 
only a few nights ago who had been cursing 
and abusing his wife. He was converted. 
God gave him, as we trust, a new heart; 
and that very blasphemer went home that 
night to pray. God gave hima new tongue. 
He thought he could not pray when he came 
here; but he went home to pray. That 
tongue, that was full of cursing and blas- 
phemy, began to praise God. That is what 
Christ wants todo. He wants to give you 
a new heart and a new tongue. And when 
you get that new tongue you will begin to 
sing his praise and to praise God for all that 
he has done. But there is another thing he 
gives us. Itisanewsong. You know the 
first song that is recorded in Scripture, and 
the first time the word is used in Scripture 
was after they had escaped from the king 
of Egypt and after they had got over the 
Red Sea. It was the song of redemption. 
The nation began to sing the song of Zion. 
It came right from the heart. They were 
born of God. I have no patience with the 
opera singers inchurches. I believe it is an 
abomination to God. I believe God detests 
it.. If we have the heart to sing, we will 
have no trouble about it. I believe it is just 
as much a sin to sing alie as to tell one. 
You cannot deceive God. You can de- 
ceive the congregation ‘and yourself; but 
I tell you before you can sing the songs 
of Zion you must be born of God. The 
psalmist says: ‘‘He brought me out of 
a fiery pit. He put a new song into my 
mouth.” Then he could sing. God can 
put a new song into the mouths of all 
you people. Then your lives’ would be 
very different, a great deal different from 
what you have ever been before in your 
life. Then you could not help but sing. 
There was a mother once who had a little 
child that was always singing. And the 
mother got angry at it, and said: ‘‘ Don't 
you sing any more.” The mother wanted 
to punish the child for singing. After she 
had forbidden it, the child said: “I did not 
do it. It sung itself. I could not help it.” 
So it will be with you when you are born 
again. Lam not asinger. I ean sing in 
my heart the Lord’s praises. When we have 
the new song, the song of the drunkard, 
the blagphemer, and those comic songs all 
flee away into the dim past. We want the 
song of triumph. It is: 
“ Rock of ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
Or it is: 
“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Letme to thy bosom fly.” 
[ have seen skeptics and infidels die; but I 
never saw one die that wanted to hear a 
song. How different is the death of a 
Christian—one who has been born again! 
You cannot sing too much for them. 
How many times I have been called to the 
bedside of dying soldiers in the hospitals 
during the war! I remember of once seeing 
a lad that was dying, who had been wound- 
ed some time before. He asked me if I 
could sing. I told him no. He said: “I 
wish you would try.” I repeated the words. 
He took it up and tried to sing, and did 
sing, and died with the words upon his lips. 
And so he passed away. It was like being 
at the very gate of Heaven. The Lord had 
put a new song into ‘his mouthr Oh! my 
friends, I hope you will all learn the new 
song. If you expect to sing around the 
throne of God, you will have to singa new 
song. If you expect to sing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb, you must learn 
to sing down here. You must be born 
again. Oh! what a different home you 
will have if you learn the new song. 


. 








Just come to God now and get all these 4 


new things. We will repeat them over 
again, and see what they are. ‘There are 
seven new things: the new birth; the new 


in Mark 16th.and 17th,, 
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heart; the new creation—that is what we 
need to be born into, the new creation; and 
the new tongue; and the new name; and the 
new way; and the new language; and the 
new song. I wish I had time now to go on 
and'speak of the new food and of the new 
experience that we shall get when we be- 
come children of God; but I have not time 
to dwell upon it, But let me say, in clos- 
ing, that you can have all these new 
things if you will commence the new year 
by giving your heart to God. I hope there 
will be many here who will be drawn into 
his kingdom. I see some children who have 
come up here to-day tohear me. I hope 
they will enter through the open door. I 
hope they will become children of God, and 
this will be a happy new year with them. 
Some children think they are too young to 
come to Christ. I remember some time ago 
of a little boy that became a Christian. 
His father was a drunken infidel. His 
father was opposed to the boy’s praying 
in the house. Some one had brought 
the boy to the Sabbath-school, and 
he had found Christ. He had got 
a new heart. His father found him 
praying on his knees. The father got 
very angry. He took him off his knees and 
wanted to know what he was doing. He 
said he was praying that God would make 
him anew boy. The father said: ‘Idon’t 
want to hear any more of that. I suppose 
some of those Christians have been trying 
to teach you these things.” The old man 
did everything he could to‘keep the child at 
home and to keep him from praying. But one 
night the father caught him again at praying 
on his knees. The father was very angry, 
and told him if he caught him praying again 
he would make him leave the house. The 
father was very much in earnest. He said, 
also, if he ever caught him opening his lips 
in prayer he was to leave his house. That 
seemed a strange thing to me. I did not 
believe there was.any one so wicked that 
they did not want to hear prayer in their 
homes. It was not long before the lad was 
found praying again. The father heard the 
boy, and it seemed the very fires of hell were 
burning in his bosom. © He went into that 
room, and he took hold of his boy witha 
curse, and gave him a push, and used lan- 
guage too bad too utter, and told him to 
leave the house, with all his things. He did 
not have many things to takeaway. Drunk- 
ard’s children don’t have many things. He 
took his little bundle and started. He 
went down to the kitchen, where his 
mother was, He walked up to her and said: 
‘‘Good-bye, mother.” The mother said: 
‘‘My boy, where are you going?” He re- 
plied: ‘‘I don’t know.” ‘ What do you 
mean by bidding me good-bye?” ‘‘ Father 
says I cannot stay at home any longer, be- 
cause I have been praying.” The mother 
knew it would do no good to remon- 
strate. She took that little boy to her bosom, 
she hugged him and kissed him; she did not 
know when she would see him again. He 
went to his little brother and kissed him 
and bid him good-bye; then- he went to his 
little sister and kissed her; then he left the 
house. He bid his father good-bye, and told 
him that as long as _ he lived he would pray 
for him. The boy had not gone a great 
ways before the father’s heart was touched. 
The Holy Spirit had touched the father’s 
heart. He ran down the street after the 
boy. He said: ‘‘ My dear son, if this relig- 
ion will do this for you—if it will drive 
you from father and mother and from home— 
I want it.” And the little boy had the priv- 
ilege of kneeling with the father and pray- 
ing to God to convert him. And that little 
child led his father to Christ. I may be 
speaking now tosome little girl who may 
do the same thing. Oh! that you may know 
what it is in the beginning of this new year 
to have Christin your heart. Then you will 
commence the new year singing the new 
song. Let us all bow our heads in prayer. 


eens ceeeneee 


Tue Theological Hall Missionary Society, 
composed of United Presbyterian students in 
Scotland, is lending very valuable assistance to 
foreign missions. Last year the Society con- 
tributed $7,980 to the Jamaica Jubilee Fund, for 
the training of native ministers. This yeara 
fund is being raised for the establishment of a 
church and school in Cesarea. The enterprise 
is under the direction of the Protestant church 
at Bithynia, of which we as yet know little, but 
which seems to be beginning a very vigorous 
work in Asiatic Turkey. 
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BAPTIST. 

BARRON, A. C., accepts call to Culpepper, Va. 

BARROWS, W. C., called to Biddeford, Me. 

BLEAKNEY, J. C., Newton Theo. Sem., ac- 

cepts call to Hantsport, Nova Scotia. 
BROWN, F. 8., Cavendish, Vt., resigns. 
CARR, pn ; Cincinnati, O., goes to Farming 
? 

es og, ,J8., ord. at Diamond Spring, M1l., 

ec. 


CONNELLY, D., West Richfield, Summit Co., 
O., resigns. 
ECKLES, G., ord. at Freedom, Ill., Dec. 4th. 


as Ay Ww. a , ord. and inst. at Billerica, Mass., 
ec. 


FOOTE, = % Red Bank, Monmouth Co., to 
Middletown, N. J. 


GENUN, G. J., acccepts call to First ch., Grant- 
ville, Staten Island, N. Y. 

HAWEES, Joun, goes to Seville, O. 

HASKELL, C. C., ord. at Harborcreek, Erie 
Co., Penn., Dec. 21st. 

HAWLEY, W. N., Fort Edward, goes to Adams 
Village, N. Y. 


- HISCOX, E. T., Jr., Northampton, Mass., ac- 


cepts call to Iowa City, Iowa. 

IVEY, F. H., called to Goldsboro, N. C. 

JACKSON, C. B., Anamosa, Iowa, resigns, to 
take effect April 1st. 

JOHNSON, C. H., New Brighton, Penn., re- 
signs. 


LATHROP, J. H., Holmwood, Kan., Dec. 4th. 
~. H. C., inst. at Brookline, Mass., Jan. 


eiamaianie, C. C., East Otto, Cattaraugus 
Coa., N.. X.5 resigns. 


MARSH, J. H., St. Johnsb Vt., goes to East 
Hardwick, Vt. peeeiibiined 


MASON, D. A., Marshalltown, Iowa, resigns. 

MITCHELL, 8S. H., resigns financial agency of 
Des Moines University. 

MORRISON, J. H., called to Rockford, Mich. 

MUDGE, W., Stem, N. Y., resigns. 

OLNEY, L. W., accepts call to Olean, N. Y. 

OUCHALA TTA, ord. at Round Spring, Ind. 
Ter., Dec . 6th. 

PARKER, G. H., Felchville, Vt., resigns. 

PENDLETON, W. H., late of 53d-st. ch., New 
York City, accepts call to Deep River, Conn. 

POST, A. H., called to Victor, Iowa. 

SANDS, L. C., First ch., Hoosick, N. Y., resigns 
from March 1st. 

SEYMODR, R. G., re-elected chaplain of Mas- 
sachusetts legislature. 

SHAFTON, Tuos., Redford, Mich., resigns. 

SOLOMON, J. B., goes to Sharon, Penn. 

STEPHENSON, J. P., goes to Bedford, O. 

STEVENS, W. E., supplies at Columbia, O. 

TAYLOR, J. B., Jr., Culpepper, Va., goes to 
Wilmington, N. é. 

TODD, A. H., East Cameron and Jasper, N. Y., 
resigns. 

TOWER, W. A., Newark Valley, goes to Dun- 
dee, N. Y. 

a” J. B., of Minn., called to Warsaw, 
nd. 


VAIL, A., called to Colorado Springs, Col. 

VAN OSDEL, O. W., Warrenville, Ill., has 
taken charge of church at Aledo, Ill. 

WATSON, D. R., Lowville, N. Y., called to 
Amsterdam, N. b & 

WILBUR, W.N., Saxton’s River, Vt., resigns, 
to accept secretaryship of New Y ork State 
Education Society. 

WOLFE, O.8., Clam Lake, changes address to 
Hersey, Osceola Co., Mich. 

WOOD, Maco, called to Salem, Ind. 

a N., Cold Water, goes to Milford, 

ch. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, FReEp. B., Boston, Mass., called to 
Chambers-st. ch., Boston, and also to Presb. 
ch., Aurora, N. Y 


rN J OSEPH, died at Somerville, Conn., Dec. 


BIXBY, A., Ashville, N. Y., resigns, and goes 
to Kansas. 

BRAGDON, Joun, Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., 
takes charge of Presb. ch. at New Boston, 
N. H. 


BROWN, W. B., + a call to Plymouth ch., 
Fort ¥ Jayne, Ind. 

CONDIT, JonaTHAN B., Princeton Me., died 
Jan. ‘ist. 


CROSS, W. H., Tomah, Wis., supplies at Hol- 
lister, Cal. 
DALY, James A., Painesville, O., resigns. 


DUTTON, J. M., senior class, Yale Sem., sup- 
plies at Stony Creek, Conn. 


EMERSON, J. D., requested to remain with ch. 
at Biddeford, Me. 


GALLAGHER, W-s., accepts call to Sycamore, 
tM. 

HOYT, J. 8., Port Huron, Mich., resigned Jan. 
2d. 


JENKINS, L., Amherst, Mass., called to 
Fourth Presb. ch., Chicago, tl.” 

MARSH, D. W., Owego, N. Y., resigns. 

PATTON, W. W., wo Tabernacle ch., Chi- 
cago, . , for ‘the winter. 

an - 5 C. W., accepts call to Randolph, 


PORTER, 8. T., accepts call to Ashville, N. Y. 

PORTER, G. F., late of Greene, N. Y., accepts 
call to ont, Neb. 

RODGERS, Geo., closed work at Glyndon, 
Minn., "Dec. 28th. 

WILCOX, T. M., Chicago Sem., ord. and inst. 
at Terre Haute, Ind., Dec. th. 

WOODWORTH, W. W., late of Grinnell, Towa, 
reinstalled at Berlin, Conn., Jan. 6th 
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LUTHERAN. 

ALPERS, C., ord. and inst. at Hetdelburg, 
Le Sheur’Go, Minn. 

ANDERSON, G. W., Uniontown, Md., called to 
Clarksville, n.d. 

BAYER, J. G., Tamaqua, removes, to Philadek 
phia, enn. 

— E., lately inst. at Pittsfield and Perry, 


imamate. J. W., lately ord. by East 
Ohio Synod. 


BURKHARD, J., Iowa Synod, inst. at Middle 
town, 0.” 

COLVER, M., Apollo, Penn., resigns. 

DASH, I. W., accepts call to Salisbury, N. C. 

eee A. “Ky , accepts call to Sterling, White- 
side 

GROSSE, ie Chicago, Ml. Lory to become 
professor at Addison Sem 

HEILIG, J. 8., ne Penn., goes to 
Concord, N.C. 

HERTEL, W., lately inst. at Nauvoo, Hancock 
Co., Il. 

JONES, a S.,ord., by East Ohio Synod, at Can- 

n, O. 

——— Cuas., inst. at Youngstown, O., Dec. 

26th. 


ORT, M., Lockport, N. Y., accepts call to 
Mechanicsburg, enn. 


RYDHOLM, C. P., San Francisco, Cal., removes 

to Burlington, Tow a. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

AMES, B. D., principal of the —“ at 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., died Jan. 5th 

CADWELL, Joun, East ‘Longe adow, 
died Jan. 8th. 

CHAMBERLIN, C., Pacific Methodist College, 
appointed to Southern Methodist ch. at 
San Francisco, Cal. 

SLAYTON, C. P., transferred from East Oregon 
Conference to the California Conference. 
WALSH, W. McKenpres, of the Baltimore 

Conference, died Dec. 10th. 


Mass., 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ANDERSON, J. J., ord. and inst. at Bryan 
Neck, O., Dec. 11th. 

ANDREW, W. H., Seventh ch. (United), Pitte- 
burgh, Penn., accepts call to Galt, Ontario, 
Canada. 

ATEN, J. L., College Corner, O., called by C. 
Y. ‘cong., Cleveland, 0. 

BACON, J.8., Syracuse, N. Y¥., called to Niag- 
ara Falls, N. p # 

BOARDMAN, Henry A., D.D., Tenth-st. ch., 
Philadelphi: 1, Penn., resigns. 

BROWN, Joun G., D.D., secretary of Board of 
Home Missions, declines call to Springfield, 
Ohio. 

BROWN, Neuemian, died at his home in New 
York City, aged 85. 

CORLIS, A. H., Lima, N. Y., dismissed to Pres- 
bytery of tics, Dee. 3ist. 

DAVIS. “W.. 2, C.. Presbytery, removes to 


Lincolnton, Ga. 
DUNCAN, J. DeWrrrt, inst. at Fifth ch., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


GILLESPIE, W. F., of Miss 
Georgetown, Tex. 

GIRARDEAU, Dr., Charleston, becomes pro- 
fessor in theological seminary at Columbia, 
8. C. 

HAMILTON, G. L., dismissed from Presbytery 
of Rochester, 'N. Y., to that of Niagara, 
Dec. 30th 

HARRISON, A., aera Ky., called to 
supply 3d ch. ., Knoxville, Tenn. 

HATCH, C. B., accepts call to U. P. ch., Mans- 
field, Penn. 

HOME, T. W., Patalaska, O., dismissed. 

KENNEDY, A. R., late of Indiantown, accepts 
professorship in Arkansas Coll., Batesville, 
Ark. 

MARQUESS, W. H., ord. 
Missouri, Noy. 25th. 
McNEELY, J. H., Edgefield, Tenn., declines call 

to Knoxville, Tenn. 

MORRISON, A. J., evangelist of Mecklenberg 
Presbytery, N. C., called to supply First 
ch., Selma, Ala. 

PAGE, W. L., Wolcott, N. Y., withdraws his 
resignation. 

PERRY, H. T., late missionary of the A. B. C, 
F. M. at Marash, Turkey, supplies at Wil- 
liamson, N. Y. 

THOMPSON, F. E., Mahoning, Penn., accepts 
call to Concord, Penn. 

THOMPSON, J. L., Elderton and Currie’s Run, 
Penn., resigns. 

YEISLEY, Geo. C., late of — Md., ord., 
Dec. 30th, at Hudson, N 

YOUNG, Joun 8., formerly 4 ‘South Carolina 
Presbytery, supplies 2d ch., Nashville, Tenn. 
: PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

DeCORMIS, Lovts, called to Lynn, Mass. 

LEE, James HAtTTRICK, accepts call to St. 
John’ s, Canandaigua, N. 

MANN, Caseenem, 
Albany, 
Watk: ns, 

McKIM, Joun Linn, accepts call to St. Peter's 
Lewes, Del. 

ss. J. W., Texas, accepts call to Christ ch., 

oliet, Il. 

WROTH, P., Kingston, Mathews Co., Va., 

resigns. 


ssippi, removes to 


by Presbytery of 


assistant at St. Peter's, 
oe 1 ‘accepts call to St. James’s, 


UNITARIAN. 
BEACH, SeTH CurRTIS, inst., last week, at Ded- 
ham, Mass. 
Kk, B. R., called to Grace ch., Rome, 


GREEN, J. B., accepts call to Montreal, Can- 
MAY, Joseru, inst. at Ist ch., Philadelphia, 


Penn. 
ES, Peo supplies at Hingham, 
Males ‘ait Pp 

ae ite tT Northfield, Mass., called 
to Fourth ch, parr gg I. 

WINKELEY, J. W. of Harvard Divinity 
School, ‘cailed to ittieton, Masa, 


1: 
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School and College. 


Fisk Untversrry, established in Nashville, 
Tennessee, to educate teachers and ministers 
for the freedmen of the South, is in a fair way 
to become a great educational power in the 
South. Largely through the sums of money 
raised by the Jubilee Singers, the trustees have 
been able to erect appropriate buildings, and on 
New Year’s Day the tenth anniversary of the 
organization of the University was celebrated 
by the dedication of Jubilee Hall. The Univers- 
ity is under the fostering care of the American 
Missionary Association of New York, sustained 
chiefly by the Congregational Church of the 
North. The Association, it is said, has ex- 
pended about three million dollars in the last 
ten years in the work of educating colored chil- 
dren. The Jubilee Singers are again in Great 
Britain, and as successful as ever in attracting 
and delighting large audiences. It is hoped 
that they will secure funds for the erection of 
another building, which is greatly needed, and 
that they will lay the foundation for a perma- 
nent endowment. 


...-The present time, The Atlanta Herald 
thinks, is a good one in which to call attention 
to the following facts: ‘‘ While education is re- 
ceiving commendable attention over the entire 
country, it is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
many of our best colleges are not paying ex- 
penses from annual receipts. . The State Agri- 
cultural Society of Macon, with 115 students, is 
asking for assistance. The expenses of the 
University of Virginia for the last year were 
several hundred dollars above its receipts, the 
latter being $36,799 ard the expenses $37,197. 
The Cornell University has less than 500 stu- 
dents, and would not meet its expenses outside 
of incidental donations. The average cost for 
instructors in the larger <—_ is $3,000 to 
$4,000 a month. 


...The special committee of the Board of 
Regents of Michigan University appointed to 
examine into the alleged deficiency in the 
accounts of the assistant professor in charge of 
the chemical laboratory have reported an irreg- 
ularity of over $3,000. A portion of this de- 
ficiency has been repaid by the professor, thus 
virtually acknowledging his guilt, and he has 
given a deed of his property to further secure 
the University. These sums cover only about 
half of the deficiency, and concerning the re- 
mainder there is a question of veracity between 
the assistant professor and his superior. The 
former has been suspended by the Board of 
Regents. 








.---The trustees of the Chicago University 
have at length elected a president. The for- 
tunate (?) man is the Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, a 
native of Iowa and for the last three years su- 
perintendent of public instruction in that state. 
The name is a rather pleasant one, but whether 
it will grow any more pleasant by connection 
with the Chicago University the future must 
determine. The council rejoice, it is said, that 
they have in prospect an educator, rather than 
a divine ; and the divines are supposed to feel 
uncomfortable thereat. 


....The second annual report of the presi- 
dent of Boston University states that, by an 
arrangement entered into with the authorities 
of the National University at Athens and the 
Royal University at Rome, the following facul- 
ties were authorized to instruct members of 
this school of all sciences: faculties of the 
schools of theology, law, medicine, and philos- 
ophy, and at Rome faculties of jurisprudence, 
medicine and surgery, physical and mental sci- 
ences, philosophy, and letters. 


....The Rev. Elisha B. Andrews, in his late 
{naugural address as president of Dennison 
University, Ohio., made a vigorous defense of 
sectarian colleges, contending that to put higher 
education in the hands of the government is 
not only impolitic, but wrong in principle. 
The address was doubtless intended as an an- 
swer to the one delivered by President White, 
of Cornell University, at Detroit, about a year 
ago, advocating state institutions, in which 
Ohio colleges were severely handled. 


----The giving of scholarships at Amherst 
College is to be on a more critical plan here- 
after. All who apply for them must give a full 
acccwat of their income, including what they 
earn and receive as gifts, and all their necessary. 
expenses—such as tuition, fuel, room-rent, 
books, etc.—and all incidental expenses. They 
must also promise not to expend anything for 
tobacco, liquors, billiards, or dancing lessons. 
To all of which we say Amen. 


...-An unknown “friend of Woodstock 
Academy,” Connecticut, sent that flourishing 
institution a pretty little Christmas present, in 
the shape of a check for five hundred dollars. 
It has been made the basis of a “contingent 
fund,” to which considerable additions, it is 
expected, will be made in the course of the 
year. 

....Ex-Indian Commissioner Smith has been 
made president of Howard University. 
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Pebbles, 


To keep warm: keep the furnaces coaled. 


...-A dancing master committed suicide the 
other day. He schottish own head off. 


-...Why is it no crime to pick a chromo 
agent’s pocket? Because he has pict-ures. 


---.“*Can you return my love, dearest Julia?” 
“Certainly, sir. I don’t want it, I’m sure.” 


...Why is your wife like dynamite? Be- 
cause she’s apt to blow you up if harshly 
handled. 

--»-“* All is wanity,’’ remarked a tinware ped- 
dler, the other day. ‘‘What’s life to me, any- 
how, but holler and tin sell ?”’ 





..-Thompson says that he and his fellow- 
boarders resemble the early Christians, as they 
are often martyrs at the steak. 


....A Wise man now comes to the front and 
proposes the organization of a Society for the 
Prevention of Crime. That would hit the nail 
on the head. 


....Some people will be overpolite. ‘Don’t 
trouble yourself. I can find the way myself.” 
‘Oh ! nonsense, my dear. I’m very pleased, in- 
deed to show you out.” 


.. Professor (looking at his watch); “ As we 
have afew minutes, I should like to have any 
one ask questions, if so disposed.’’ Student: 
‘What time is it, please ?” 


....A fashionable visitor thus addressed a 
little girl: ‘How do you do, my little dear?” 
“Very well, I thank you,” she replied. The 
visitor then added: ‘‘ Now, my dear, you must 
ask me how I do.’”? The child honestly replied: 
“T don’t want to know.”’ 


----“"If I place my money in the savings 
bank,”? inquired one of the newly-arrived, 
“when can I draw it out again?’ “Oh!” res- 
ponded his Hibernian friend, “sure, an’ if you 
put it in to-day you can get it out again to-mor- 
row, by giving a fortnight’s notice.” 


...-Rev. Mr. Shipman, of Norwich, Conn., 
says he was once called to marry a man who 
was to be united to his fourth wife. As he ap- 
proached the couple he said, as usual: “‘ Please 
rise.” The man fidgeted about on his chair, 
and finally remarked: ‘‘ We usually sot!” . 


....-A darkey who was stooping to wash his 
hands in a creek didn’t notice the peculiar 
actions of a goat just behind him. So when he 
scrambled out of the water and was asked how, 
it happened, he answered: ‘I dunno ’zactly. 
But ’peared as ef de shore kinder histed and 
frowed me.”’ 


.---'* It will certainly shorten your life, Harry, 
if you continue to smoke so much.” “I don’t 
know that,’ replied the gentleman. ‘‘There’s 
my father, who smokes every blessed day, and 
now he’s seventy years of age.’”’ ‘‘ Well,’’ was 
the reply, “if he hadn’t smoked he might have 
been eighty.” 


.-The other day, when a Detroit grocer 
spelled sugar ‘‘s-h-u-g-e-r,”” a friend pointed 
out the word and remarked: “That word isn’t 
spelled right.” “Ha! I see,’ laughed the 
grocer. “One would think I had no educa- 
tion!’ And he crossed it out and wrote 
‘ g-h-u-g-o-r.”” 

.-.‘*Mrs. Sage, I should like to know 
whose ferryboats these are that I tumble over 
in the hall?” “ Ferryboats, indeed, sir! Those 
are my shoes! Very polite of you to call ’em 
ferryboats!? ‘Didn’t say ferryboats, Mrs. 
Sage. You misunderstood me. Fairy boots I said, 
my dear friend.” 


..--A clergyman and one of his elderly 
parishioners were walking on ‘the ice one day, 
when the old man slipped and fell. ‘ Ah!” 
shouted the clergyman, “‘ the wicked shall stand 
on slippery places.”? Theold gentleman looked 
at the parson a moment and said: “I see they 
do; but I can’t.” 


....Tight times are not confined to this sub 
lunary sphere. The other night there was a 
tremendous ring about the moon. It was a 
fair, square promise of a severe storm, and 
everybody prepared for it; but after sevéral 
days of vacillating policy the matter was finally 
compromised at about thirty cents on tha 
dollar. 


ran, one day brought a Newfoundland dog upon 
the bench, and during Curran’s speech turned 
aside and caressed the animal. Curran stopped. 
“Go.on, goon, Mr. Curran,” said Lord Clare. 
“Oh! I beg. a thousand pardons,’’ was the re- 
joinder. ‘I thought your lordship was in con- 
sultation.”’ 


.-..“*How many Lords are there, mamma?”’ 
asked a little girl, on returning from church. 
“Only one, my child,” replied the astonished 
mother. ‘‘ Why do you ask such a question ?” 
“Cause, you know, the minister said there 
would be services on the second Lord’s day in 
this month ; which made-me think it there 





were four or five Lords,’’ 








. «+.+.Lord Clare,who was much opposed to Cur- 








EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


Je Jou have «De to Educate or @ Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for rediars of the tro Nenum 





poten Dy fe fuwie (the ks 
W. D. SANDING, Superintendent 
ACKSONVILLE, 


COLLEGE GRADUATE and one who has ped 
considérable experience in teaching, both in 
schools and colleges, wishes a position in some school, 
or would teach in a family as private a Has the 
highest recommend moderate salary would 
be accepted for the weiheinder of the oo year. 

Address F., Drawer 5(five), Albany, N. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI 
TU'TE for Ladies and Gentiemen. $19 per year for 
board, common English. To pre: for 

for business, or for life. Fifteen teac 
or study. gear be ns Sept. 2d. 4. Chrisiia: but not 
sectarian. JO iG, D.D.. Fort Ed lo, Ne 











TEACHERS wanting positions P nanny session see 
“ American School Institute ’s” App. Fi Deman 
forteacners now good. J.W. *gohennerhorn, 14Bond st. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, GOSHEN 
.—Second half year will commence Jan dist. 
Circuiars sent on application. F. A. ROBINSON. 








Winchester Institute, Conn. For both — 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES, Pri 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC, 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 





Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th St., N. ¥ 


HAINES PIANOS. 
17,000 


NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate 
purchasing a Piano-Forte, and if not too late, by all 
means send for a civcular giving prices and illustra- 
tions of the HAINES PfANO-FORTE. These 
Pianos have given — satisfaction forthe past 
twenty-five years. They bave every improvenient. 
are first-class, and guaranteed. not be influence 
by unprincipled agents or salesmen; but go to head- 
quarters or their regular authorized agents. 

The above number of Pianos sold in one month is 
the best proof of the increasing popularit Tus eae great 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FOR 
Circulars may be had Free upon Appli- 


cation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner 21st St. and 2d Avenue, 
New York. 


UNHAM 
PIANOS. 


DUNHAM & SONS, Manufacturers, 


Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
| Bstablished: 1834. } NEW YORK, 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 


THE 


EMPIRE PIANOS 


Are perfect in tone and finish, =e yo sold for less 
than any apes instruments made by. firs 
oy Pr and Circulars. “Wellable 


Send for 
Agents Wanted. 
WM. A POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, New York 


CHAMBERs’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Befo: ‘ou buy, send for intoemat ation, circulars, 
price-list,, Guaranty unlimited. ren es for ap 


‘ath Avenue, ng 


A PIANO CHEAP, 


A New and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, forsale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 





























2787, New York. 
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GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the publie for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 


tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY 


They have receiwod Seventy-five Gold and Stlver Medals, 
over all other competitors, 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore 8t., 
(above 16th Street), Nog. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw &., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO,, 


PATENT UPRIGHT. PIANO-FORTES. 


Pronounced by Best Judges Superior to 
all Others. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


MESSRS. 8.C. OSBORN & CO.: 


Having thoroughly tested HALLET, DAVIS &CO.’S 

Uprizht Piano-Fortes, I take pleasure in recommend. 

ing them as superior to any other I have ever known. 
SOPHIE FLORA HEILBRON. 


Warerooms, 20 East 14th St., N. Ye, 
S. C. OSBORN & CO., 
Boston Warerooms, 484 Washington St. 


STEGK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14th &t., N. Y, 


RAVEN 


PIANOS. 


No. 1.—Rosewood, 7 en Svcd Des 
Length—6 feet, IDinches. Wi Tai feet, 
Price (boxed), with Stool and Cover, 

$275, formerly $575. 

Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street. New York. 


[— IANOS. 











it Deak, Carved Loge. 











GUILD PIANOS are fanious for great nicety and 
Quenbilts of yommanship: and fine tone qualities.— 
Me eo 


mmend them as being in every respect reli- 
ole: ond nd satisfactory, —Oliver on & Oo. 
Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Prové- 
dence Journal. 


@@” Easy TERMS TO DEALERS. 
GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, -Mass. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


oy ann GH OF SUPERIOR 


Guugcy ano Grapes, € Oncans, 


Specifications snd references ene upon ap 
plication. 
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HOTELS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


wor: LOUIS, 
AND FIrrTH 8rs. 
LAVELLLE, WARN ARNER & CO, Proprietors, 


auzis pe past year this Hotel has 
aa rhaulea. — inted, refrescoed, 
fase apes from top to 











aun SOUTILERN” is vTocated Bear the 

neen, the theaters, and a i places 

eta whens sp Prd ag ays he 

ine z the neatest RESTA RANT ia 
ity Leas D ies and gentlemen. 





OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, mae 
(Late Pe House), 


on the Buropean er Broome street and 
Bowery. New York." Biagio Rooms, 7% cts. to $1; Fam- 
fly Rooms, $2 to $5 per day. Beree-cam Fe 





G da Cactr.' 2 
sgogers trom the oranda m iu Peenen 
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2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

3” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&” Manuscripts sent to THE [INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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THE AMNESTY DEBATE. 


THE House of Representatives was last 
week the theater of a sharp debate on the 
amnesty question. Mr. Randall proposed a 
bill removing the disability imposed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment upon ex-rebels who 
have not been thus relieved by the previous 
actin of Congress. The whole number of 
such persons is about seven hundred and 
fifty, and includes those ex-rebels only who 
were ‘senators and representations of the 
Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Congresses, 
officers in the judicial, military, and naval 
service of the United States, heads of de- 
partments, and foreign ministers of the 
United States.” These persons are dis: 
qualified from holding any office under the 
General Government, or under any state 
government, until Congress by a two-thirds 
vote of each house shall see fit to remove 
the disability. Mr. Randall’s bill proposes 
to remove the disability from the whole of 
them, without qualification of condition. 

The amendment .offered by ex-Speaker 
Blaine excepts Jefferson Davis from the list, 
and requires each person to take a pre- 
sctibed oath of alle, ‘.nce to the Govern- 
ment before the remo...’ snall take effect. 
These features gave rise to the debate which 
last week consumed the best part of four 
days, and then resulted in referring the 
Randall bill, together with an amendment 
offered by General Banks, to the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. This committee 
the next day reported the bill to the House, 
with the amendment in respect to the oath 
of -“tegiance, but not excepting Jefferson 
Davis from the operation of the bill. The 
previous question was moved by the chair- 
man of the committee, and the House 
brought to an immediate vote on the meas- 





ure, and the bill was defeated. We entire- 
ly agree with ex-Speaker Blaine in both of 
the principles of his amendment. 

As to the oath of allegiance required 
to be taken, we are of the opinion 
that, if these ex-rebels, having added 
the crime. of legal perjury to that of 
rebellion and treason, are not willing now 
to swear that they will hereafter bear a true, 
allegiance to the Government, they had bet- 
ter remain just where they are until they 
shall be more perfectly reconstructed. If 
Robert Toombs, for example, is not pre- 
pared to take such an oath, then let him be 
ineligible to any civil office, and in the 
meantime thank God and the clemency of 
the Government that he has not long since 
been hung for his treason. Disability to hold 
office is a very suitable position for gentle- 
men of his record, if they will not comply 
with the reasonable condition proposed by 
Mr. Blaine. 

As to the case of Jefferson Davis, we 
would make no exception against him 
simply on account of his treason or because 
he was the president of the bogus Confed- 
eracy; but we would do so on account of 
his barbarous and inhuman violation of the 
laws of war in the treatment of Union sol- 
diers that had the misfortune to fall under 
his control. He is chargeable with this bar- 
barity because it was done under his author- 
ity, and with his knowledge, and by the 
agents of his appointment, and with full 
power on his part to prevent it. When he 
was captured as a prisoner of war, he 
ought, under the laws of war, to have been 
tried for his offense against those laws by a 
court-martial; and, being convicted, then 
he ought to have been shot. This is what 
he deserved, what the laws of war would 
have assigned to him, and what the civilized 
world would have approved. All that has 
been done in respect to him is simply to dis- 
qualify him to hold any civil office, and it is 
due to a just and righteous sentiment of 
human nature that this disqualification 
should remaih to the day of his death. 
Wirtz was hung under the finding of a 
court-martial for conspiring with this same 
Jefferson Davis in this abominable treat- 
ment of Union prisoners; and if the form- 
er deserved his fate, then both Democrats 
and Republicans had better leave Mr. Davis 
where the Fourteenth Amendment places 
him. 

We also suggest to the Democratic party; 
represented on the floor in Congress by a 
very considerable number of ex-rebels, 
that a few more speeches of the 
kind made last week by Mr. Hill, 
of Georgia, who himself is an ex-rebel, 
will very seriously mar its prospects at 
the North for the next presidential election. 
The better way will be to keep these ex-rebels 
in the background or put them under care- 
ful training. Northern Democracy, under 
such leadership, will go to the wall as sure 
as fate. The Northern people are in no 
mood to tolerate charges against the con- 
duct of the Government during the war, of 
which there is no reliable proof and the 
contrary of which is capable of the most 
perfect demonstration, as an offset to the 
barbarities for which Jefferson Davis is 
morally responsible. This may do ata 
Democratic meeting in Georgia; but it will 
not do in Washington and in the hearing 
of the whole nation. It would not be at 
all surprising if Republicans should think it 
expedient to make Mr. Hill’s speech a cam- 
paign document next year. 
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INABILITY OR DISINCLINATION. 


Tue theological differences between the 
“«€an’t” and the ‘“‘Won’t” school of polemics 
run very deep, and. we have no desire to 
discuss them at length. A correspondent, 
however, expresses so clearly and briefly 
the theory that a man cannot do the will of 
God and yet is to blame for not doing it, 
that we yield him a little space: 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“tT have noticed in your paper the statement, 
in substance, that our responsibility is measured 
by our ability. If 1 have misunderstood you, 
you will correct me. In this matter I have a 
serious interest. I feel that God requires of me 
more than I can do as to righteousness and serv- 
ice ; and yet, sometimes, to use the expression, 
it seems hardly ‘fair,’ andI have aleaning to 
the side (human) that when I have done what I 
could, truly and faithfully, I have done all that 
can be required, in any way, from me. I mean 
by my first expression, signifying failure, that 





from revealed truth I think God requires more of 
me and of all than I can render, or any, in the 
present state of sin, etc. Ihave been wont to 
relegate the second sentiment (of  sufli- 
cient faithfulness) to the domain of the flesh, as 
a honeyed temptation, and to take God’s truth, 
as I understand it, for the certainty of the other 
side. Hence, I could but cry at the close of every 
day’s service, however faithfully wrought and 
however much I may be unable to discover 
knownfailure — ‘Unfaithful, imperfect’ — as 
viewed by God. 

“Now, I believe from the Bible that this 
latter} view is the correct one, for reasons in 
part givenhere ; but if I am able to get light on 
the subject from you, viewing it (apparently) 
from another position, I shall be in very truth 
obliged. 

“1. Itseems to me that as Adam had upon him 
the unlimited obligation of service and charac- 
ter, as set out by the first great commandment, 
especially, that he had the same obligation, but 
not the same ability to meet the obligation, the 
next moment after he fell, and the next after that, 
ad infinitum ; but, having lost the equipoise of 
will, he began each effort at a disadvantage— 
never from the vantage ground he held before 
his fall. If God required 10 in conduct at first, 
this he could render, because he started at 10; 
but when he lost his high standing he started, 
as it were, from 9 or 8, or 7—something less 
than before, certainly. 

“So that it could be said with truth that he 
could not obey God as he did before ; that he had 
not the same ability. Yet is it disputed that 
God did not lower his requirement any? Could 
God ask anything else of his creatures than per- 
fection of life and service, because of the very 
nature of God? Could God do this when man 
sinned of his own will, and against the direct 
precept, not ignorantly ? And have we anything 
in his Word that he changed the requirement? 
It has seemed to me that not only God did not 
so change the obligation upon man as such—i.e., 
the same as when he was sinless; but that he 
could not, and I do not recall where it is said he 
did. Moreover, when Christ came he took ‘our 
place,’ we say, and rendered as a man what sort 
of obedience? Did God require any less obedi- 
ence of him than of Adam ?—any less in any 
direction? Could any of us have done what 
Christ did?—and as a man? Can we to-day? 
But does not God’s requirement upon Jesus 
Christ as a man (seen, at least, in the way he 
obeyed) show what God now requires of us 
each as men? That is something more than we 
can in the present state comply with. Herein 
it has seemed also, to me, is the power of the 
the Gospel: the helplessness of men and the 
helpfulness of Christ. As God counts ours 
what Christ has done, if we accept him as our 
Saviour, we do in him keep every one of these 
requirements, That,consequently, failing to meet 
the high obligation resting on us from God, on 
ourselves, an obligation not lessened upon us 
as men, from what it was upon Adam, or Jesus 
of Nazareth, we do find safety in Christ, who, 
not failing as Adam did, asaman, do all God 
asked of human nature to do. 

“Tf itisa wrong ideal have obtained, and 
I mistake in holding to God’s requirement 
as above our actual ability, I should be very 
glad to have you help me out of the place 
where those views put me. And the more as I 
read with interest your editorials, and know they 
go far and wide for the right or wrong. 

“Very sincerely, 
** ENQUIRER AND SUBSCRIBER.” 

Our correspondent confesses that the view 
which he regards as scriptural appears to 
him to be unreasonable and unjust. So it 
appears to us, and so it would appear, 
we think, to most men. If by no act 
of ours we are brought into the world 
with an innate inability to obey the 
commands of God, it appears to the or- 
dinary conscience so utterly unjust to re- 
quire perfect obedience that no authority 
would seem sufficient to overcome the sense 
of injustice; and to defend it on the ground 
that some ancestor six thousand years ago 
had the ability, seems adding insult to in- 
jury. But our correspondent says that the 
Bible teaches him that God does justly de- 
mand what we cannot do. We have not 
space for a conflict of exegesis. Itis suf- 
ficient to say that to us the Bible seems 
eminently reasonable and to teach no such 
incredible doctrine. . We cannot find it in 
the Bible. . It is astrained and unnatural 
interpretation that puts it there. 

Our correspondent argues that when 
Adam’s ability was 10 and God’s require- 
ments 10 Adam could perfectly obey; but 
that when Adam’s ability was lessened to 9, 
he could not fulfill the requirements 10. 
We cannot find any scriptural ‘authority 
for holding that Adam’s ability ever was 
lessened to 9; but only that his inclination 
was lessened from 10 to 9, which in no way 
affected his ability and in no way put God's 
requirement above Adam’s power of obedi- 








ence. We would then deny that:Adam lost 
any power of will, except as power of will 
is interpreted .to mean inclination. When 
Christ came as a man he had the same pow- 
er of will that we have; but he also had 
what we do not have—the inclination, often 
miscalled power of will. We find no scrip- 
tural proof that Christ’s perfect obedience is 
judicially transferred to us, and we could not 
with any philosophical strictness say that ‘‘we 
do in him keep every one of these require- 
ments.” God justly demands as perfect obe- 
dience of us as he did of Adam or as he did of 
Christ. The simple fact is that we are disin- 
clined to keep his commandments and do not 
keep them, and that herein is our sin; but 
that God is merciful and, through Christ, 
forgives us our sin and helps us toward 
sanctification. 

Our chief objection to our correspondent’s 
theology is that, by denying man’s ability, 
it to that extent impairs human respons- 
ibility, weakens the sense of guilt, and fails 
to make sin as it is—exceeding sinful. 





AUTHORITY OF CHURCH RULES. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks us to answer the 
following questions: 

1. ‘‘When a Congregational church has 
a manual adopted by the church, can that 
church act legally unless it acts in accord- 
ance with its manual? Can the church dis- 
regard the manual and do business legally?” 

2. ‘‘Can the church waive a certain rule 
of the manual for the purpose of doing 
business contrary to that rule? For exam- 
ple, where the rule says that ‘ standing com- 
mittees and officers shall be elected by bal- 
lot, without nomination,’ can the church 
waive this rule, and legally elect ofticers 
viva voce?” 

3 ‘How ought Christian churches, as the 
representatives of Christianity to the world, 
to regard and adhere to their avowed rules 
of Christian government?” 

We claim no special skill in expounding 
the law and established usages of Congre- 
gational churches; yet we will try to answer 
our correspondent’s questions according to 
our best light. 

There is an ambiguity in his first ques- 
tion. If by the term ‘‘legally” he means 
“legally ” in the sense of the civil law, then 
whether the business is done “‘legally” or 
not will depend upon what the law is, If 
the ‘‘ business” in question is the election 
of the trustees of a religious corporation, 
then a legal election is one that conforms 
to the provisions of law in respect to such 
corporations. But if the business is simply 
one of procedure in respect to some matter 
in the practice or usages of the church, and 
if the church has adopted a manual fixing 
the mode of such procedure, then, in order 
to do the ‘‘ business legally ” in this sense, it 
would seem to be plain that it must 
be done according to the provisions of the 
manual. One object of having a manual is 
to establish certain rules of action by which 
the body adopting it and imparting to it 
all its authority will be governed. Pru- 
dence and good sense clearly dictate that 
such rules, so long as they remain rules, 
should be honored in practice. Without 
this they lose their character and fail of 
their object. We, hence, say that a Con- 
gregational church cannot do “business 
legally,” inthe sense of complying with its 
manual, if it expréssly disregards and 
violates its unrepealed requirements. 

As to the second question—namely, 
whether a “‘ church can waive a certain rule 
of the manual for the purpose of doing busi- 
ness contrary to that rule,” it is well to re- 
member that the manual is not stronger than 
the church and that it binds the church only 
during its pleasure. The power that made 
it can unmake it. It is, not a changeless 
law, like that of the Medes and Persians. 
We have no doubt that, as a mere question 
of power, a church can by a majority vote 
waive, or suspend, or entirely repeal any 
rule of procedure which it may have adopt- 
ed in reference to the manner of con°uct 
ing its business; and that, too, at any time 
and for any reason which it may deem suffi- 
cient. We, hence, answer the second ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Whether such waiv- 
ing or suspension of a rule for the purpose 
of gaining a.special end is expedient or not 
is a different matter, which can be deter- 
mined only by a view of all the circum- 
stances. It may be highly expedient, or it 
may be highly inexpedient, according to the 
character of ‘the circumstances in a given 
case. The power is one thing and the ex- 
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ee 
pediency is quite another thing. As to the 
waiving of the particular rule which our 
correspondent cites, we say that the church 
has power todo so; but as toits wisdom 
we can express no opinion, not knowing 
anything about the facts. 

The third question is virtually answered 
by the answer to the first and second ques- 
tions.. Manifestly, good order and propriety 
demand that a church should honor its own 
formally-adopted and self-imposed ‘‘rules 
of Christian government”; yet, if it finds 
these rules inconvenient or defective, for any 
reason, then we see no reason why it should 
not change them and adopt better rules. 
This whole question is one for the majority 
to settle by a regular and fair vote. Minor- 
ities sometimes fall into the serious ‘mistake 
of regarding an act as unchristian simply 
because it is contrary to their wishes. 

We know nothing about the facts which 
have probably suggested our correspond- 
ent’s questions; and, hence, pronounce no 
judgment in regard to them. We simply 
state what we regard as sound general prin- 
ciples in application to a Congregational 
church; or, indeed, any church in which the 
governing authority is vested in the mem- 
bership. 











Eslitorial Hotes. 


WE publish this week a second communica- 
tion from Bishop McQuaid in regard to the 
school question, stating the Catholic view, as 
he understands it. Both communications are 
carefully and courteously written; yet, as to 
what the Catholics want, neither gives any new 
light to the public. Catholics desire to have 
their children educated in the faith of Catholi- 
cism, and would be glad to make some arrange- 
ment in respect to the public school by which 
this end, through it, can be obtained; and if 
this cannot be done, then, being compelled by 
the demands of their own faith to establish, at 
their own private expense, free parochial schools 
for the education of their own children, they 
claim that they should be relieved from all taxa- 
tion for the support of the public schools. 
Their argument against any Bible reading or 
any religious service in these schools, for whose 
support they are taxed in common with all 
other citizens, that is distinctively Protestant in 
its character or in its tendency, is in our judg- 
ment a perfectly sound one. But the moment 
they leave this point they precipitate them- 
selves into a great variety of fallacies, and 
Bishop McQuaid is no exception to this remark. 
The state will neither abandon its school sys- 
tem supported by general taxation, nor allow 
the funds so raised to be used in paying the ex- 
penses of sectarian Catholic education. The 
Catholics may as well understand this to be 
settled, and no amount of agitation will 
change the purpose of the people. If this does 
not suit the Catholics, then they are at perfect 
liberty to establish schools of their own, 
and therein teach just what they please; 
but if they do so, then they must, like all other 
persons who choose to engage in private enter- 
prises for their own special purposes, whether 
religious or otherwise, be content to pay the 
expenses thereof. The state cannot and.should 
not exempt them from taxation for the support 
of public schools because they will have schools 
of their own2, and thus indirectly give them a 
subsidy in aid of these schools. The state 
might just as well exempt those from taxation 
who for other than religious reasons choose to 
send their children to private schools at their 
own expense. We do not.see why Catholics 
should be made an exception because the pub- 
lic school does not meet their demands in re- 
spect to religious education. Their self-im- 
posed burdens are not taxation, and no reason 
for exemption from taxation. 





TuE superintendent of public instruction in 
this state recommends that the act passed by 
the last legislature providing that ‘“‘ The Sister- 
hood of Gray Nuns in the State of New York ” 
should have the power of issuing diplomas to 
graduates, which might be received by the 
superintendent and filed in his department, and 
on the basis of which he might give these 
graduates certificates as ‘qualified teachers of 
the common schools of this state,’? should be 
repealed by the present legislature. This sis- 
terhood is a Catholic organization for the 
education of Catholics ; and the superintendent 
sees no reason why its diplomas should have 
any advantage. over those issued by other 
private’ educational institutions. He thinks 
that all teachers applying for state certificates 
snould stand upon the same level and be re- 
quired to. pass the same examination. There 
never was any good reason for passing sucha 
law in behalf of the Gray Nuns Sisterhood. It 
is quite enough for this sisterhood to be con- 
tent with privileges common to it and Protest- 
ant sleterhoods, Let the law be repealed. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE Democrats at Washington who are trying 
to get things in readiness for the next presiden- 
tial election are as much embarrassed with ex- 
Speaker Blaine’s proposed amendment to the 
Constitution as they are with the financial ques- 
tion. It is understood that, they propose to 
frame an amendment of their own, providing 
that “no state shall make any law respecting 
the establishment of religion or its free exer- 
cise, and no minister or preacher of the Gospel 
of any denomination shall hold any office un- 
der the United States or any state; that no 
school money shall be diverted to sectarian con- 
trol, and no minister or preacher of the Gospel 
shall hold office connected with the public 
schools, nor with any institution, public or pri- 
vate, supported in part or in whole from any 
public fund.’”? If such be the contents of the 
forthcoming amendment from the Democrats, 
as a substitute for the one proposed by Mr. 
Blaine, there is no difficulty in understanding 
the motive. No such sweeping and silly propo- 
sition could pass both houses of Congress ; and 
yet it might be used as the means of defeating 
the one proposed by ex-Speaker Blaine, without 
seeming to be opposed to its essential princi- 
ples. Such use would be a mere trick to evade 
the responsibility of directly sustaining or op- 
posing Mr. Blaine’s proposition. 


Tue Senate last week disposed of the ques- 
tion about the President of the Senate, pro tem- 
pore, by declaring ‘that the tenure of office of 
the President pro tempore of the Senate elected 
at one session does not expire at the meeting of 
Congress after the first recess, the Vice-Presi- 
dent not having appeared to take the chair; 
that the death of the Vice-President does not 
have the effect to vacate the office of President 
pro tempore of the Senate ; and that the office of 
President pro tempore of the Senate is held at 
the pleasure of the Senate.” The last of these 
propositions is the only one that occasioned 
any debate. Yet the Senate passed it by a vote 
of thirty-four yeas to fifteen nays. This action 
leaves Senator Ferry in the chair, subject to be 
displaced whenever the Senate shall see fit to 
elect a successor, and having the right, if not 
displaced, to assume the powers and duties of 
the Presidency in the event that President 
Grant, should die or be disabled for service. 
The decision establishes an important precedent. 


THE National Republican Convention have 
fixed upon Cincinnati as the place and the 14th 
of next June as the time for holding the Nation- 
al Republican Convention to nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. Each 
state is invited to send twice as many delegates 
as the number of its senators and representa- 
tives in Congress, and each territory and the 
District of Columbia to send two délegates. 
The whole number will, hence, be nearly four 
hundred. The call for the convention specifies 
a series of principles as the basis of the invitation 
to Republican electors and “all other voters ”’ 
who support these principles ; and in this recital 
it specifies all persons ‘‘ who hold that the com- 
mon school system is the nursery of American 
liberty and should be maintained absolutely free 
from sectarian control.” This is an intimation 
that some definite utterance on the school ques- 
tion will be one of the planks in the platform 
of the Republican party at the next presidential 
election. We certainly hope so. It is time 
the question was settled, and religious bigotry 
and sectarianism practically informed that the 
common school is not to be placed under their 
control or modify to gratified their extreme 
ecclesiasticism. The Republicans will have a 
hard fight at the next presidential election; yet, 
with candidates who will command the confi- 
dence of the party and sound principles, supple- 
mented with earnest work, they can and will 
carry the day and retain the control of the Goy- 
ernment. : 


SENATOR SARGENT last week presented to the 
Senate a petition to Congress, signed by 22,626 
women of Utah, asking Congress to enact no 
law ‘‘ that shall in any way conflict or interfere 
with the belief in and practice of plural mar- 
riage as it is practiced by many of the citizens 
of Utah, and which most of ‘these petitioners’ 
have adopted as a portion of their religious 
faith, in all sincerity believing it to be necessary, 
not only in remedying evils and producing good 
in our present existence, but that without it man 
cannot hereafter attain to a fullness of exalta- 
tion.’”’? The petition quotes the Constitution as 
forbidding Congress to make any ‘‘law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.’’ Now, if these women 
will have the kindness simply to believe in 
“plural marriage,” and thus take the faith for 
the deed, nobody will seek to disturb them in. 
the exercise-of their faith. When, however, 
people have 4a reKgious faith which civilized 
society regards and must treat as a crime, then 
they must either get out of such a: society or 
bear the penalty which it. inflicts upon the 
crime, if they commit it. _ If they want more 
religious liberty than this, they will find it diffi- 
cult to be accommodated in this matter-of-fact 
world. Civil society has always assumed its 
right to define and punish crime 





NwARLY the whole of Tuesday of last week 
was spent by the two houses of Congress in lis- 
tening to eulogies pronounced by different 
members upon the late Andrew Johnson. This 
is a form which is perhaps becoming; yet such 
eulogies are generally far too laudatory and sel- 
dom present a truthful and real picture of the 
man as he was in life. Some ministers, after 
the death of Daniel Webster, had the folly to 
parade him before their congregations not only 
as a Christian, but as one of a modeltype. Such 
weakness in the pulpit is more than pitiable. 
It is seldom that any man is so bad that good 
things may not be said about him after his 
death ; and it is pleasant to remember the latter 
and, as far as possible, forget the former. 
Andrew Johnson was not without marked 
excellences, and he also had most glaring de- 
fects. Some lips in Congress were eloquent 
last week in describing the former that afew 
years ago were equally eloquent in painting and 
denouncing the latter. They did not utter the 
whole truth on either occasion. No man’s 
record is made any better by death than it was 
in life. 


....Zhe Presbyterian Banner thinks that the 
Republican party, if it should accept President 
Grant’s idea of secularizing the schools and tax- 
ing the churches, ought to be ‘‘ buried under an 
avalanche hotter and heavier than ever rolled 
into the Alpine Valleys.” We do not surely 
apprehend just what a “hot and heavy” ava- 
lanche may be. Possibly that is the sort that 
the Swiss tourist had in mind when he ordered 
“coffee and avalanches for three ’’—a kind of 
pancake, perhaps. 

...- This is the title of a monograph which 
Dr. Dexter, of The Congregationalist, has pre- 
pared: “‘ As to Roger Williams and his ‘ Ban- 
ishment’ from the Massachusetts Plantation ; 
with afew further Words concerning the Bap- 
tists, the Quakers, and Religious Liberty.” It 


is passing through the press and will be out in. 


a week or two. Our readers may be assured 
thatthey will find it a very thorough piece of 
work. 


...lt is stated that Messrs. Hook & Hast- 
ings, of Boston, are to furnish an organ of 
commensurate power for the Centennial Exhi- 
bition Building, in Philadelphia. 


Hew Tork and Vicinity. 


Tue St. John’s Guild, one of the most 
catholic, comprehensive, and efficient of our 
local charities, sends out its ninth annual re- 
port, with « statement of its work and its 
plans, that of itself forms the strongest appeal 
to the charitably disposed. Through a simple 
machinery of zealous volunteers, it has dis- 
bursed during the past year $60,000 in cash, 
groceries, and clothing. The beneficiaries for 
the first year were less than 600; during the 
past winter over 20,000 individuals were assist- 
ed, and 22,830 destitute children and mothers 
were treated to a breath of fresh air and sun- 
shine on the Floating Hospital. There is be- 
sides a glorious record of employment found, 
of the sick cared for and healed, and of the dead 
buried. And all this is done on the broadest plan 
of Christian charity. The biggest circle of secta- 
rianism is too narrow for such a work. A list of 
contributors including Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, Jews, heretics, and infidels, helped 
as varied a list of beneficiaries. One of the 
best features of the Guild is that not one cent 
of its money received in contributions is paid 
out in salaries. There is with it no getting one 
dollar to the poor at a cost of ten to support a 
cumbersome machinery. The one salary paid 
to the superintendent is paid out of members’ 
fees. The rest of the work is done by volun- 
teer workers, who go out into the world with 
the love of God’s poor in their hearts and do all 
their good work “in Hisname.” The offices of 
the Guild are at 52 Varick St., where during the 
past year 250,000 packages of groceries and 17,- 
430 garments and articles of clothing have been 
distributed, and where donations from the 
charitably disposed will be received and duly 
acknowledged. 











.... Now that the Centennial year is fairly upon 
us, it behooves us to look about us and see how 
we can improve it to our best advantage. Every 
event that marked the first year of our nation’s 
life will be celebrated in appropriate fashion, 
There will be flags floating, processions passing, 
bells ringing, and.no end of speech-making. All 
the ghosts of national memories will be mar- 
shaled before our people and generation. There 
never: was such an opportunity for study- 
ing American history. How shall it be 
best improved? It is a question that seems 
to have found a very practical. and satisfacto- 
ry answer in a club of- ladies. recently-or- 
ganized in Brooklyn. The history of the 
century is divided by them into periods of 
five years, and again divided into subjects. 
Thus, one lady brings to the weekly meeting all 
she can gather regarding the foreign relations, 
another searches out the facts of military his- 
tory, or Indian affairs, or financial struggles, 
and so on, through the whole range of subjects, 
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direct and collateral, connected with our his- 
tory. The reading of these papers forms a very 
pleasant and profitable way of studying history, 
dividing the labor of research in a very sys- 
tematic and simple way, and sure to bring good 
results in a more thorough understanding of the 
truths evolved in one hundred years of national 
life. ¥ 


--+elf the Board of Public Charities had not 
a@ pachydermatous hide it would be sorely 
pricked with shame by the comments its mis- 
management, its carelessness, and its stupidity 
have excited. The escape of one Blackwell’s 
Islander during the last week, the drowning of 
another, and the general want of discipline 
brought to light in consequence of both these 
events have called forth another torrent of 
adverse criticism. It seems that the firemen, 
who of all men ought to be sober and upright, 
asked two of the inmates of the workhouse to 
go over two New York and “get a drink.” 
Nobody’s permission was asked and nobody 
attempted to stop them. They simply hailed 
a boat and rowed away, in obedience to the 
dictates of theirown sweet will. The expedi- 
tion ended in the escape of one prisoner and 
the drowning of another, and but for these un- 
fortunate circumstances we should probably 
never have heard of it at all. Itis by no means 
improbable that such pleasure jaunts have been 
of frequent occurrence. The laxity of disci- 
pline on the Island is proverbial, but has never 
been shown forth more strongly than in this 
event. Punishment, to be effectual, must be 
both certain and severe. As it is neither here 
in New York, we need not look for very great 
results from our correctional system. 


....The following paragraph from a Brooklyn 
paper is suggestive of some difficulties : 

“The proposition to put out the city lampsin 

front of churches, saloons, and all places of pri- 
vate business is a good one. We urged it 
months ago. Let the aldermen make short work 
with a measure of reform so obvious. We do 
not believe the churches will complain. We 
know the gin-mills will grumble; but the pub- 
lic can stand that.” 
If this measure was to succeed, must the de- 
voutly-inclined be obliged to walk to church on 
Sunday evenings in the dark, or would there be 
a supplementary demand forall the “ gin-mills ” 
to be kept in full “garish glare’? on that 
night ? What huge gaps of gloom the churches 
would make for passers-by on all evenings but 
Sunday! What a dismal thoroughfare Fulton 
street would be after nine P.M. if all the street- 
lamps were taken away from before “places of 
private business.’? And how sad a spectacle it 
is to behold Brooklyn crying for more darkness, 
when all the world is echoing Goethe’s undying 
death-words—‘‘ More light!” 


.... The inhabitants at Flatbush are of such a 
querulous nature as to find fault because the 
corpses of paupers, and especially small-pox 
victims, are left unburied in “ Potter’s Field.” 
There are some people also absurd enough to 
agree with the people at Flatbush that it is an 
outrage on public decency, public morals, and 
public health to leave the coffins of the dead 
poor exposed day after day, standing there in 
the sun and rain as silent witnesses of munici- 
pal mismanagement. This state of things arises 
from the fact that the paupers who are fed 
and clothed at the city’s.expense refuse to bury 
the city’s dead. And the matter of registration 
as well, being left in the hands of these same 
paupers, has not been properly attended to ; con} 
sequently, relatives claiming bodies have great 
difficulty in fmding them. It is a shame and an 
outrage for which there is no reasonable excuse, 
and the Board of Charities deserves the measure 
of indignation heaped upon it. 


....From Mr. Gardner G. Hubbard’s paper 
before the Social Science Associaiion,we learn 
that “‘in 1840 eighteen dailies were printed in 
New York, and since then 113 have been started; 
but at present the number issued in the English 
language is the same as in 1840. .There are be- 
sides five German, two French dailies, and one 
Scandinavian.’’ No growth, to be sure, in 
the number of journals; but in circulation, 
mechanical facilities, enterprise in news gather- 
ing what progress has been made during the 
past thirty-five years! 


....No good man who has seen the effects of 
the masquerade balls in Paris can look with 
favor upon an attempt to legalize such enter- 
tainments in New York. They are there, as they 
would be here, scenes of debauchery, in which 
all shame is hidden behind the mask—f, indeed, 
it exists all. While a struggle is being made in 
New York to legalize masked balls, many of the 
bétter class of Parisians are making an effort to 
have them abolished. 


...» The “ Shipping Act of 1872” has proved a 
good thing for “poor Jack”? and a bad thing 
for the landsharks who used to rob him of his 
hard earnings. During the last year 25,408 sea- 
men have shipped from Captain Duncan’s 
office ; 24,277 have been prid off in that period, 
over a million and a half dollars having been 
paid into seamen’s own hands. It is a good 
thing to see at least one reform approaching its 





perfect work. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


Our editorial on “‘Church Debts,” last week, 
has brought us the following interesting letter 
from the treasurer of the Church of the Pil- 
grims. We are sorry that our words gave a 
wrong impression ; but ourregrets are*mitigated 
by the admirable statement Mr. Hatch is able 
to make. The Church of the Pilgrims is a model 
one in its spiritual, intellectual, and financial 
condition and ' its church edifice ,is now-one of 
the finest in the country. So, while printing 
Mr. Hatch’s letter, we want to counsel other 
churches to pattern by Dr. Storrs’s in every 
possible way: 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“My attention has just been called to an article 
‘in the last number of your paper upon ‘Church 
Debts’; in which, after stating that ‘debt- 
incumbered churches are the rule, not the ex- 
ception,’ giving some notable examples, with 
only two conspicuous exceptions, the writer 
adds: ‘Even so wealthy a society as the Church 
of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, has an accumulated 
debt upon its shoulders.’ This is anerror. Had 
the writer known the truth, he might have re- 
ferred to this society as another exception to 
the rule; not as possessed of wealth, but of 
liberality enough or, rather, of honest prudence 
enough to permit no such incubus as a church 
debt long to remain unpaid. 

“This church edifice was erected more than 
thirty years since, mainly by the efforts and 
contributions of afew then young men of limited 
means. When completed it was found that 
alterations and enlargements of the original 
plans had led to. an expenditure beyond the 
amount of the original subscriptions. But this 
was promptly canceled by further additional 
subscriptions. A few years later the same 
course was pursued; when, owing to some de- 
fect in the construction of the roof, twenty 
thousand dollars was required and subscribed to 
pay for the introduction of columns and the in- 
cidental alteration of the interior. 

‘And still later, in 1869-70, requiring in- 
creased accommodations, the society enlarged 
and refurnished the church edifice, and erected 
an entirely new building, about 95x45 feet, to 
contain a lecture-room, conference-room, Sun- 
day-school and Bible-class rooms, pastor’s study, 
ete. After this,was completed there was a debt 
against the society, but only for a few months. 

“ Early in the spring of 1871, as soun as the 
exact deficiency was ascertained, the society 
was called together, the facts laid before it, and 
the entire amount, about $130,000, was sub- 
scribed within three weeks. About one-half 
the amount was paid in cash, and the balance in 
three annual installments, bearing interest. The 
last installment matured in the spring of 1874, 
after the financial panic of 1873, which, so 
changed the circumstances of some of the sub- 
scribers that they were unable to meet. promptly 
the latter obligation. To-day about $7,000 thus 
remains unpaid upon this subscription, from 
which, however, will doubtless be realized more 
than enough to cancel the small balance of the 
mortgage upon the church edifiee—viz., $5,000— 
the only obligation now existing against the 
society. But, besides this, the treasurer..has 
actually in hand money enough to cancel this 
mortgage at any moment and applicable thereto, 
were it not deemed better, for the present, at 
any rate, to await the collection of the balance 
of the unpaid subscription. 

“Besides, in the general treasury there is at 
the moment over $2,000; and more income ac- 
cruing from the rentals for the current six 
months than will suffice to meet all obligations 
up to May next, the end of the fiscal year. 

“There is thus no ‘ accumulated debt’ against 

“the society; in fact, no debt except the small 
balance of mortgage, for the retirement of 
which at any moment the treasurer has ample 
funds in hand, in addition to subscriptions 
which will yet doubtless be realized. No debt 
has been allowed to exist long in the past; and 
none can arise in the future so long as the 
society adheres to what has been their uniform 
practice—either to make the annual appropri- 
tions come within the income or levy taxes suf- 
ficient to cover the appropriations. 

‘“W. T. Hatou, 
“Treasurer of the Society of the Church 
of the Pilgrims. 

“ BROOKLYN, January 15th, 1876.” 

....The proposed mutual council to consider 
the treatment of Mrs. Moulton by Plymouth 
Church has collapsed. When Mr. Shearman 
and Judge Van Cott, respectively representing 
Plymouth Church and Mrs. Moulton, first met 
to prepare their list of churches to be invited 
the Broadway Tabernacle was the first church 
named by Judge Van Cott.’ He was told that 
the Plymouth Church Committee, on their side, 
hed determined to invite no New York nor 
Brooklyn church. He made no reply, and the 
list was completed on both sides. It was 
agreed that before the formal invitations were 
issued the ministers invited should be asked 
whether they and their churches would be likely 
to accept. Several days later, after answers 
had been received from nearly all, Plymouth 
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Church Committee sent in a written protest 
against the naming by Mrs. Moulton of the 
churches of Drs. Storrs and Budington. 
Mrs. Moulton, through her counsel, insist- 
ed upon her right to make her own selec- 
tion without interference, and asked the 
Church to withdraw its protest. This the 
Church refused to do; but, nevertheless, con- 
sented to the issue of letters to those churches. 
Drs. Storrs and Budington, however, withdrew 
their consent to attend the council, on the ground 
that no self-respecting church or pastor could ac- 
cept an invitation merely formal and weighted 
with an earnest protest. Under these circum- 
stances Mrs. Moulton withdrew from the nego- 
tiations, on the ground that her rights in regard 
to a mutual council had been denied her. It 
was announced last Friday evening in Plymouth 
Church that the advisory council would be im- 
mediately called. Mr. Beecher made an ex- 
cited speech, in which he declared that he 
never believed that this council was sincerely 
offered by Mrs. Moulton, that ‘this council is 
being now declined not by this church, that has 
been willing and is willing to goin, but wholly 
and absolutely by those who called for it,” 
and that ‘‘I am not afraid to go before any just 
tribunal on the globe. But. in such a hodge- 
podge as the council they wanted would have 
been, never! I say to them: ‘I won't. I 
won’t.’”” 


...-This is the programme for the scries of 
meetings in Dr. Ormiston’s church, in this city, 
preparatory to the Hippodrome é¢ervices of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Some have been 
held, others are still to come : 


William Ormiston, D.D. 

‘Jan 6th.—‘ My sins are too great,’ the Rev. 
R. R. Booth, D.D. 

* Jan 11th.—‘ What is it to come to Christ?’ 
the Rey. John Hall, D.D. 

“Jan. 11th.—‘ What is saving faith?’ the 
Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D. 

“Jan. 13th.—‘ One thing thou lackest,’ the 
Rev. Thomas Armitage, D.D. 

“Jan. 13th.—‘A whole heart or none,’ the 
Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D. 

“Jan. 18th.— ‘I want to be better before com- 
ing,’ the Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth, D.D. 

“Jan. 18th.— ‘Skeptical difficulties,’ the Rev. 
William J. Tucker, D.D. 

“Jan. 20th.—* Waiting for the Spirit,’ the 
Rev. J. M., King. 

“Jan. 20th.—‘I have no feeling,’’ the Rev. 
Thomas 8. Hastings, D.D. 

“ Jan. 25th.—‘ Scriptural evidences of conver- 
sion,’ the Rev. A. D. Vail, D.D. 

“Jan. 25th.—‘ What good works can I do?’ 
the Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, D.D. 

“Jan. 27th.—‘The importance of church 
membership,’ the Rev. Howard Crosby. D. D. 

“Jan. 27th.—‘ Motive power of the Christian 
life,’ the Rey. R. 8. MacArthur.” 


....This is the Rev. John Larmer’s (Roman 
Catholic priest) letter to The Chicago Times 
about the story that Pres. Lincoln was once a 
Romanist : 


‘When I read the assertion in The Universe 
I was then missionary superintendent of a dis- 
trict which included seven counties in Illinois, 
Hancock being one of them, where Bishop Le- 
fevre and Abbé St. Cyr had labored as early 
missionaries. Inthe centerof Hancock County 
there is a small town named Fountain Green. 
Near it wasa Catholic church, and early Ameri- 
can settlers from Maryland and Kentucky located 
in the neighborhood, among whom was a branch 
of the Lincoln family and others named Cam- 
eron and Geddings. Consequently, it was at 
John Linco!ln’s, or ‘ old town | Lincoln’s,’ as 
he was familiarly termed by the old settlers, 
that these priests stopped. John was a brother 
of President Lincoln—not his father; and this 
John Lincoln joined the Catholic Church, with 
his wife. Abraham Lincoln was not a Catholic, 
nor had he ever lived in the district which 
Bishop Lefevre and the priest St. Cyr attended. I 
had charge of the district over seven years, andI 
read the statement of Abraham Lincoln’s Cath- 
olicity in my churches from The Paris Universe 
at the time, and I talked with John Lincoln’s 
widow and others familiar with the truth. 
Hence, I defy contradiction to the above.” 


.... The Catholic Standard says : 

“Many Protestants, too, are sharp-sighted 
enough to see that, even in the warfare which 
they carry on with Protestants, the secularizing 
of the public schools will place Protestantism at 
a disadvantage, as compared with Catholicity. 
For they know that the more plainly and en- 
tirely the public schools are disassociated from 
Christianity the more zealously Catholics will 
unite in establishing and supporting Catholic 
schools ; that though Catholics may complain of 
the injustice of being taxed to support schools 
to which they cannot conscientiously send their 
children, that though they may feel that the 
expense of Catholic schools is a heavy burden, 
yet they will not skrink from bearing the bur- 
den when the spiritual'welfare of their children 
and their duty to them and their religion re- 
quire it. And Protes‘a ts know, too, that their co- 
religionists will not do this. They know that they 
will not generally endure the burden and expense 
of establishing and maintaining denominational 


schools ; and, consequently, that, while Catholic: 


schools will flourish and increase in numbers 
and influence the more the public schools are 
disassociated from religion, there will be no 
such growth or increase of Protestant schools.” 

...eThe Roman Catholics brag over a new 
church of theirs in Marblehead, Mass., and the 
local paper says: “It is the most beautiful 
structure of any description in the town of Mar- 
blehead. The architecture is of the Romanesque 
style. The interior of the church is finished in 
& most elaborate and beautiful manner, the 
frescoing being superior to that of aay church 


rand his congregation to occupy it. 





in the County of Essex. An altar has been 
placed in the sanctuary which is said to be the 
most beautiful in the State of Massachusetts. 
On the left of the sanctuary is a very beautiful 
altar of the Blessed Virgin Mary, above which 
is a magnificent statue of the Virgin, which was 
imported from Munich, Germany.” 


...»Here is a prayer from The Indian Mirror: 

“We thank thee, Father, thou hast. brought 
us into the harbor of Theism, and saved us 
from the thousand dangers of astormy sea. 
Surely, we would have perished had we not un- 
der thy merciful guidance in due time found 
shelter in thy saving Church. Either infidelity 
or worldliness or sensuality would have ruined 
us. But, having found thy truth, we rejoice. 
Heartily do we rejoice, O God! that in this land 
enveloped in gloom we have seen the light of 


Heaven. We thank thee that we are Brahmos,. 


and have tasted the sweets of living prayer unto 
thee, O living God! Save us, save us for thy 
mercy’s sake.” 


-Would that souls so earnest could take the 
one step further—the step of salvation. 


.---The roof of the new Roman Catholic 
cathedral in this city is almost completed and a 
gold-tipped cross stands on the east end. Within 
thirty days the workmen will commence their 
labors inside. Money for carrying on the work 
is called in from all parts of the city. Every 
Catholic congregation is expected to contribute 
from $700 to $3,000 in 1876. Itis said that the 
Cardinal has promises of aid from capitalists 
also, and the Romanists say that there is no 
doubt that the work will now be pushed forward 
to a hasty completion. 

.... The Rey. Alfonse August Dufont, former- 
ly a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, was 
lately admitted to orders in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church by Bishop Huntington, of the 
Diocese of Central New York. The ceremonies 
were performed in St. James’s Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and were, of course, interesting. 
Mr. Dufont was born in Normandy, France, 
where he received his collegiate and ecclesias- 
tical education and was ordained and served 
for several years as a parish priest. 


...““A friend,’ says The Congregationalist, 
“an influential Congregationalist, expresses a 
wish that, if the proprietors of the old Old South 
desire to reserve that house to continued relig- 
ious usefulness, they would invite Mr. Murray 
That Mr. 
Murray would fill it we think there could be 
no question.’? Yes, or Dr. Lorimer, or Phillips 
Brooks, or one of the half dozen who have 
drawn crowded congregations to the immediate 
neighborhood. 

..-On the first Sunday in January the South 
Congregational Chureh, Brooklyn, received to 
its membership 41—10 by letter and 31 on pro- 
fession—making its total of membership nearly 
450, a larger number than the church has ever 
reached in its previous history. Last year the 
church collection amounted to upward of 
$5,000, or over $1,200 in excess of the previous 
year. The congregation is steadily increasing 
and affairs are very hopeful in its midst. 

....Aside from the meetings at. the Depot, a 
revival work is going on in many of the Presby- 
terian churches of Philadelphia. Mr. Greenough, 
of the Cohocksink church, has had a large ac- 
cession. Very considerable numbers have been 
added to the churches of Dr. Mutchmore, Rev. 
F. L. Robbins, Rey. E. H. Robbins, and some 
others. 

.-».Lhere has been a revival in the First Lu- 
theran church, Philadelphia. As its fruits, fifty- 
nine persons were confirmed Sunday before 
last, nine were baptized, four admitted by re- 
newal of faith, and twelve by certificate. 

1 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Since my last letter we have had a pro- 
longed discussion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the character of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis and his treatment of Union prisoners. 
The measure before the House was one re- 
lating to amnesty; but the subjects dis- 
cussed were Jeff. Davis, the war, and the 
Republican party. .Fora brief space the 
Democratic majority in the House ventured 
on the hazardous experiment of defending 
Davis and the style of civilization which 
obtained south of Mason and Dixon’s line a 
dozen years ago. But the more astute leaders, 
North and South, soon saw that it was 
a losing game, and they hastened to stop it. 
It was simply impossible for them to gain 
by it ; impossible for them not to steadily 
lose by it. The people of the North have made 
up their minds as to the character of Mr. 








‘Davis, and of the horrors of Andersonville; 


and they won’t change to please any ‘‘ex- 
Confederate.” More than this, they will grow 
indignant and resent the impudence of rebels 
who, like Ben. Hill, turn round and deride 
and denounte the party and the Government 
which might have hung him, but which, in- 
stead, allowed him to return toa full citizen- 
ship. ; 

Mr Biaine’s proposition to except Mr. 
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Davis from the general amnesty proposed 
I do not approve; but it seems to me that 
his second amendment is sound and just. 
But Mr. Blaine had a perfect right to pro- 
pose to except Mr. Davis, and in doing it to 
give his reasons. He did so, and every 
‘‘rebel” on the right accuses him of ‘‘ re- 
opening the horrors of the war.” His speech 
was a most painful one; but it could have 
been answered in a manner that would have 
disarmed its author. But how was it an- 
swered? Mr. Cox made a witty speech, in 
which he ridiculed it, sneered at the war, 
ridiculed Negroes, insinuated that rebel 
soldiers were treated as badly at the North 
as ever Union soldiers were at the South, and 
got down, hat in hand, after the old dough- 
face style, before his Southern associates. 
But the crowning piece of folly was the 
speech, next day, by Mr. Hill, of Georgia. 
Here was a man put forward who fully 
represents the worst class of rebels—the 
violent, murderous class. Himself the 
author of a proposition in the rebel Congress 
to kill Northern people found on rebel terri- 
tory, he was a very proper man to be set up 
to advocate the claims of humanity. He 
defended Davis and the Confederacy, and 
had the astounding effrontery to charge that 
the North was-guilty of greater atrocities to 
rebel prisoners than were ever seen in An- 
dersonville. In short, it was the old tactics 
of slavery over again: failing in argument, 
he resorted to a perversion of facts. But 
this was the lightest part of his offense. In 
the closing portions of his speech he turned 
to the Republicans of the House and poured 
out on their heads the most impudent lan- 
guage. He accused them of being ‘‘oath- 
breakers,” ‘‘Constitution-violators,” tyrants, 
etc. Every vile epithet he could bring in with- 
in the rules he poured outupon them. And 
who was he that stood up there to condemn 
the government of his country? Aman who 
broke his oath, who proposed to murder all 
Northern soldiers, and who, finally, when 
whipped, turned round and accepted the 
pardon of the very Republicans he was now 
villifying. Scouting their ‘‘ grace and mer- 
cy” now; he only a little while ago most 
gladly accepted it. 

I think that speech is worth a hundred 
thousand votes to Republicanism next fall, 
and for this reason: it exposes the character 
of the men who will control the Govern- 
ment if the Democrats elect their candidate. 
For the South will control them, and Mr. 
Hill fairly represents the moral degradation 
of the Southern leaders. It will be to go 
back 25 years to allow such men to guide 
the helm of state. They hate the Negro 
still; they have no conception whatever of 
the doctrine of equal rights; they are inhu- 
man, coarse, devilish, Can any Northern 
man of culture or humanity join such 4 
party? In his reply to Messrs. Cox and 
Hill, Mr. Blaine brought out some astounding 
facts. The eloquent advocate of secession 
from Georgia last summer on the stump in his 
state threatened another war if the Repub- 
licans should keep control of the Govern- 
ment and govern the country as they have 
done. He was gracious enough to promise 
not to go out of the Union. The next civil 
war is to be fought within the Union! This 
same Mr. Hill also told his hearers on that 
occasion that he would sooner see his name 
on the roll of convicts in the Georgia peni- 
tentiary than on the roll of those who ap- 
plied for amnesty to the Federal Govern- 
ment! And yet Mr. Hill sits in Congress 
to-day, because somebody asked for his par- 
don. It is well that he was allowed to 
make his speech; for perhaps it will open 
the eyes of that class of Republicans who 
had about concluded that itis safe to en- 
trust the Government to an opposition 


party which will be controlled by South. 


ern men, like Mr. Hill. They are the 
men who chased poor crippled soldiers, 
trying to escape from Andersonville, with 
bloodhounds; and to place the colored peo- 
ple of the South in their care and custody, 
without a strong central government friendly 
to the persecuted race, would be to remand 
nel back to slavery or something very 

@ it. 

Amnesty is to be voted by this Congress— 
there can be little doubt of it—unless rebels 
like Hill, of Georgia, dry up the fountains 


.of charity in Northern hearts by their vio- 


lence. Itis pretty hard to vote amnesty to 
a man who tells you he would rather go to 
a penitentiary than accept it. But, spite of 
this ungraciousness, it will be agreed to. 
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Unless I greatly mistake, the Northern peo- 
ple will decline to hand over the General 
Government to the control of “Confed- 
erates.” 

The Senate has decided two or three 
important points in regard to its presiding 
officer: first, that a president pro tem. holds 
over a session till a new election occurs; 
second, that the death of the Vice-Presi- 
dent does not affect the tenure of the 
President pro tem.; and, third, and most im- 
portant of all, the Senate may elect a Pres- 
ident pro tem. at its pleasure. Mr. Ferry is 
now where, if the President were to die, he 
would become President; but the Senate 
can remove him at will, and elect another 
presiding officer. This new doctrine, that 
he became Vice-President when Mr. Wilson 
died, is extinguished. There was no war- 
rant for itin the law or the Constitution, 
and it was wise to decide the point and let 
it go on record. And, it having been de- 
cided and as Mr. Ferry is a good officer, he 
will doubtless remain. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 15th, 1876. 


Publisher's Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


PREMATURE Loss oF THE Harr, which 
is so common nowadays, may be entirely 
prevented by the use of BURNETT’s Co- 
COAINE. 

















CHOOSING A PIANO. 


Tuts is one of the trying points in one’s 
life. You are looking for a wife. Will she 
wear? You are buying calico. Will it 
wash? You are pricing a piano. Will it 
stand? Ah! there’s the rub. A new one 
always looks bright and sounds well. But 
after Susie has learned to play on it, and 
Johnnie has thumped it on the sly, and 
Professor Finger-Fitz has sledge-hammered 
it by the hour, will it hold its tone? That 
depends on things that no fellow like you 
can find out. That Rock Maple Backbone, 
hidden away in the bowels of the instru- 
ment—has it been well selected and sea- 
soned? Is it staunch and tough, so that the 
pins will hold the wires true as steel, etc.? 
These are the real questions upon which 
hang the durability and value of a piano, 
and not one out of a thousand can tell any- 
thing about it. So your best plan is to deal 
with a firm who have a reputation at stake 
and who have stood the test of time. Such 
afirm is that of T. H. CaampBers & Son, 
806 Fourth Avenue. The present firm was 
formed in 1828, and its members take a pride 
in every instrument that goes from their 
hands. Half a century of experience and of 
improvements have taught them just the 
points, and our friends cannot do better 
than to give them the order and trust to 
their judgment in the selection. 








Tux New York Evening Post says of it- 
self in its prospectus for the present year 
that for three-quarters of a century it has 
stood foremost among the journals of New 
York—which everybody knows; and that 
during that time it has had many hard bat- 
tles to fight, and has always endeavored to 
put itself on the side of just and impartial 
legislation—which nobody can or will ven- 
ture todeny. Zhe Evening Post has had the 
good fortune from the time of its establish- 
ment to have at its head a gentleman equal- 
ly conspicuous for his ability and the integ- 
rity of his personal character, who has had 
the good luck as well as the discretion to 
call to his aid men every way worthy of 
being his coadjutors and assistants. That 
such a journal should be recognized as an 
established moral power in the community 
and a successful business enterprise was a 


matter of course. 
———E 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. Suater, Ledies’ French Shoes, 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and soys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, Corner of 26th street. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 


Recommended by dentists generally. 





CLUB RATES. 


Tux attention of our subscribers i8 partic- 
ularly called to a change in price of some 
of the periodicals offered by us in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT. See page 
81 of this paper. The rates given will be 
rigidly adhered to. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on another page, that we have decided to 
send THe INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who have paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage. 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


Tre INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third centsa month. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘“* postal’ at once, that measures may be 


instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 














THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


IN our issue of this week will be 
found the fifteenth annual statement of the 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company, one 
of the most reliable and conservative com- 
panies of Philadelphia. Withacash cap- 
ital of $400,000, its business has been stead- 
ily increasing, until this year its assets 
amount to $1,533,635.84. Agencies are 
established in all the large cities of the West 
and East and only first-class property is in- 
sured. The secretary, Mr. Wm. G. Crowell, 
reports the Company to be every way ina 
most flourishing condition. 











Carp.—The prices charged in New York 
for the prevailing styles of first-class Por- 
trait Photographs, known as Imperial Cards 
and Cartes de Visite, although established 
by me years ago, do now, in my opinion, 
unnecessarily restrict the business. While 
the highest artistic standard will continue 
to be maintained at this establishment, com- 
mon-sense business principles need not be 
ignored. I propose to lead in placing the 
high art of Photography on a square busi- 
ness basis of reasonable prices and profits, 
and, therefore, offer to the public a quality 
of pictures such as shall not be surpassed in 
this country, at the following rates: 
Imperial Cards, $6 per doz. ;2 doz. for $10. 
Cartes de Visite, $3 per doz. ;2 doz. for $5. 

Gro. G. Rocxwoop, Photographer, 839 
Broadway, N. Y. Established 1859. 


EE 


Patent METALLIC BurRrIAL CASES AND 
CaskETs are becoming more highly appre- 
ciated by those who are cognizant of the 
many instances of remarkable preservation 
—from two to nineteen years—which have 
come to light during the history of their 
manufacture. The most extensive manu- 
factory in this line in the world is that of 
Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wuen visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, by Grand Central 
Depot, and save carriage an ress, Euro- 
pean plan. Restaurant first-class. Prices 
moderate. Elevator, steam, all modern im- 
provements, 








. , ORDERING GooDs. 

Ovr advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of ordersfrom 
the country in every direction in respouse 
to their announcements in our columns. 


Money issent freely, without any thought of 


risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be hadi at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, a8 a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE IN- 
DEPENDENT as 8 medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced s0 to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THE In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
&@ proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 


subscribers. A glance at ‘our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 


us, provided explicit orders are given as [ 


to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorilv executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 








MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 





In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THs INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subsecri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Those who desire 
this or any other premium must designate 


specially what they want, otherwise none 
will be sent. 





OUR CLUB LIST. 


THOosE of our subscribers who desire to 
subscribe for other papers or magazines in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT will 
do well to @xamine our Club List, printed 
on another page. 

By subscribing through Tue InDEPEND- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 


W8 desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 

a _ 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very libera] offer of the “Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new. subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8:years, with $9; the. regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 
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“GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED 
SONGS.” 


AuTHouGH the notice of reduction in 
price of THE INDEPENDENT, with Moody 
and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” as a premium to each person sending 
us $3.00 for a year’s subscription, was only 
published in issue of Oct. 28, we are pleased 
to state that orders for this popular book 
are fairly pouring in upon us, and that our 
friends in all parts of the country are send- 
ing us their names as new subscribers or 
renewing their old subscriptions and get- 
ting the ‘*Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” asa premium. We do not mean 
that there shall be any delay on our part 
and expect to put the book in the hands of 
the subscriber just as soon after the order 
is received as is possible. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 

















each (the usual price is $1.50). A-cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S&Co's. }) q 3 
’) m 
proven |] | \“) 3 
MUSIC * & 
& } < 
PAPER FILE. | = 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 


:) used 

air Dye for 37 ears, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
ss ye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
sappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
i effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and_ beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Properly. applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig ootpey, No. 16 nd street, N. 

Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with A sacs exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and work so ingeniously con- 
trivéd as'to appear each hair ut issuing from the 
skin, the hai ing exactly o ae same shade and 
texture as the growing hair. They areso perfect the 
cannot be detected. Made onl oa BATCHELOR’ 

celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hair in two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 
applicaticns; turns light hair brown or blatk; red or 
brown to black ; mixed hair to their natural color. 
Sent by wo pottles ‘to ai any part of the country on recei pt 
<= a iles for Depot 916 Vine Street, Phila 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN FLAN, 


Hatin, Between Clark and LaSalle 
* Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Brevoort, which has been recently furnished 
in the most elegant style, is the finest European 
Hotel in the city; ts Ry tuated in a very heart of its 
business center, 0 espec antages to persons 
visiting the cit; either for business or pleasure 


Rooms $1 to $1.) per per 
ic he HM. THOMPSON, Proprietor. 


6 A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand *‘Gold Medal of dhe * Boots 
the American institute, Noy., 1875, and “ 
Legacy Medal” 


of the Franklin Institute, Oct. 
No other Se Machine in the Woria 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSIO 
any ther of its Characteristic eatinin, 
Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
Hos OFrFicE 658 Broadway, 
(Cok. BOND S8t.), NEW YORK. 


aa 100 DAYS TOMATO. 
G00. TOMATO Byer Viterea. 
aye G00 shi — remarkably ae 
Fe 50. Bold | = wo-fourth et.. 
25 cents per packet ; pins ‘io ;posmnia. Ad Address 
, Terre Haute, ‘Ind, 


512 Maia 
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TWENTY-SIXTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Southeast Corner of Fourth 
and Watnut Streets, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1875. 


RECEIPTS. 


Premiums received during the year,,.,.... 
Interest received from investments and 





LOSSES AND EXPENSES. 


Life Losses and Endowments paid........... 5 
Traveling Agents and Commissions.. or ¢ 
Amounts paid for Surrendered Policies...... 61.125 8% 
Salaries and Medical Examinations...... 33 121 50 
United States and State Taxes and Licenses. 13,909 55 
Printing, Advertising, Stamps, etc,........... 27,763 62 


rsa 735,489 13 
ag = Premiums returned to Insured and 
TGS.......0.0eeccescercceree oes Saceneese 257,263 53 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1sT, 1876. 
$100,000 —_— of yer Loan | 


05. (08 Serica). .«...000200009s 
113,000 Tilinois County Bonds. 10s 





BN estos anineciane 

20,000 xenieite. Iil., School Bonds, 
23,500 American Steamship’ ‘Com- 
i, eee 

15,000 ae State Warrants, 
15,000 City yt” Gas “May, NS, 
Bonds, 7 ethane 

10,000 City a “Bittsbureh, Pa., 

NED Disa xnsinnenceeccses 
10,000 Williamsport, Pa., Waser y -$505,002 00 


pany’s Bonds, pAlb 
5,000 City of St. Louis, Mto., Bonds, 


5,00) Penusy ivania *Hailroad Gen: 
era nang ro cen _ eee 


$16 shares Gorn. peeks ‘Na: 
tional Bank......... 


ype ae 
166 shares Union National Bank. 
22 shares Consolidation Na- 
tional Bank 


tion 
4shares Military " ‘Academy, 
= ester, Pa 















$2,609,889 56 

Sis 321,500 00 

la ans o Golisteral, amply secured 329, 779,26 

Premium Notes secured by Policies.. 745,616 14 
Premiums in hands of Agents, secured 

by bonds, lers cost of collection........ 36,413 46 
Deferred semi-annual and quarcesty pre- 

m ums (estimated)............ 88,000 00 

Cash on hand and in banks.... 7,606 
Accrued‘interest to January Ist 128,164 O1 


“85, 002,970 97 
TRUSTEES. 
PHILIP B. MINGLE 


CATTELL, 
ISA URST 

iton. JAS OLL ACK, HENRY K. BENNETT, 

WM. J, HOWARD L. 


M. WHILLDIN. 
ALBERT C. ROBERTS, JOHN WANAMAKER. 
H. ELDRIDGE. 


GEORGE W. ‘HILL, President. 


GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-President. 
ALEX. WHILLDIN, Ch an Finance Committee. 
;OHN C. SIVS, Actuary. 

JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 

. HAM IMER. Assistant Secretary, 








ROSES 


4 
Siar a 





octage free; 12 
Roses, $1.00. 20 Verben Das, $1.00, rs Back et, or Bedding 

a 1.00. 10 Geraniums, $1.00. A 72 page Catalogue, irce. 
100 other things, cheap. a Ee Fruit and 


agen, aac 1 SL gocrboute “SPORES. eto free. 
PLANT 


FOR ALL 





Foliage, ornamental leaved, and flower- 

ing. in fine healthy condition. Sent by 

3 (Fs ALL PARTS oo Lada 
Rend for Tustrated Cata 

s B. CASE, RICHMONIN IND. 














“PRIVATE RETREAT FOR THE IN- 


TEMPERATE,” 
located at Mount Vernon, Westchester County, N. Y. 
The “ PRIVATE RETREAT” established by Dr. WIL- 
LIAM MURPHY (formerly health comunissioner of the 
City of New York), in the year 1872, having been 
leased by the undersigned, fora perm of years, is now 
open | for the reception of patien' 
ouse has been putin Grorough order and re- 
pair and newly painted throughout, andample means 
provided to meet the physical, intellectual, and med- 
1 — miremente of the persons submitted to our care. 
is isa seria erivate. enterprise, great care 
wilt be taken asto t : Nenpene ng a hy! persons ad- 
mitted, as st be limited. 
Terms, for board ns ei twenty-Ave to sev- 
enty-five dollars per week, acco to the accom- 
modations and attention required. ‘or further par- 
ticularsapply as above. 
ESSRS. DYER & MOORE, Proprietors. 
MOUNT VERNON, January Ist, 1876, 


FIFTIETH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Bonds and Mortgages, being all first 
mortgages on improved property..... 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railroad Co.........----eeeeseeeee Stock 15,750 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railroad Co.............. scores L0an 30,300 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ** 11,660 00 


$491,707 CO 











Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co. % 21,200 00 
Delaware Railroad Co........ ecvrerevcces “15,450 00 
Philadeldhia and Erie Railroad Co..... ‘* 25,000 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Co....... ‘42,400 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy, 

and Lancaster Railroad Co.........++ 20,700 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co............+ .« “* — 55,990 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Co.. ‘“ 25,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad.........-..-+--..06 * — 16,£00 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Railroad, ‘* 25,680 00 
United Canal and Railroad.............. ** 69,100 00 
Southern Central Railroad Co. of New 

York.....0+00 baktidte ee 
American Steamship Co......... éas “11,825 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Co............... “* 17,695 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co..... -o- “ 50,715 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co.... “ 8,800 00 
Delaware Division Canal Co............ ‘* 19,090 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 

I GO cen isinpensegiukenss ceanmpeseeen 18,000 00 
United States Five Per Cent........... . ™ 23,200 00 
Philadelphia City Warrants............ thoes 88,918 33 
Philadelphia City Fives.,...... se ate baat ay ee 4,950 00 
Philadelphia City. Sixes.......... Siinpans 6 82,625 00 
Harrisburg City Sixes......... ss......4. 17,550 00 
St. Louis City Sixes...........ccccsceess 28.750 1 
Delaware State Sixes........... pe ee * 20,600 00 
Camden County Sixes.. “45,459 00 
Cincinnati City Sixes .. “42,180 00 
Cincinnati City Sevens, * 10,600 00 
Cincinnati City 7 3-10ths.. ad 40,289 00 





Pittsburgh Sevens........ 66; 300.00 
Newark Sevens..... 
Philadelphia Bank. . ' "Stock 23,852 00 
United States C ontennial. eer: aoe. 750 00 











Manayunk Gas Co ........ sibhs ce 1,090 00 
NR oo etka eonnndidocegndsaeananr satus 60,000 00 
Loans on Collaterals.......-...0:+ 0 seeteeeerees 5,090 00 
Cash in Manager’s hands........-... . 58,662 35 
Cash in Office and Bank........-.--.....5 . 64,896 16 
$1,593,685 84 
WM. G. CROWELL, 

SECRETARY. 





WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ORCANIZED 1[853. 
Cor. Broadway and Ist St.. Brooklyn, E. D. 
Offices: "3s 2 Court St., Brooklyn. W. D. 
208 Broadway, New York. 


STATEMENT, Jan. ist, 1876. 


ital...... Ee EN 
= gE Peitth cuces «1 ST Or 1475 
Dente sckinath.cgdlcatea vecseeeeess 834,044 75 


Brock n, Jan. 14th, 1876. 
Ata meeting of the Boaud of Directors hald this 
pA aS ~ epongy of 10 per cent. was declared payable on 


x W. Y MESEROLE, Sec’y. 
: EDMUND DRIGGS, Pres’t. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


F ornTy-Fit TH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 


Cash Capita lac ot oe 
eserve for * insurance 
eserve for Unpaid 
Net Surplus - 


TotalAgsets - °° - - 


ce 
i Losses and Dividends _ = © ia ee 


° - = id © & 'g3,600,000 


oo 
248,105 30 
#99,722 62 


$6,047,021 74 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 


Gels Gi BOS, 25. 605 ocinp edb on-2s0-mhcs6ns19b8ephe- debboesepccces . . - < 
Bonds and Mortgages, ‘being tirst lien On Reai Estate, worth 


Dn t -« States Stocks (market value).. 
Bank Stocks 
State and City Bonds as 


Loans on 8. 0cks, ' ekg on demand (market value Of Securities ‘$Fi6435.00).. 


Interest due on Ist Joiuary, 
Balance mm hens of Agents..... 
Bills Receivabi 


Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office’. 


Claims for Losses pe sgreewstice on ist January 
Dividends unpaid 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
cK B. Seis, ( Asst Secretaries. 


LIABILITIES, 






























38 
0,895 84 
1,546 53 
-$6,047,021 74 








-¥. WLEMART. l'res't. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Euglish Brussels, 


(12 FULTON STREET.” New. 


yg the o! 


ENTRANCE. 


zs etc., very chea 


York SIDE 





| INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


‘will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than avy 
weekly newspaper iu the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers aud other 
contributors. 

Every number of Tak INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred . Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
@ffice, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book asa gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 





LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches, 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the et aa terms: 


Cerro reer Oececcces _ 
Renowere of an Old. Subscription fer 2 eats, in - 


WING. ...200. aiieniieieasta ian EGE .6 co 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES, 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38S Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, Coornn, LONGFELLOW, MrIss 

Mrs. Sourmvonrn, 





DALL, MORRIS, POE, TUCKERMAN, HawTHOR} 
SrmMs, P. PENDLETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, rn 
BANCROFT, PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHER: 
CURTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, CHANNING, a STown, MRS. KIRKLAND, 
Peay s.AMELIA Wh ney Ghee 
A WELBY, fa 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. GALLA-. 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miumsever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 





scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 


1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage. 
free, including the above Engraving...........83 25 

renewal of an Old Subscription for two 

ager Me, in advance, postage free, including 
MOUS TIA TOOUNE 6 anes niiceseeessyssseieons - 600 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is c ompieted and 
ready for delivery. Our subseribers and’ friends 
will please understand that they can have _ this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name of one 
new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 
scriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending 
us the same amount, or fora two-years’ renewal and 
$6.00 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
6.00 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
alone yout THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from $5 to $10, as similar, engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 





GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved tor us acervrate anu 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEVEND- 
ENT on the following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year in advance, postage 

free, including both of the above Engravin: 18. . 23.00 





EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Seerctary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most er vicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion andis becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
—— for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 






y ‘aubscHiber. one year, in advance, — 


free, including the above ve Enara VINT. 2.26 ..83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITR 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations whieh transpired 
within the — of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous painting 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We will present 
this book to subscribers for TKe INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postace 
free, including the above WU aS Se ioe cecaeicd $3.5@ 


‘¢PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
= Eeayeitlenioes Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ‘‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (eash price #8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 each, (39.00 in 
all), in advance; or who will renew their own sub- 
ne for three years in advance and pay us 
0. The ‘“Wringer” will be delivered at our 
ace or sent by express, 2s may be directed. 


t®™ See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue, 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as agents until they 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate, bearing the fac-simile on = the Publisher, 
we the sending of th 0 Raper 

Address HENRY Cc, OWEN, 


Publisher ‘‘ The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Dl 
W.L. HEATON Manager. 


The Jniependent, 


TKRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and au Post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re. 
quested to do so. 





83 Numbers, in advance (postage free)....... $3.00. 

“ ; “ 1:00: 

1 “ after 3mos., = 3.50. 

52 se after 6 mos., re 4.00. 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 

PAPERS ere forwarded until an explicit orderis 


received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until pes meis of all arrearages is made as re- 
pee by law. 

No names entered on the supscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCXIBERS are particularly recuested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what #* due fer the ousuing, year. with or without 
further reminder from this office s* 

THE CEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of tn e FIRST subscr’ poe RECHT PTS for money 
femitved to RENEW subscriptions aa “indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the littie ye. 
low ticket attached to the paper, which changeis mt Je 
either the first or second week after the money is re. 
ceived. But airy 3 : postage stamp is received the ree 
« t will be sent by mail. z 

essrs. SAMPSON "LOW & CO., No. 183 Fleet street. 
are our Agents in London to receive subscription: 


orti ts. 

and advertisemen NRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. eelienan and Proprietor, 

P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS 
1.—Anv person who takes 9 paper reguleriy fiom the 
post-ofice—whether directed to his name or arother’s 
or wnetner ne = subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav ail arrearages, or the prblisher may con. 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
sey, or not 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-office, om 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie eyidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERSION, 
(14 lines to tine inch, 200 lines to the column.) 






—— uke Per Ling «& we N ee 










% 


Fe , 4 esis 4 “ 


50¢-( c 
ILL TLUSTRATED Xpvenrisi MEN 


4times (one month)..... 
13 times a months).. 
) 
52 (twelve - 
Punuanee NOTICES...... DF 
LINE, EACH TIM E. 
RINANCIAL NOTICES. TWO DOLLAHS 2 RAGATE LINE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICEsS........ .PIFTY CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES D Dears jot exceeding four lines, 
$1- over that. Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments tor advertising must be made1n advance, 
HENRY C. BOWEN. 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
W. L. HEATON, MANAGER 
BASTERN OFFICE: 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., 
J. F. RIDAY, Manacur, 
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= DUCE iT. on ne = gg is in large | - common... f B “ ‘Tamp. Of ie 

Weekly Market Review apne ern Sopp and is als Wer guote: ORS C aa was Deosmale he 
° ToT 4t . cagetes “ 
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LINENS. 


The great popular sale of Linens at AR- 
NOLD, ConsTABLE & Co.’s, which attracted 
the attention of buyers during the past 
week, will be continued, with large addi- 
tions to stock. 


200 pieces Richardson Sons & 
Owden Piilow Linens at 25 
ner cent. discount from 
former prices. 


New York Mills Muslins 
Nonpareil “ allat 122¢ 


4-4 Utica Steam” per yard. 


Arnold; Constable & Co. 


Broadway, Corner {9th St. 


“HAMBURG” 
EDGINGS AND INSERTING, 


Arnold, Gonstable & Go, 


HAVE JUST OPENED THEIR 


Spring Importation of 


NOVELTIES 


in the above goods, containing many EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS of EDGINGS in graduated widths, with 
INSERTINGS to match. 





Also a full line of 


Imported Embroidered Plaitings. 
Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 





Commercial, 


NORMAL VALUE. 


THE normal value, or what Adam Smith 
terms the natural value of any given com- 
modity--namely, the degree or rate at which 
it will, for a general average, exchange for 
other commodities—depends upon the cost 
of its production. This is the final princi- 
ple to which the doctrine of value at last 
comes, and to which all temporary fluctua- 
tions of market value tend to adjust them- 
selves. That which absolutely costs nothing 
—no labor or capital for its procurement— 
has no value -in the economical sense. 
Nothing will be exchanged for it. If it can 
be had without effort and without sacrifice, 
no one will buy it, and, hence, no one can 
sell it. 

If the prime and fundamental element of 
value be the cost of production, it then fol- 
lows, as a necessary consequence, that the 
degree of value is naturally proportionate 
to the cost, and that any two commodities 
which, for an average, are equal to each 
other in their cost will, for an average, 
exchange for each other. Permanently 
change the first relation, and the conse- 
quence will be a change in the second. 

What, then, is meant by cost of produc- 
tion? What are its elements? What ideas 
are involved in this phrase? There need 
be no difficulty in answering this question. 
Practically it is answered a thousand times 
every day. Take any commodity—wheat, 
for example. What is the cost of produc- 
ing a hundred bushels of wheat and bring- 
ing it tothe place of sale? The first element 
is that of labor—the direct physical and 
mental exertion which somebody must put 
forth in the production of the wheat. The 
measure of this exertion is one of quantity 
as to the amount of labor in the element of 
time, of quality as to the degree of skill 
necessary to perform it, of severity as to the 
nature of the task, and of liability as to any 
risks of injury while performing it. All 
these elements enter into the idea of labor- 
cost and define and measure the labor-basis 
of value involved in the production of a 








hundred bushels of wheat; and that, too, 
whether the labor be performed by one who 
works for wages or by the farmer himself. 
The same is true of the production of any 
other commodity. The labor-element is, 
hence, one of the foundations of normal or 
natural value. When equalized in different 
cases, it naturally tends to a corresponding 
equalization in the value of its products. 

The second element in the cost of pro- 
ducing a hundred bushels of wheat is capital, 
or wealth accumulated beforehand and de- 
voted to this purpose, and, by consequence, 
diverted from any other use. The capital 
in this case consists in the seed-wheat sown, 
in the land upon which it is sown, and in 
the tools, implements, and brute power 
used for the purpose. These are the ele- 
ments of the producer’s capital—the things 
with which labor must be united in order to 
secure the result. The quantity of capital 
thus employed, the length of time during 
which it is thus employed, and the destruc- 
tion, whether partial or complete, which it 
undergoes during the process form the 
measure of the cost in respect to capital. 
This is the amount of the sacrifice to which 
the producing capitalist has submitted for 
the sake of gaining the result. If he paid 
wages, then the wages entered into the 
labor-cost; and the same would be true if 
he performed the work himself. 

The third element is the average amount 
of risk attendant upon the labor and capital 
devoted to the purpose in question. If it 
were true that in half of the cases in which 
labor and capital are thus employed a wheat 
crop would be a total failure, then it would 
be also true that the average cost of pro- 
ducing wheat would be twice what it is on 
the supposition that every case would be a 
complete success. The average risk of 
both labor and capital is always an ele- 
ment of cost; and in all production some 
degree of risk must be incurred, greater or 
less, according to the kind of production. 
Whatever it is, it must be set down to the 
account of cost. 

Such, then, are the elements of normal 
or natural value, because they are the ele- 
ments which enter into the cost of produc. 
tion. The product when sold must pay all 
these charges, in order to pay for its pro- 
duction. If it pays more, then the price is 
above the normal level. If it pays less, then 
the price is below this level. Two products 
in respect to which the charges are equal 
have the same normal value; and this is the 
reason why, for an average, they will ex- 
change for each other. 

When commodities pass into the general 
market and are handled by dealers who 
trade in them; then, in addition to the cost 
of transportation and the profits of the 
dealers, they become subject to the fluctua- 
tions of market price under the law of sup- 
ply and demand, or their relative proportions 
to each. Yet amid all these fluctuations 
their normal value remains as a permanent 
power to determine their average market 
value. The oscillations of the latter lie 
within certain limits, which are fixed by the 
former. That which is original, elementary, 
and permanent in value never loses its 
power in regulating the exchanges of trade. 





BANK CHECKS.—THREE RULES. 


THERE are three rules of business affect- 
ing the mutual rights and obligations of 
banks and their customers as standing con- 
nected with the check system. The first of 
these rules regards a check in the character 
of a demand liability up to the amount of 
the deposits to the credit of the drawer in 
the bank against which it is drawn, unless 
there be a specific stipulation otherwise in 
respect to these deposits. Usage, which is 
equivalent to law, makes deposits a demand 
liability against the bank holding them; and, 
unless a different agreement has been made, 
the bank is bound to pay them whenever 
called for. A check properly drawn and 
presented is simply the demand for this pay- 
ment; and, hence, as to the question of pay- 
ment, it has the same legal character as the 
deposits themselves. To decline its pay- 
ment at sight is to break the contract be- 
tween the depositor and the bank. This 
was the difficulty with the course pursued 
by the Bank of Commerce in this city, when 
it undertook to head off the locking-up game 
of Mr. Henry Smith, by refusing to pay his 
check, The motive was right, but the 
method was wrong. 





See 
—— 
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The second rule regards the holder of a 
check, by having it certified rather than 
paid, as electing to trust the certifying bank, 
and releasing the drawer from all responsi- 
bility in respect to the question of its pay- 
ment. The party holding. the check has 
the right to demand and receive the money 
for it on the spot; and if, for his own pur- 
poses, he elects to forego the receipt of the 
money, and to have the check certified rath- 
er than paid, then he chooses to trust the 
bank simply. If the bank should fail be- 
fore the check is finally settled, he could 
not fall back upon the drawer to make him 
good. Itis not the drawer’s fault, but his 
own, that the check was not cashed at the 
time of presentation. The money was 
ready for him and he had an order to draw 
it, of which he did not choose to avail him- 
self. Atthe time of the certification the 
amount of the check was charged on the 
books of the bank against the drawer, as if 
it had been actually paid and the check held 
as proof thereof. Whatever contingency 
may happen afterward lies wholly between 
the check-holder and the certifying bank. 

The third rule regards the failure of a 
bank certifying a check to pay it, as not 
rendering the bank in which it may have 
been deposited liable to make it good, unless 
negligence in collecting it can be shown. 
Checks, whether certified or not, when de- 
posited with a bank are received by it as 
virtually commercial paper; and to the de- 
positor thereof the bank holds the legal re- 
lation of an agent undertaking to collect 
the amount specified in the checks, but not 
undertaking to guarantee the same. If 
chargeable with no negligence in the per- 
formance of this duty, it has no responsi- 
bility for the checks in the event of their 
not being paid. It has the right to return 
them to the depositor from whom it re- 
ceived them, and whatever loss may arise 
from their non-payment must fall upon him 
Its responsibility begins and ends with ex- 
ercising due diligence in promptly present- 
ing the checks for payment to the bank or 
banks against which they are drawn. 

These rules in respect to the check system 
have frequently been affirmed by judicial 
decisions. They are founded in equity and 
common sense; and this is a very good rea- 
son why they should be founded in law. 





GOVERNMENT EXPENSES. 





To THE EprTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Your statement of expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for 1875, as compared with 1861, is 
inaccurate and misleading. The total ex- 
penses of Buchanan’s administration (in- 
cluding first quarter of Mr. Lincoln’s) were: 





DIU sss cknsesmnenccdetccnicapasees $82,000,000 

WE snpaadsneseenearacensandanigees 84,000,000 nearly. 

Pe cckvdatinapdesagndhcccteseneses 77,000,000 

Been cis cccaceusas sp eneeestssossees 85,000,000 
828,000,000 


Or an average of $81,000,000 per year. De- 
ducting payments on account of public 
debt during the time, $67,000,000 from $328, - 
000,000, leaves the average annual expenses 
at $65,000,000 per annum. Our population 
was then 31,000,000, and this gives $2.09 
per capita. 

The expenses of 1875 were $274,000,000; 
and, to make a fair comparison, we must de- 
duct the extraordinary expenses, as before. 
These are: 


Interest on war debt.......ccesseecees eeccceed $108 ,000,000 
Amount to sinking fund...............ses0---+ 25,000,000 





MECESSATY DY WAP. ........00-ccccsccsccccces 7,000,000 
Pensions created by War,...........-000....008 29,000,000 
Cust of printing bonds, notes, and negotiat- 

ing (all made necessary by the war)...... 4,000,000 
Refunding of taxes illegally assessed and 

payments of war claims, estimated....... 4,000,000 
Interest on bonds of Pacific Railway......... 4,000,000 
Army increase, caused by war................ 10,000,000 

$186,000,000 


All these $186,000,000, except the item for 
Pacific Railway, are the direct result of the 
war, and are to be taken out, to make the 
comparison a fair one: 


TRUS, .0.0ccccccce secccccrccssoneccs cccteseticed $274,000,000 
Bee seen cschentsnnse0cstes Gbbscccncesnscéstecess 186,000,000 
$88,000,000 

This is currency, so we must deduct further 
the difference between it and gold...... $10,000,000 
PRONG Bek BB. cc vccvepecsisscisyicddditladesd $78,000,000 


Population, 1875, is 44,000,000, which 
makes the expenses per capita in 1875 only 
$1.80, in lieu of $2.09 in the days of 
Buchanan. JUSTICE. 


in earnest. 





THE committee of the N. Y. Clearing 
house to which the question of the tax on 
surplus bank capital was referred has pre- 
sented a long report, in which a protest is 
made against the tax, and its injustice from 
the point of view of the banks is asserted. 
The report concludes with resolutions to the 
effect that the banks will appeal to Congress 
and the legislature to relieve them from the 
oppression and will not pay any voluntary 
tax on their regular capital, as they have 
heretofore done. 





‘DRY GOODS. 





Tue business of the last week in domestic 
cotton goods has not been on a large scale, 
by any means; but sonie improvement has 
to be noted and a generally hopeful feeling 
prevails of an early activity. The limited 
stocks of’ goods in the hands of our jobbers, 
as well as the light stocks held by retailers 
in all parts of the country are sufficient rea- 
sons for believing in a good wholesome 
business when the spring buying commences 
The failure of two more large 
houses in Boston tended to create a feeling 
of distrust; but it is not in the nature of our 
business men to yield to small disasters. 

The extremely low prices which now rule 
for all descriptions of cotton goods are 
easily seen by contrasting the present prices 
with those which ruled in January for the 
past four years. The decline has been 
gradual, and at the rate of a cent and a 
half a yard in each year in standard 
bleached shirtings. The greatest decline 
has been in Wamsuttas, which sold at 20 
cents in 1872 and are now quoted at 13 
cents. Utica Nonpareils were then 19 
cents, and are now 13% cents. 

The exports of domestic cottons for the 
week were to the extent of 565 bales, in- 
voiced at $49,550. The heaviest exports 
were to Liverpool, being to the amount of 
424 bales, or packages valued at $37,361. 
The exports to London were of 23 packages, 
valued at $3,525. This is not much to 
boast of, but any export of cotton goods to 
England must be regarded as a favorable 
indication of a reversal of trade. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are firm in 
price and the demand for the favorite 
standard makes is sufficiently active to pre- 
vent anything like an accumulation of stock 
in the hands of agents. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair demand and with considerable sales 
at the recent revision of prices. Thereis a 
rather smaller stock in first hands than has 
usually been the case at this season of the 
year. 

Printing cloths are in less demand and 
prices are consequently weaker. 

Prints are beginning to attract more atten- 
tion, with increased sales of medium and 
dark plaids. Chocolate fancies are in more 
active request and shirtings are selling more 
freely. Some of the new styles that have 
been displayed by agents have created a very 
favorable impression, especially the new 
plaids of the Merrimack Company. A new 
style of percales, printed on very fine cloth, 
hasbeen produced by the Hamilton Print 
Works and are attracting the attention of 
jobbers. 

Ginghams are coming into better demand 
and the new fancies for the spring trade are 
offered by agents. The fabrics of the John- 
son Manufacturing Company are receiving 
attention from buyers. . 

Cotton flannels are still in fair demand 
and prices are well maintained, notwith 
standing that the season is nearly over for 
goods of these classes. 

Colored cottons are quiet generally; but 
there is a fair business doing in cheviots. 
Tickings, stripes, and denims are dull and 
slow of sale. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in limited 
demand, with sales of small parcels at 
steady prices. The samples of satteens from 
the Berkely Mills are the subject of consid 
erable excitement among those who have 
examined them. * 

Worsted dress goods are in fair demand, 
but the sales are not to a large extent. The 
agents have exhibited some of the spring 
styles; but it is rather early yet for an active 
movement in goods of this class. 

Cotton hosiery is selling to a fair extent 
and prices are. a shade lower. A more 
active business is confidently anticipated. 

Woolens are in less active demand than 
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had been expected, although there was a 
more lively movement toward the close of 
the week than at the opening. Out-of-town 
clothiers have been buying rather more free- 
ly, and our local clothing manufacturers 
have made selections with less restraint. 
The jobbers are placing their orders with 
the agents for fancy cassimeres and suitings; 
but business has not been quite equal to the 
expectation of the agents. 

Fancy cassimeres of favorite makes, both 
heavy and light weights, are in good de- 
mand. The sales have been to a liberal ex- 
tent. Union cassimeres and printed sati- 
nets are only moderately active. 

Worsted coatings are in steady demand 
and the best qualities have sold more freely 
at unchanged prices. 

Flannels are selling steadily at unchanged 
prices; but only to the extent of making up 
deficient assortments and in small lots. 

Foreign goods are quiet, and there are no 
symptoms of any change for the better be- 
fore the regular opening of the spring busi- 
ness; and even then there is not likely to bea 
very activedemand. Linen goods for cloth- 
ing purposes have been in rather better de- 
mand; but the linen trade has been disturbed 
by the failure of the old importing firm of 
George Hughes & Co., and one of our lead- 
ing retail houses has been making an ex- 
tensive ‘‘ drive” in household linens, which 
has somewhat unsettled the market. 

The importers have not yet placed their 
spring styles of fancy dress goods on exhi- 
bition, but prices are expected to be a shade 
lower than they were last year. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 17, 1876. 
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JERFRAS SEELEY & CO, 


99 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 


Importers of 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
SILKS, AND MILLINERY. 


Mannfacturers of 


Cloaks and Suits. 


HAVE AT ALL TIMES THE 


LARGEST STOOK AND LOWEST PRICES. 


THREE PAIR 


of Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2.7 - Sample Pair 
or $1. Also aa immense stock of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


of our own manufacture, a fer Finish, Durabil- 
ity, and Cheapness is unsurpassed. 


Downe ae m4 IGHT-DREss, trimmed with Cro- 





AN SlEC@VE........eeeesseeeeee oe ae 
DRAW ERS, Tucks, Deep Hem.. 
SKIRT, cL Tucks, in'’3 Clusters...... 


For a more extensive and definite description ot 
our Underwear and many other usefal articles 
send stamp for Price-List to 


TAYLOR’S BAZAA 
353 Eighth Ave., New ey City. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
EVERY ARTICLE GUARANTEED AS REP- 
RESENTED. 

EXCHANGES MAY BE MADE within one week. 


Money returned in case of dissatisfaction. 
Catalogues sent free. 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named én ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tor 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 














Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist.........sseess-s0062-$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Joornal.............. 360 400 
Atlantic Morthly................ 360 400 
Christian at Work............... 3 00 8 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 369 400 
Harper’s Magazine ............... 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Weekly ..ceseee. seeeeee 3 60 400 
Harper's Bazar....scssccesessesss 360 400 
Hearth and Home........eee0065. 200 250 
sccwesasceheuccea Gar MOG 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘The Rustic 
WGI b atedccsccsrsscdacss 2 139 
Ladies’ Journal ..........see000. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sundapschool Teacher. 100 1 5u 
Popular Science Monthly.........460 5 00 
8t. Nicholas Magazine...........275 800 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3 60 400 
Sunday Magazine......cseeeee.. 230 295 
The Galaxy....ccccccscsocsseeese 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)...........4 7 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........135 166 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly...........310 38 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream...........2.... 450 500 
Eclectic Magazine..........s0.... 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 260 800 


t#@ POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applyisg to us. 








THE INDEPENDENT| — 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 


in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
it iS EVANCELICAL, 
IT 1S LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 


IT IS BOLO. 
Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 


other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Celumns. 


It is the Paper for the Family, far 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THE INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN §S. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, _ 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 

THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKR, 

GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 

C. P. CRANCH, 

MARY CLEMMER, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D. 
GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
GEORGE E. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. C. C. EVERETT, 

Prof. GQ@ORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. L¥.0YD GARRISON, 

Mrs. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
LUCRETIA P. HALE, 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“HH. HL,” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALRB, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

LAURA SANFORD (‘‘ Fanchon”), 
HENRY JAMES, Jr. 

SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 

GEO. MACDONALD, 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD; 
Chief-Judge JOSEPH NEILSON, 
J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 
RAY PALMER, D. D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. J. PIATT, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

HIRAM RICH, 

R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL D., 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

DEAN STANLEY, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. STREET, 

R. H. STODDARD, 

B. P. SHILLABER, 

JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., L1.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, L1.D., 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
GEO. M. TOWLE, 

JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, 
Prof.C, A. YOUNG. 


The Elegant Steel Engravings the ““EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
SUMNER?” are given to subscribers as premiums. 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full jist of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom Iiberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


P.-0. Box 3787, 
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ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THosz merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy te 
‘“‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve tc 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, o1 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
| THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me 

ium: 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & Bat} 
AN CO., Toledo, O., April 20 





RGAN 1875. 
rw. L. Gn SEATON. Esq., Manager, lll Monroe Street. 


Chicag’ 

Dear Sir :—Experience » a advestictes ortenetey) L 
religious and political n papers has prove 
INDEPENDENT to be the: pn viluable to us, aad =e 
— continue to use its —* for advertising our 

ace Organs. Yours trul 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esqa.: 

Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 

) the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphi 
yn Eagle, and rae tag or my water-proo 
Penne To “Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
my returns from the eae ae were remunera- 
increa mption of printers’ 
by Savestiaing Stickwell "t oes Mucilage and 


correct opinion of the value of the above-named 
Ts as advertising media for specialties having 

ue. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 


papers. Respectfull 
8. 8. STAFFORD, py, i 
ae... Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Ww. ‘. p MBATON, SQ, Gent | govt Western Adv’g Ag’t for 


the 
taliible Fire Kindlers have averaged (20) twenty a day 
for the past (6) six months. T I 
tinued m vertisement in through the Summer 


months. Yt is doubtless one of the —_ best adver- - 
i Caine mediums. Very truly zor '. SMITH, 


Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Bo 


aE H. C. BOWEN 
ww Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has been one of the 


ig Albany, Ind. 





a paying pa pers to me which I have patronized, 
You havea wee ed class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very best families; and during the past 


spring and summer season | have realised” better re- 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a single exception 

1 inserted atrial advertisement ‘of one-half page in 
The which paper claims to have a 
larger Hradv-tinted thats THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.] and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT bey in the former 
being most favorable), and 7S the latter brought nie 
between two and three times money and responses 
over the other . 

Yours respectfully, A. BURDETTE 8 
Publisher of “* Pattern Bazaar. 


Porte, InD., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. B 


mS 
OWE 
Publisher “ THis INDEPENDENT”: 
Dear Sir:—I am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is ousting. It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respectfu 


8. B. “C INS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 


YpPs' SILANTI, Micu., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have had a large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
Yours ve: very truly, A. G. RR, 
See’y Beach TA. Co, 


NEw YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 


MR. HENRY C. BOWED 
publisher 'N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to —s advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
full that we receive more. returns from THE IN 
DE ES INT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 

in which we advertise, now ‘siete nearly four 

a It is needless to say that we consider it oue 
of the best mediums in the country, 


Yours truly, J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Vietor” 8. M. Co 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., ‘New York: 
Dear Sir: a am well pleased with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. So farit has been the best religious weekly — 
I have used eo all my advertising experience in 
ing py te nless —— of the Opium and Morp o 
Habit ore the public. 
F. E. MARSH. 


Yours truly, 
Quincy, Mich. 
ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE i CO.. of Ai 
Dn, C., state that out of 100 best religious 
pers, selected and advertised in 
Heeraly at the time of the formation of the 
yh THE ieperampens led the list = Tre- 
pn Often 60 letters out of every 100 referr 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “Tus 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 

commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
a it seemed as if two out of every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
INDEPENDENTS in their hands or pockets or said 
they tock the paper. Our extensive Fa date 
from the time of our first advertising in TuE IN- 
DEPENDENT.’ 

lip all the Ne &@ prominent Banker, who advertises 

in all the New York daily papers, decided to try 


pas the bill, he stated that “THE INDE EPENDENT 
ad done him more good than all the rest put 
together.’ 
ORT ne ERN MUTUAL guiFE IN: 
:*We have found THE INDEPENDENT a 
ry hest paper for insurance advertising in New 
York City.” 








shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 
o. F. DAVIS Gane Commissioner, U. P. R. RB.) 
says: * THE INDEPENDENT has been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 
~K.B i] é SON (Seedsmen): “The 
B. KR. BUliaing in THE INDEPEND aa 


N SEWING MACHINE CO., Cl 
bad = gh — byt inserting a Fall-paee 
advertisemen matter, in nearly 


all the eokiew of large Cg my in “New ic York. 


EPENDENT brought 
of of appncgions for cae -- 1. and the' agvertiso. 
t realized the 


TE INDEPENDENT. has proved’ the best paying of 
o TON, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 0: larg. 
. TIL ,of Pittsb the _ 
$- fatady ertisers in the country, sare bs. oar: adver. 


ment in a INDEPEND 
to cost than any other Raper’ 


. T LIFE 
on, Lovie MUEUAL, LEP, 2Re 00s, 
paper we ever 


' 
| 
| 
i 
' 
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Financial, 


FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE DEM- 
OCRATS. 





Mr. Payne, of Ohio, has drawn a bill on 
the subject of specie resumption, which, 
according to reports from Washington, was 
agreed to at a caucus of Democratic leaders 
and is designed to set forth the policy of 
the party on this question. The provisions 
of the bill are the following: 1+ It requires 
the national banks, after July 1st, 1876, 
annually to set aside and hold an amount 
of coin received from the coin interest on 
their bonds deposited with the Government 
equal to five per cent. of their authorized 
circulation, until the resumption of specie 
payment. 2. It requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury, after July ist, 1876, annually 
to set aside and retain in the Treasury an 
amount of coin equal to five per cent. of the 
outstanding legal-tender notes of the United 
States, until the resumption of specie pay- 
ment by the Government. 3. It provides 
that after the date of specie resumption 
the amount of coin held by the banks, and 
which shall be counted and held as a part 
of their lawful reserve, shall not be less than 
thirty per cent. of their outstanding circu- 
lation, and that after the same date the 
amount of coin held by the Treasury, as 
thus required and which shall be reckoned 
as a part of the sinking fund, shall not be 
less than thirty per cent. of the outstanding 
legal-tender notes. 4. It repeals so much 
of the Act of January 14th, 1875, as provides 
for the resuntption of specie payment by 
the Government on the 1st of January, 
1879. Such are the principal provisions of 
the bill. 

This bill and the somewhat similar one of 
. x. Morrison, chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, have not been con- 
structed with the slightest expectation that 
either would become a law. Neither can 
pass the Senate or obtain the President’s 
signature. The object is not legislation, 
but simply to make a record with which the 
Democratic party may go into the next 
presidential election. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, being largely Democratic, must, 
as amatter of party necessity and policy, 
do something; and the only question with 
the managers has been to decide what that 
something shall be. On the one hand, it 
must not repel the hard-money Democrats, 
and, hence, it must address itself plausibly 
tothem; and, on the other, it must not repel 
the inflation and paper-money Democrats, 
and, hence, it must furnish at least one peg 
for them to hang their hatson. The two 
classes of Democrats must be harmonized 
in some way, as the only means of running 
the presidential machine next year with any 
hope of success; and this is the whole ob- 
ject of Mr. Payne’s bill. 

That part of the bill which repeals the 
act of the last Congress providing for 
specie payment on the 1st of January, 1879, 
is designed to conciliate the inflation and 
repudiating Democrats. They have clam- 
ored for sucharepeal. They did so last 
fall, in the elections of Ohio and Pennsyl-" 
vania; and, though defeated in both states, 
they still continue the clamor and are send- 
ing their petitions to Congress asking for a 
repeal of the resumption law. The Govern- 
ment has pledged itself to the country and 
the world that it will pay its past-due bills 
ata given date, and given certain powers to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to carry the 
pledge into effect. And now what this bill 
proposes is, not to provide any additional 
means for fulfilling the pledge, but to re- 
pudiate it altogether, without the slightest 
hint of any specific future time when the 
pledge shall be redeemed. This is the 
financial pill for the inflationists to swallow. 

On the other hand, the gradual accumu- 
lation of gold by the Treasury and the banks 
at the five per cent. annual rate, which will 
require six years to gain a total of shirty per 
cent., and, hence, postpone specie resump- 
tion, at the very least, until the Ist of July, 
1882, is another pill prepared for those 
Democrats who are really in favor of specie 
payment. This part of the bill not only 
supplies no increased facility for gold ac- 
cumulation by the Treasury; but actually 
impairs that facility, by destroying its power 
to sell bonds for gold, and also by compell- 
ing it to compete with the banks for the 
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absolutely substitutes nothing for the pres- 
ent law, while it sweeps away every provis- 
ion in it adapted to secure specie payment at 
thetime specified. Itis in this respect a mere 
sham, a hollow and meaningless pretense, 
resorted to for the purpose of cheating hard- 
money Democrats with a disguise that lacks 
even the small merit of plausibility. 

We are quite aware that the Democratic 
managers have a very difficult task to per- 
form in the attempt to make one class think 
that the party is in favor of paper money 
and against any immediate efforts to achieve 
specie payment, and also to make another 
class think that the party is a genuine hard- 
money party, and thus secure the support 
of both. Mr. Payne’s bill will be a failure 
unless hard-money Democrats are either 
fools or false to their professed principles. 


-It ought to be entitled ‘‘A Bill to elect a 


Democratic President by deceiving the 
people.” 





HOME (FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 





Tuis noble institution presents its annual 
statement to our readers in another column, 
showing figures worthy of very general 
and careful examination. Its total assets, 
it will be seen, now amount to over six mil- 
lions of dollars—a sum large enough to 
make every one of its respected officers and 
directors feel. strong and proud; large 
enough to gratify and make secure every 
stockholder; large enough to furnish an 
ample reserve to reinsure every risk on its 
books; large enough to pay all its losses and 
dividends; and then large enough—when 
every direct or contingent liability is pro- 
vided for—to leave a surplus of nearly nine 
hundred thousand dollars. That will do 
for hard times, and the facts presented 
furnish new evidence of hard work. We 
have known this corporation from the 
day of its birth to the present moment, and 
believe it to be every way worthy of the 
implicit confidence placed in it by the en- 
tire business community all over the nation. 
It is an honor to New York City and a 
brilliant illustration of what can be achieved 
in this fair field, where capital, integrity, 
and business talent happen to be the solid 
basis of every single movement. 








MONEY MARKET. 





TuHE return flow of greenbacks from the 
West has been a few days later than it was 
last year; but it is early enough for the 
needs of Wall Street, and on Saturday the 
Bank Statement exhibited the very satisfac- 
tory condition of a gain in the reserve of 
some $5,000,000, which assisted in strength- 
ening the already strong bullish tone of the 
market. The prices of all the good invest- 
ment securities advanced, and the specula- 
tive stocks were not only more active, but 
from 1 to 2} per cent. higher. The operat- 
ors in Lake Shore have been so successful 
in their management of that fluctuating se- 
curity that they advanced the price five 
points during the week, and compelled 
three of the large ‘‘ bear” operators to sus- 
pend, among them being the well-established 
and wealthy firm of Dickinson & Co., the 
successors of Stout & Dickinson. There 
was so buoyant a feeling at the close of the 
week that the indications of a successful up- 
ward movement are likely to induce a good 
many outsiders to try their luck on the Stock 
Exchange. The calculations of the operators 
for arise are based upon the changed tone 
of popular feeling which prevails in all parts 
of the country, and upon the conviction of 
leading financiers that the worst of the hard 
times has been seen. The effect of the Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia, which will 
be growing in importance until midsummer, 
will, no doubt, be most favorably seen in 
the increased earnings of the great trunk 
lines of railroad; but the corporation which 
bids fair to get the most favors this year is, 
undoubtedly, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, whose business must be im- 
mensely increased by the Centennial reports 
and the messages growing out of a pro- 
longed session of Congress, in addition to 
the business from the nominating pres- 
idential conventions and the great struggle 
at the polls later inthe year. These con- 
siderations have led to a more active move 
ment in the telegraph companies’ stocks 
and a rise in the quoted values of 2 to 3 per 
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cent. The advance in this stock on Monday 
was to 77§. 

The rates of interest on call loans were 
kept up all the week, until the last day, at 6 
to 7 per cent.; but after the Bank Statement 
came out the rates to the brokers on miscel- 
laneous securities were 4 to5 percent. The 
Street rates for first-class business paper are: 
for 60 to 90 days, 6 to 74; for double-named 
gold paper, 64 to 7; and for ‘‘good,” 8 to 9 
per cent. 

The savings banks and trust companies 
are giving the preference now to Govern- 
ment bonds, and the consequence is a more 
active demand for all classes of these securi- 
ties and an advancing price. Government 
securities are too high for private investors, 
who are paying more attention to good rail- 
road mortgages and the stocks that rule 
below par, but still pay 7 to 8 per cent. 
The payments of dividends for the month 
are estimated at about $55,000,000, and the 
effect of the reinvesting process is shown in 
the advance in quotations since the com- 
mencement of the year. The advance dur- 
ing the past week was in Lake Shore 5 per 
cent., Michigan Central 48, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul 84, do. preferred 38, Ohio and 
Mississippi 3}, Chicago and Northwest 1$, 
do. preferred 2}, Pacific Mail 1, New York 
Central 2, Western Union Telegraph 2. 

The gold market has been comparatively 
quiet and all the reports about a war with 
Spain and the prospects of trouble with 
Mexico failed to create any excitement 
among the shrewd operators in the Gold 
Room. The price has fluctuated during the 
week from 1124 to 1134, closing at the latter 
quotation on Saturday. 

There have been a few failures during the 

week, the largest of them being the old 
sugar refining concern of Ockershausen & 
Brother; but they have had no noticeable 
influence upon the current of affairs in Wall 
Street. It is too early yet for any marked 
revival of trade; but our jobbers are gen- 
erally anticipating a healthy spring busi- 
ness. Theapprehensions of any change in 
the financial condition growing out of con- 
gressional interference have about subsided, 
since it is apparent from the way things are 
going in Washington that nothing can be 
done by the Lower House that will meet the 
sanction of the Senate and the President. 
.. There was a continued feeling of buoy- 
ancy in Wall Street at the commencement 
of operations on Monday, with an advance 
of +to14 per cent. in the leading stocks, 
Western Union Telegraph taking the lead 
and selling at 778, New York Central 108%, 
and Lake Shore 684. Gold 1134. 

The Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company makes a semi-annual dividend of 
ten per cent., payable on demand. Its 
business and its strength is steadily increas- 
ing, showing most excellent management. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 15TH, 1876. 








SMMOR: cco ie den vsccceceees 149 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........... 126 
Central National..:............00. 9914 
MODEM vk siidsenedersicesacceseess 136 
CY cnc ans saunsonbsuccdeessageeen 300 
RIORNMIIOD cscs cu coe neicoeegeeerae 117 
Corn, Exchange. ¢ os... 0isencwedss 133 
PALED IRMUAODON 5 cis is6:o cee mecpenesep 200 
Fulton... .ccccsccsscccscccsccces 150 
Gallatin National << ccccsicsscsicces 128 
FUINDINOGS seiieniencnssesceneamoes 109 
Ne a i I en 89 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 190g 
Manhattan. ......c.00s6 paaataeeenes 151 
PIOCOMIICG sicikscecstencwunssadpuace 140 
Metropolitan........ ....0. oua@iins 125 
ic ae ee ee 103 
MING AMODE csivcccccoseseeses 80 
DIGTURAMICTICR.. . 6:6,5:5,0010 1800 es 
US SAP err nc: 95 
MSDE Sos ta cinn sas cuss sels ewaisels 90 
State GF New York. 3.2.0 022s cee8 105 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, for immediate de- 
livery, in large or small amounts, to suit 
all classes of investors and institutions; and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. FISK & HATCH. 








INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to upon Real Estate 
Mor es, without cost to the lend 
enn —" Any of the Banks — ‘Bankers of In- 
Thames National Bank, Norwich, Con 
New York Correspondent: inaporters” and Traders 
National Bank 


Northern Pacific Bonds 


may now be converted into desirable lands on that 
pe lion of the road now being rapidly settled up, that 
can soon be sold at such prices as will save holders from 
any considerable loss. To secure the best selections, 
prompt action is necessary. oer full information ad- 
dress the undersigned, care of “The Corbin Banking 
Company,” No.. 61 Broadway, New York, to which he 
has permission to refer. J. A. BOWMAN. 


—A party to filla post 
tion of trust in every 
County, Must have 
Y from $300 to $500 cash. 


oney to remain under 
Lov A ‘3 own control. Duties will Cg but few hours 
Lib pers om | to right part Address 
Feet. and Bro ers, 10 W 
Street, New York City. P.-O. Box 4317. 

















Manhattan Savings Institution, 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 
FIFTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
NEw YORK, Dec. 28th, 1875. 


Eg aa Tec-ive interest the same asa ——_ of Jan. 
t, and will be entered on the pass-books ree 
presented. -* or recityt N, Presiden 
IW SCHELL Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVoRD, Secretary. is 


BOND STREET SAVINGS BANK, 


AND BO 
THIRTY riRet Tea YEARLY SO IVIDEND. 








The Trustees have directed thata poenl-emmnal in- 
terest dividend at the rate of SIX (6) PER CENT. per 


est as Rate hs 
deposits made on or before MONDAY, Jan, 10th, 
will date as from Jan. 
HARRISON HALL, President. 
J. P. COOPER, Secretary. 


FIRST-CLASS 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


BROOKLYN CITY 7s, 





DUE IN 1904. 
BUFFALO CITY “7s, 
DUE IN 1890, 
ROCHESTER CITY 7s, 
DUE IN 1903. 
CINCINNATI 7-30s, 
DUE IN 1903. 


ALSO TOWN BONDS. 


EASTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1883. 

WESTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1885. 

WEST FARMS 7s, DUE IN 1888, 
For Sale by 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 
NO. 40 WALL 8ST. 


invested in Wall Street often 
$10 to $500 — to forsune. A i2-page 
ook, explaining ever ng, 
and nd copy off of ie ul Sirect Review SENT TREE, * 
ING & CO., Bankers and 


ehekens, 2 BROADWAS, NEW YORK, 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
- ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
furnish new designs and estimates for Churches, Hoe 
tels, City Residences, agai dl Villas, Cottages, 
Stores, Warehouses, Factories, etc 

LOTS FOR SALE, WITH BUILDER’S LOAN. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Co@pon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of = 
value, ascertained by personal inspection. In ma 
rman business have never Jost a dollar. We my the 

terest promptly, semi-annually, in New Yor 
customer of ours ever waited a day for nteresi, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Herprosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN, 
t#-Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been “DER in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 ces. PROFIT. 


“How to Do It,” a Book ee bene a sent free. 


TUM DGE & CO., 
Bankers and anon ? Wall Street, N.Y. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


{octbells of brokers, 
thesolid ye and Missouri TEN PER wes — 

















at 
at maturity. 
oaned millions, and not a dolla ar — ever been 
lost. For details address ACTUAR he ent 
Minois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, rite PO box 657, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(20 Broadway _corner Cedar St. 


Cash Capital..,....-..-8400, 000 oc 
Cash Surplus......c..1,029,954 82 
Gross eo ——— 

Jam. 1, 1875........- -$1,429,954 sg 


New York, because always 
Have } 





paves Ake keer 
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MY MAIDENS. 


BY R. BR. BOWKER. 








GENTLE GERTRUDE, of the golden hair, 
Merry Elsie, of the laughing eyes, 

“ An’ Daisy, too?” 
Come close and whisper, wise and fair, 
And let me whisper, fair and wise : 

“T love you true.” 


Which is it has my heart I cannot tell, 
For each new-comer stole it o’er again, 
And crept, the thief, 
Close in the vacant place. - Yet knowI well, 
Thrice three times more or I suffer the 
sweet pain, 
Nor ask relief. 


For love, dear loves, hath this balm for its 
smart : 
We win hearts as we give them, and I trow 
Each loss is gain. 
So, tender maids, to each I give my heart; 
With undivided love I each endow. 
Oh! gently reign. 


I could not choose, dear hearts, nor might 
I dare; 
But shall remain alway, silent more wise, 
Your lover true. 
Each, all, O Gertrude, of the golden hair, 
And merry Elsie, of the laughing eyes, 
“ An’ Daisy, too!’ 





THE FAIRY PRINCE. 


BY MARY 8. MCCOBB, 








I REALLY think that all the fun of that 
Saturday afternoon- came from Goldy’s 
“tagging on.” This is how it came to 
pass. 

A gay little wind was frisking round Bos- 
ton streets one Saturday morning. It pulled 
down a sign-board or two; it hid behind 
corners, and popped out to whisk off the 
span-new beaver hats of Harvard sopho- 
mores; it tip-toed up behind pompous old 
parties, whose great-grandfathers came over 
in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” and pinched their ears 
and tweaked their noses, just as if they did 
not live on Beacon Street. Then, ha! ha! ha! 
off it flew, to find more lively playmates. 

And, sure enough, here they were. Tel 
and Nan Tyler, Max and Percis Candone 
coming up Mount Vernon Street. Whew! 
Down rushed the breeze, clutching Tel by 
the shoulders, tossing Nan’s curls into her 
eyes, running a race with Max, dancing a 
jig with Percis. 

‘ Not a whit cared the children for all the 
breeze’s pranks. Their eyes were spark- 
ling, their tongues were chattering, their 
merry hearts went pit-a-pat. For did not 
each have a bright ten-cent piece, and were 
not they all going on the strength of those 
coins to see the wonders inthe Boston 
Museum? 

‘“‘The mummies?” said Max. ‘ Ain’t 
they tip-top, though?” 

“T don’t think they’re quite as lovely as 
the stuffed owls,” said Nan. 

‘‘You’d better all give me your money, 
and I’ll attend to the ticketing,” remarked 
Tel, who, being a trifle older than the rest, 
felf his dignity much. 

Just at that moment from the dim dis- 
tance came a faint cry. The wind caught 
it up and brought it to the children’s ears. 

““Wa—it! wa—it! w-a-i-t!” 

Tel turned round. ‘‘Oh, dear! if it 
isn’t Goldy Tyler. I knew if she found out 
we were going anywhere she’d want to tag 
on.” 

“Wa—it! wa—it!” came the small voice 


n. 

‘«Let’s cut and run,” said Max. ‘‘ We 
never can have that baby along.” 

“‘Go back! Go home!” called Nan, wav- 
ing her hand at Goldy, who was coming as 
fast as her four-years-old feet would carry 
her, her hair blown every which way, her 
brown eyes wide open. 

Max and Tel did ‘‘cut and run.” Nan 
and Percis were about to do likewise, when 
there was a sudden shriek and over a stone 
stumbled poor Goldy, and down she went 
flat. Nan was at her little sister’s side in a 
twinkling. 

“You are a bad child!” she said. 
“Where did you hurt yourself, darling?” 

““My knee fell down!” roared Goldy. ‘‘I 
wants to go too.” 

‘Let me see your knee. Why, Goldy, 
it’s hardly hurt a bit.” 

“It burted me dre’ful,” weiled the small 
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torment. ‘And I’ve got a ten cent, andI 
wants to go wiv y—ou!” 

Tel and Max came running up. 

“I will be vewy good,” sobbed Goldy, 
cuddling up to her brother. ‘‘My knee fell 
down and hurted me, Tellie. I wants to go 
wiv you.” 

Now Tel had avery soft spot in his heart, 
and Goldy knew it. 

‘* We'd better take her, maybe, ” said he. 

‘* But she hasn’t any hat on and she looks 
like a witch,” objected Nan. 

“Tcan wear a handerfuff,” said Goldy, 
eagerly. 

Tel’s handkerchief being always grimy, 
he borrowed one from Percis and tied it 
over the yellow curls. y 

“You'll be sorry if you do take her,” said 
Nan, warningly. ‘‘ You'll have your hands 
full.” 

“All right,” said Tel. And Goldy knew 
she might go. All her woes were forgotten, 
p and on she skipped, as brisk as a cricket 

and as droll a little figure as you ever did 
see. 

““You are a good boy, Tel!” sang the 
breeze. ‘‘ You are a kind, good boy!” 
And Tell was rather inclined to think he 
was. 

There were a great many people gazing 
at the stuffed owls that morning, and I 
must say Goldy was a vast deal of trouble. 
Tel’s life was a burden because of her. 
She was constantly either getting lost in 
the crowd or else so painfully close to Tel’s 
side that it was as much as he could do to 
keep from trampling on her precious little 
toes. 

“If you only would have stayed at 
home!” exclaimed Nan, impatiently. 

“TI will be a good girl, Tellie,” said 
Goldy, wistfully. 

Tel always said ‘‘ All right.” But it was 
not “‘all right”; for the next minute Miss 
Goldy would come within an ace of tum- 
bling out a window, or would catch her 
sash on a nail and get herself into sucha 
twist that it was a wonder how she was 
ever unwound again. 3 

At last all was serene. Tel, Nan, Max, 
and Percis were gloating over some won- 
derful sea-shells. Such beautiful colors! 
Such exquisite shapes! Some had been 
brought from islands in the far Pacific; 
some from the Atlantic’s storm-beaten 
coast. 

The children forgot everything else in 
their delight, till they were brought sud- 
denly back to time and sense by wild, 
terrified crying. There was no mistaking 
Goldy’s voice. Above all the noise of the 
crowd it came piercing and shrill. 

Tel rushed in the direction of the sound, 
followed by Nan, Max, and Percis. 

‘‘Coming, Goldy! Coming!” he called. 
And the screams grew louder and louder. 

Poor Tot! No wonder she was frightened 
out of her wits. Tel found her infront of a 
long glass case, from which two of Max’s 
‘tip-top mummies” grinned, 

“‘They will eat me! They will eat me!” 
cried Goldy, capering up and down in an 
agony of fear; and yet, for all her terror, 
pressing closer to the case. She was like a 
little bird fascinated by a rattlesnake. 

Tel caught her up in his arms, looking 
hastily around for something with which to 
divert her. 

“Oh! see this yellow placard, Goldy. 
Let’s read what it says: 

“*GRAND MATINEE THIS AFTERNOON. 
‘THE FAIRY PRINCE. 

‘Beautiful Scenery! Gorgeous Costumes! 
Grand Tr-a-n-s—’ at’s that? Oh! ‘Grand 
Trans-for-ma-tion Scene!!. Faries, Genii, Mag- 
ical Lamps!!!’ 

Oh! Goldy, isn’t that splendid ” 

“« Ye-es,” sobbed Goldy, beginning to grow 
calm. ‘‘I wants to go to it, Tellie.” 

So did Tel himself and Nan and Max and 
Percis. 

“If we only could go!” they cried. 

‘‘But we haven’t a penny,” said Tel. 

The more they gazed at that yellow pla- 
card the more excited they grew. It seemed 
as if life were of little value if they could 
not see the Fairy Prince. 

‘‘Genii, Magical Lamps,” repeated Max, 
and he fairly groaned with desire. 

‘“ When does it begin?” asked Percis. 

“At two o’clock, and it’s only eleven 
now,” said Max. 

An idea struck Nan. 

“Tel,” she burst forth, ‘‘I do believe 





that door-man would let us in for nothing 
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if he knew how awfully we wanted to go. 


Let’s ask him if he’ll pass us in, if we won't 
go out of this building till two o peswes and 
never have a bit of lunch.” 

“Do ask him, Tel. Do, do, aol” begged 
Percis. 

‘‘He can’t do more. than say ‘No, 
argued Max. 

There in a sort of big box sat the ticket- 
man, selling bits of card which would open 
& certain heavy door and show the glories 
within. One word from the mouth of this 
man would make five children so very, very 
happy. Would he speak it? 

Tel advanced to the window through 
which the man handed his cards to those 
fortunate mortals who were blessed with 
more than ten cents. 

“* Please, sir !” began Tel. 

How fierce the man looked. But Tel 
plucked up his courage. 

‘*Piease, sir, we’ve spent all our money 
getting in to see the museum things, and 
there’s only five of us, and we'd give our 
eyes to see the Fairy Prince, you know. 
And we thought—that is, we didn’t know 
but you'd let us in for nothing if we’d stay 
here till two o’clock.” 

The ticket-seller glowered at Tel through 
his gold-bowed spectacles; and Tel quaked 
in his boots, though he was no coward. It 
seemed as if the man might turn into an 
ogre and devour them all on the spot. No- 
body knows what might have happened; 
but just then a golden head and a pair of 
brown eyes popped up ona level with the 
little shelf outside the ticket-man’s window. 

‘‘My knee fell down and hurted me!” 
piped a voice as sweet as barley-sugar. 

A broad smile lit up the ogre’s face. 


:” 


‘Will you come in here and sit along | 


with me?” he asked, in a great gruff voice. 
And he opened a small door in his den. 


Yes, indeed. Goldy would be most 
happy. 

«And your knee fell down?” asked the 
big voice. 


“‘And hurted me vewy dre’ful,” added 
Goldy. And up came the short skirts, that 
he might see the bruise. 

«« And you cal’late you’d be cured if you 
could see the play?” said the man. 

**Oh! oh! oh!” cried Goldy, clasping her 
dimpled hands. 

** And your brother, too?” the voice went 
on. 

‘* And Nannie and Max and Percis!” ex- 
claimed Goldy. 

Sure enough, there they all were standing 
in the doorway, half-frightened, half- 
amused. a 

“Tf we won't go out of the building—” 
began Tel. 

‘* Hal ha! ha!” roared the giant. ‘‘ Well, 
I guess it’s as cheap letting you in as keep- 
ing you out.’ 

‘‘Oh! thank you! thank you! thank you!” 

But there was something a little wrong 
yet. Nan whispered to Tel. Then she 
beckoned to Percis. At last she came tim- 
idly to the new friend’s side. 

‘Could you let Tel run home,” she 
asked, hesitatingly, ‘‘and ask Mamma if 
we may stay, and get a little lunch, and come 
in again on his same ten cents?” 

The man began to shake his head. 

‘‘ My knee fell down and hurted me,” said 
Goldy, with a trembling lip. :; 

“Did it? Ha! ha! ha! Well, yes. Tel 
may go, if he’ll be back in half an hour.” 

Off went Tel like a reindeer. In twenty 
minutes he was back again. 

‘‘Mamma says ‘yes.’ And here are some 
crackers.” 

The ticket-man opened the heavy door, 
and let the four go into the long, dim gal- 
lery of the theater. The time did not seem 
so very long. Nibble, nibble, nibble. They 
ate every one of the ten crackers. Then 
tinkle went a bell, up went the curtain, 
flash blazed the lights, tootle-tee-toot went 
the trumpets, out skipped the Fairy Prince. 


Was there ever such a play! Were there 
ever such happy children as our little 
friends! 

They laughed and clapped their hands in 
a perfect frenzy of delight, till half the 
audience turned round to look at them, and 
then looked again, to smile at the excited 


little girl, with tangled gold hair and bright. 


brown eyes. 
“You might have thought to being Gol- 
dy’s hat,” whispered Nan. 


“Lucky I thought to bring Goldy,” 





ye = 


answered Tel. “‘I say, Nan, that man 
would never have let us in if it hadn’t been 
for her.” 

“’Cause my knee fell down and hurted 
me,” said happv Geldy Tyler. 











MISS TABITHA’S CIRCUMSTANCES. 
BY JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


‘You see, Kitty, I had a good home with 
the Smiths. You know the Smiths, don’t 
you?” 

‘‘ What Smiths? Deacon Henry Smith’s 
folks?” 

“Oh! dear me, no. Not them; but”— 

“Oh! Hiram Smith and his wife.” 

‘*No, not Hiram. I mean’— 

‘‘ William Smith’s folks. Dreadful clev- 
er’— 

‘*La! no, Kitty. I can’t get a word in edge- 
ways.” 

“Oh! yes, of course, you mean Philander 
Smith, who was lost on the ‘ Tornado.’” 

“No, I don’t either. I mean”— 

“*Oh! Tryphemy Smith and her mother. 
Why didn’t I think of them before. Of 
course, they would treat you well. Dreadful 
clever Tryphemy i is.” 

“‘No, Kitty. If I can ever get to the wid 
of a thing I'll tell you. I mean John Smith’s 
folks.” 

‘* Which one?” 

‘Well, if you don’t know John SmithI 
don’t know as it’s any use to talk to you.” 

‘‘Do you mean John Smith that works in 
the tannery?” : 

“‘Sakes! no. I wouldn’t live with them. 
I tell you, his wife’s too slack.” 

“Is it John Smith that drives the ex- 
press?” 

‘*No, indeed: They’re just the other 
way. So mortal snug, there ain’t enough 
in the house to keep a cat alive. Pantry 
always locked, and cellar-door that tight 
there’s no getting it open. Ido believe if 
& mouse should show itself in that woman’s 
house she’d just about go crazy. Keeps 
traps set all the year round. They do say 
the only thing she is extravagant in is buyin’ 
cheese to bait ’em. No, I never did live 
with that John Smith and his wife, and I 
never will.” 

‘* Well; then, you must mean John Smith 
that keeps the grocery on the next corner.” 

‘La! no, Kitty. You are the beatenest 
hard to guess that ever I did see. I can’t 
never tell you about my circumstances if 


} you don’t keep still and listen to me.” 


‘*Dear me, Tabby, don’t be so touchy. I 
just wanted to help you a little. There's 
John Smith who waits in the hotel.” 

‘« Well, I don’t -mean him; but I can tell 
you pretty quick whoI do mean, if you'll 
just keep still. It was John Smith’s folks 
that”— 

““*Kept the millinery shop. They did 
move away last spring, come to think. 
First-rate folks, them Smiths.” : 

‘‘No, it wasn’t themeither. Such ascold 
as that woman was. Husband always set 
down on a chair as if he was settin’ on pins. 
I wouldn’t have dared to call my soul my 
own there.” 

‘* Well, there! I’ve got you row. It was 
John Smith the tailor.” 

‘‘No, I don’t mean the tailor. Asif I’d 
live with them.” 

‘‘ Well, for pity’s sake, lay down that 
bone, and tell me who you do mean; for I’m 
dyin’ to know.” 

‘* Well, I mean John Smith who worked 
in the butcher shop.” 

‘* On Tenth street?” 

‘* No, not that one.” 

‘* The one on Fifth?” 

‘* No, not that one either. The one just 
below Market, three doors from Plum.” 

‘Oh! I know ’em well. Wife's a sandy 
complected woman.” 

‘No, not that one. On the other side of 
the street. Mrs. Smith has real black hair 
—blacker than it used to be, seems to me.” 

‘* Well, I am glad to know who you mean, 
at last. I know ’em pretty well.” 

‘Well, Llived with them going on five 
years; forI a’n’t a body {to change about, 
and I had a real good time. Folks was 
that clever--I never saw the like. Why, Mr. 
Smith; the blessed man, wouldn’t never pass 


mein the, world without a clever word. 


‘Hello, Tabby, (they always called me Tabby 
to the Smiths); he would say, ‘ how goes the 
world?” 

‘‘ Mrs Smith was a dreadful clever woman 
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too, and that spry you couldn’t be nappin’ 
with her round. But I didn’t mind that, 
for I like to step round lively myself, if I 
only know what to expect. I had a good, 
comfortable bed and.plenty of meat victuals. 
I set store by my meat victuals, I tell you. 
And the work warn’t none too hard, either; 
and I was: dreadful sorry to have them 
move away.” . 

And Miss Tabitha wiped her eyes to their 
memory. 

“Why didn’t you go with em?” asked 
the sympathizing Kitty. 

“« Well, you see, I’ve lived in this place 
stiddy ever since I was born, a’most, and I 
ain’t no hand to move around.” 

‘<H’m! good treatment and plenty ’o vict- 
uals is more than old rafters and things,” 
said Kitty. ‘‘I’d agone with them, sure.” 

‘Well, I know all the ins and outs an’ 
cracks an’ crannies of this old house; and, 
besides, there’s the meat-shop handy. I 
couldn’t think o’ movin’, not \/ith the. best 
folks that ever lived; and them’s the Smiths, 
Iknow,” said Miss Tabitha, falling to 
work on a fresh bone, while Kitty slipped 
out for a flirtation with Neighbor Tom, a 
likely youngeeat who lived next door. 

‘‘ Dear me,” sighed Miss Tabitha, looking 
after them, ‘‘ Kitty is such a flirt. But then 
she’s never been placed in my circum- 
stances.” 





LITTLE KATIE’S FIRST TEA- 
PARTY. 


BY SYDNEY LEE. 





Katie stood on the porch steps and 
watched them drive off. They did look so 
pretty—Cousin Lily in her white frock, all 
ruffies and puffs; Cousin Lulu ii her blue 
silk; and Arthur in his velvet knickerbock- 
ers. 

“‘They are as beautiful as my paper 
dolls,” said Katie. And could higher praise 
be given? She watched them until she lost 
sight of the carriage over the hill, and then 
she sat down on the doorstep; and I grieve 
to say she wept. 

What had happened to the sun? I declare, 
it was hiding its face behind a cloud, just as 
Katie was behind her apron. But I am sure 
he could not be crying because his little 
cousins had gone to a party and he hadn’t 
been invited. Why, the very idea is too 
absurd. And then the birds and the katy- 
dids and the tree-toads had all been giving 
concerts of their own, and now they sang 
a chorus: “ Little Katie Blossom couldn’t 
go! Little Katie Blossom couldn’t go!” 

“Tt is too bad,” said Katie, looking up 
reproachfully and wiping her eyes, “for 
you to go on like that. It isn’t my fault 
that Mamie Richards didn’t invite me too.” 

I suppose she was talking to the birds 
and katydids; but they didn’t pay the least 
attention and went on with their own 
business. I think Katie must have 
been mistaken about the song they 
sang. ‘I listened; but I only heard 
“tweak, tweak; Katydid, Katydidn’t; hum, 
hum; and buzz, buzz.” 

In a few minutes litfle Katie felt ashamed 
of herself for crying, and, after staying out 
just long enough to let the tears dry and her 
cheeks grow cool, she entered the house. 

“* Mother,” she asked, “‘ can I help you?” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Blossom, who was busy 
in the big kitchen baking cake for tea. 
“Run away and play. Go down to your 
father. He is making hay this afternoon.” 

So Katie went. Mrs. Blossom was rather 
cross that afternoon. The kitchen was very 
hot, the cake had to be baked, and lots of 
nice things made for tea, for Mrs. Blossom 
had visitors. Mrs. Smith, the mamma of 
Lilly and Lulu, and Katie’s aunt had come to 
spend the summer at the old homestead where 
she and her brother, Mr. Blossom, had lived 
when they were young. That was many 
years ago, and Mrs. Smith had become a 
fashionable city lady since then, with beau- 
tiful dresses and, what Katie inwardly 
thought, proud ways. That was how it 
happened that Lulu and Lilly and Arthur 
had been invited to a party at the grand 
house in the village, and little Katie, who 
had no white dress, was forgotten. But as 
she walked over toward the field where her 
father was haying it looked so very sun- 
shiny and bright that her spirits rose, and 
she felt so happy she could not help giving 
little skips. When she reached the field she 
found all busy. Even the lazy oxen were 


working hard to get the new-mown hay 
into the barn. Perhaps they understood 
they were storing away their dinners for the 
long winter days. Little Katie stood and 
watched them. The boys, in their red shirts, 
raking the sweet-smelling hay; the men 
with long forks tossed it on the carts; and 
the oxen were “‘gee-hawed and gee-uped to 
the barn.” Katie kept out of the way as 
best she could, but the men seemed to be in 
the whole field at once. So at last Mr. Blos- 
som called out: ‘‘Run home, Katie. You 
are in the way here.” 

‘*Dear me!” said Katie, as she turned 
rather sadly away, ‘‘no one seems to want 
me very much. I wonder,” she went on, 
talking to herself, ‘“‘why Mother never 
kisses me the way Auntie kisses Lulu and 
Lily. Perhaps it is because we are poor and 
don’t have time.” i 

Little Katie wished way down in that 
good little heart of hers that they were rich 
and had more time; for, though she loved 
her mother dearly, she longed for a little of 
the petting she saw bestowed upon her 
cousins. 

She wandered along past the farm 
house and through the woods, until she 
came to a brook; and there she sat down 
and watched the water dashing and splash- 
ing over the stones. Presently a happy 
thought struck her. She would have a party 
of her own. 

You, little reader, who have a pretty tea- 
set and lots of dollies in the nursery, would 
have laughed at her tea-party had you scen 
it; yet Katie thought it was beautiful. She 
found a fiat rock, and on it she placed all 
the little flat stones and pebbles she could 
find.. She soon had dishes for all, and then, 
picking some flowers and red berries, she put 
them on the plates. Then she found some 
larger stones, and, arranging them around 
the edge, they formed the company. A very 
long and thin stone she named Arabella, and 


Washington. Then, seating herself at the 
head of the table, the feast began. 

Now it happened that old Mr. Brown had 
walked from the village and was taking a 
quiet stroll through the woods. He was 
thinking of the next chapter to the great 
book he was writing. The first thing he 
knew he tripped Over a little girl and 
knocked down a pile of stones. j 

“Dear! dear!” said Mr. Brown, looking 
through his spectacles. ‘‘ What’s all this?” 
* But Katie didn’t hear him. She was busy 
picking up the table and examining the in- 
jured company. 





“Oh, my!” she said, picking up a long, 
thin stone and a very short one. ‘“‘ What 
shall I do? Whatshall I do?” 

Mr. Brown rubbed his spectacles, and 
looked again and again; but he could see 
nothing but a little girl sitting on the grass 
and holding some stones in her lap. 

“I amsorry,” he said. ‘‘ Have I done any 
damage?” 

“‘No,” said Katie. ‘‘Only you see Lulu 
and Lilly have gone to a party, and I thought 





I would have one too. SoLinvited Arabella 
and George Washington; and you see you 
tipped us over, and tore Arabella’s dress 
most awful and broke George Washington’s 
neck.” 

*‘Dear! dear! What a pity!” said Mr. 
Brown, sitting down on the grass beside 
her. ‘‘ Perhaps you will let me take George 





Washington’s place at the party, and we 
will overlook the condition of Arabella’s 
gown.” 

Katie laughed gleefully, and offered him 
a blade of grass and a blue forget-me-not, 
on a stone plate. 

“Thank you!” said Mr. Brown, with 
great politeness, and pretended to eat with 
infinite relish. 

Katie laughed until the tears rolled down 
her cheeks to see the old gentleman pass 
the buttercups to Miss Arabella and help 
her with great gallantry to a dead ladybug. 
A pleasanter tea-party couldn’t be imagined 
than Katie had that afternoon in the woods. 

On the way home, as she trotted beside 
her new friend, holding his hand tight, she 
told him all about the other party. 

“ And why didn’t you go too?” he asked. 

“Oh!” said Katie, ‘I hadn’t any pretty 
dress; and then I wasn’t invited.” 

“‘T don’t think it was very kind of Lulu 
and Lilly to go without you,” said Mr. 
Brown. 

‘* But they did want to go so dreadfully,” 





said Katie”; and they did look so beautiful, 


a very short and fat one she called George’ 











just like fairies; and they will have such a 
splendid time. Why, you don’t understand 
about it at all,” added Katie, after a pause. 
They wear silk dresses, and curl their hair, 
and talk French, oh! beautiful. I’m noth- 
ing but a little country girl, you know. 
Now don’t you see?” 

“‘Oh! yes,” said Mr. Brown. And stoop- 
ing down he kissed the little eager upturned 


ace. 

Little Katie was in bed and asleep when 
her cousins, very tired and sleepy, with 
torn dresses and uncurled hair, came home 
from the party. 

The next morning she had been up and 
dressed waiting for them an hour or twe 
before they came yawning into the big 
kitchen, to ask for breakfast and give Kate 
an account of the evening’s festivities. 

“‘That horrid boy, Willie Saunders,” 
said Lilly, ‘‘ tore my dress.” 

“‘ As for Mamie,” said Lulu, “I hate her. 
She said her doll was prettier than mine.” 

““We didn’t have a nice time at all,” said 
both. 

‘‘Dear me,” said Katie,” ‘‘we had a beau- 
tiful time at my party.” e 

‘“Your party!” cried all the children, to- 
gether. : 

‘Oh! nothing,” said Katie, hastily. ‘‘ But 
tell me, didn’t they have ice-cream?” and 
she smacked her lips at the very idea. 

‘Oh! yes,” said Arthur; ‘“‘but it was 
poor stuff—not like our city ice.” 

Little Katie was more mystified than ever. 
What could they mean about ice-cream not 
being good. She could not understand it. 
But at that moment a tremendous knocking 
was heard at the door, and the whole party 
of children rushed into the hall, while Katie 
opened the door. 

“A note for Miss Katie Blossom,” said 
a strange man, and she was so surprised 
she could not say a word, but just stared at 
the envelope and read her own name. 

When she opened it she found this note: 
“‘Mr. Brown presents his compliments to 
Miss Katie Blossom, and, thanking her for 
her hospitality of yesterday, requests the 
pleasure of her company to-morrow after- 
noon at five o’clock. Tea at six.” 

What could it mean? Mrs. Blossom 
read it, but could not make it out. Auntie 
read it, and all the children; and yet no one 
understood it in the least. And Mrs. Smith 
said she thought ‘‘ the man must be crazy.” 
But Katie knew better, and how she longed 
for to-morrow. When the day came, how 
she longed for five o’clock. 

At last the clock said half-past four, and 
Katie, in her prettiest calico and her hair 
as smooth as a great brushing could make 
it, started for the stone house, where Mr. 
Brown, the rich old bachelor, lived. She 
did not ride, as her cousins did the day be- 
fore, because she had no white frock and 
bronze shoes, to be injured by the dusty 
road, I think she looked just as pretty as 
though she had, and she managed to skip 
along about as fast as the old mare could 
have carried her. 

Her timid knock at the door of the big 
house, which would never have been heard 
if some one had not been watching for her, 
was answered by a motherly old lady, who 
kissed her and took her sun-bonnet. 

“Go into that room, dear,” she said, 
‘*and make yourself at home.” 

So Katie gently opened the door. She 
stood a moment and stared about her, with 
her eyes as big as saucers; and then she 
gave a great shout of delight, and I don’t 
wonder a bit. In the center of the room 
was a low table, just high enough for Katie; 
and on it were all manner of good things. 
Such cakes in hearts and mounds, such jams 
and tartlets, such sugar-plums, and such 
a lot of ice-cream. An empty chair stood 
at the head of the table, and one still larger 
at the foot; but around the sides were ranged 
in little chairs six dollies, so beautiful and 
so magnificently attired that Katie was lost 
in wonder and delight. 

Arabella and George Washington were 
there; but so resplendent that Katie did not 
recognize them at first. I don’t want you 
to think that Mr. Brown kept a stock of 
dolls and playthings on hand; nor yet that 
he was one of those fairy godmothers who 
lived so far back as ‘‘once upon a time.” 
No, indeed;“but Mr. Brown had plenty of 
money and there were shops in town, so he 
did just about as well as though he had been 
a fairy with a wand. . 

I can’t tell you what a glorious time they 











had at the tea party, what good things they 
had to eat, how Katie laughed and talked, 
how Mr. Brown listened, nor yet how well 
the dolls behaved. 

When the time came for Katie to go home 
she went rather sadly to bid the dolls good- 
bye; and then Mr. Brewn told her they were 
all hers—the table and dishes and six dol- 
lies. 

What could Katie do but just hug the 
kind old gentleman until he was out of 
breath, 

The last time I heard of Katie she was 
no longer little, but growing to be a big girl, 
and a sweet one too; and her happiest hours 
were those she spent, not with her doll . or 
at tea-parties, but with her dear old friend. 








LITTLE SOLDIERS. 





BY ROSA GRAHAM. 





Muca has been written about soldiers— 
their exploits and manceuvers, the victories 
they gain, the wonderful skill they display; 
but I am going to tell you about some little 
folk, lower down in the scale of creation, 
whose military tactics, considering their 
size, quite throw their big brothers into the 
shade. 

These little soldiers are sort of second 
cousins to the bees. Their family name is 
Hymenoptera. So you see they can’t help 
being shrewd. They seem cut out for war- 
riors from the beginning, for Nature has 
put in their mouths two weapons, which 
may be used either as pincers, tweezers, 
scissors, pick-ax, or sword. They have 
three times as many legs as men-soldiers, 
each of which is armed witha spur and 
fringed with short hairs, that serve them as 
brushes. Perhaps you will be surprised 
when I tell you that these folks are only 
the common Ants that you may have some- 
times trodden under foot. But listen to 
what the great books say about them. 


To begin with, they are the wariest little 
people in the world. They have sentinels 
always posted at short distances from their 
nests, whose duty it is, when an enemy ap- 
pears, to fall back and spread the alarm 
among the inhabitants. Their fashion is to 
tap with their tiny horns every ant they 
meet; whereupon follows a general agita- 
tion and thousands of these little soldiers 
sally forth to conquer or to die. In some 


, 


nests there are masked doors, guarded by . 


sentinels. Certain species hollow out cov- 
ered galleries, which they reserve for emer- 
gencies, either to escape by or to imprison 
an invading army. Ant-hills are, in fact, 
fortresses, defended in the most ingenious 
manner. 

But Ants are not only home-guards. A 
more industrious race of conquerors nevet 
lived. They besiege cities, dispute ground 
with their neighbors, and undertake expedi- 
tions for the sole purpose of carrying off 
prisoners of war. Of these they make 
slaves, forcing them to all sorts ef work and 
the care of the baby Ants. Their mode of 
warfare differs. The Russets, the most 
ferocious of their kind, begin their. expedi- 
tions in June, during the hottest hours of 
the day. They march forth eight or ten 
abreast, each file headed by a scout; and, 
when ready, start on a run, without feeling 
their way. Those who are in front do not 
remaif® there. After a time they go double- 
quick to the rear, and are replaced by those 
behind. This movement continues till they 
reach the place of attack, where they halt 
and gather into oneclose mass. The assault 
is speedily made, the fortress is demolished 
in the twinkling of an eye, and they return 
with their booty leisurely homeward. 

A great man who was well acquainted 
with the Ant family once witnessed such an 
assault. He noted the army leaving camp, 
and, knowing well what they were after, 
followed. Just over the road was a nest of 
Black Ants, and here they paused. The 
sentinels immediately gave the alarm, and 
forth rushed the belligerent. inhabitants. 
Upon these the invaders advanced and 
unceremoniously knocked them head over 
heels. ‘‘The argument was very con 
vincing,” says Huber, and after a short 
combat they scampered back into the nest. 
Then up the sides climbed the soldiers, 
some entering by the deserted doors, otliers, 
more valiant, forcing a breach; till finally 
the whole army was in the besieged city. A 
moment only, and out they came, each bear- 
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ing a captive Ant, and walked demurely 
home. 

The Mining Ants are less timid than the 
Black. They defend themselves so bravely 
that frequently there are deadly combats. 
The battle-field is left covered with heads, 
legs, and various appendages. The Miners 
pursue the pillagers and snatch their plun- 
der from them; but they are generally 
driven back, and the Russets reach their 
homes in triumph. 

The Red Ants go forth in smaller compa- 
nies and begin by tormenting the enemy’s 
scouts. Couriers ply backward and _for- 
ward constantly for re-enforcements. When 
the troop feels itself strong enough, it in- 
vades the nest somewhat on the plan of the 
Russets. * The object of the Red Ants seems 
to be the securing of a home; for, if possi- 
ble, they turn out the inhabitants and imme- 
diately bring their own families to the nest. 
Shabby little soldiers, these Red Ants! 

The Termites, sometimes called White Ants, 
have a standing army to protect the realm. 
Its members are exempt from all other du- 
ties and are highly honored in Ant society. 
Strange to say, these are distinguished nat- 
urally from the rest of their kind. In some 
cases they are twice as long, and have enor- 
mous heads, trimmed with pincers. Very 
often they are blind. They form a danger- 
ous army. Even man is not safe from their 
attacks, and in some countries Negroes can- 
not be induced to approach them unarmed. 

Altogether, these little soldiers are curious 
folk. I hope you will not forget them; but 
some day try and learn all about them, 
yourselves. . 








Selections. 
“THE BULLS OF THE BLESSED 
TRINITY.” F 


Tue absolute freedom of illimitable 
space, the exhilaration of the sparkling 
sunlight, and the excitement of the oppos- 
ing wind, which was strong enough to 
oblige Arthur to exert a certain degree of 
physical strength to overcome it, 80 
wrought upon him that in a few moments 
he had thrown off the mysterious spell 
which the Rancho of the Blessed Trinity 
appeared to have cast over his spirits, and 
had placed a material distance between 
himself and its gloomy towers. The land- 
scape, which had hitherto seemed monot- 
onous and uninspiring, now became 
suggestive. In the low, dome-shaped hills 
beyond, that were huddled together like 
half-blown earth-bubbles raised by the fiery 
breath of some long-dead volcano, he 
fancied he saw the origin of the Mission 
architecture. In the long sweep of the 
level plain he recognized the calm, 
uneventful life that had left its expression 
in the patient gravity of the people. In 
the fierce, restless wind that blew over it— 
a wind so persistent and perpetual that all 
umbrage, except a narrow fringe of 
dwarfed willows, defining the line of an 
extinct water-course, was hidden in 
sheltered cafions and the-leeward slopes of 
the hills—he recognized something of his 
own restless race, and no longer wondered 
at the barrenness of the life that was turned 
toward the invader. ‘‘I dare say,” he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘ somewhere in the 
leeward of these people’s natures may exist 
a luxurious growth that we shall never 
know. I wonder if the Donna has not”— 
but here he stopped, angry, and, if the 
truth must be told, a little frightened at the 
persistency with which Donna Dolores 
obtruded herself into his abstract philoso- 
phy and sentiment. 

Possibly something else caused him for 
the moment to dismiss her from his mind. 
During his rapid walk he had noticed, as 
an accidental and by no means an essential 
feature of the bleak landscape, the vast 
herds of crawling, purposeless cattle. An 
entirely, new and distinct impression was 
now forming itself in his consciousness— 
namely, that they no longer were purpose- 
less, vagrant, and wandering; but were 
actually obeying a certain definite law of 
attraction, and were moving deliberately 
toward an equally definite object. And 
that object was himself! ‘ 

Look where he would; before, behind, 
on either side—north, east, south, west— 
on the bleak hill-tops, on the slope of the 
falda, across the dried-up arroyo, there 
were the same converging lines of slowly- 
moving objects toward a single focus— 
himself! Although walking briskly and 
with a certain definiteness of purpose, he 
was apparently the only unchanging, fixed, 
and limited point in the now active land- 
scape. Everything that rose above the 
dead, barren level was now moving slowly, 
irresistibly, instinctively, but unmistak- 
ably toward one common center—himself ! 
Alone and unsupported, he was the helpless, 
unconscious nucleus of a slowly-gathering 
force, almost immeasurable in its immens- 
ity and power! 

At first the idea was amusing and gro- 
tesque. Then it became picturesque. 
Then it became something for practical 
consideration. And then—but no!—with 
the quick and unerring instincts of a 
powerful will, he choked down the next 
consideration before it had time to fasten 
upon or paralyze his strength. He stopped 
and turned. The Rancho of the Blessed 
Trinity was gone! Had it suddenly sunk 
in the earth or had he diverged from his 
path? Neither; he had simply walked 
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over the little elevation in the Plain -beside 
the arroyo and corral, and had already left 
the Rancho two miles behind him. 

It was not the only surprise that came 
upon him suddenly, like a blow between 
the eyes. The same mysterious attraction 
had ‘been operating in his rear ; and, when 
he turned to retrace his steps toward the 
Mission, he faced the staring eyes of a 
hundred bulls not fifty yards away. As he 
faced them, the nearest turned, the next 
rank followed their example, the next the 
same, and the next, until in the distance 
he could see the movement repeated with 
military precision and sequence. With a 
sense of relief, that he put aside as quickly 
as he had the sense of fear, he quickened 
his pace, until the nearest bull ahead broke 
into a gentle trot, which was communi- 
cated line by line to the cattle beyond, 
until the whole heard before him undu- 
lated like a vast, monotonous sea. He 
continued on across the arroyo and past the 
corral, until the blinding and penetrating 
cloud of dust, raised by the plunging hoofs 
of the moving mass before him, caused him 
to stop. A dull reverberation of the plain— 
a sound that at first might have been 
attributed to a passing earthquake—now 
became so distinct that he turned. Not 
twenty yards behind him rose the advance 
wall of another vast, tumultuous sea of 
tossing horns and undulating backs, that 
had -been slowly following his retreat! 
He had forgotten that he was surrounded, 

The nearest were now so close upon him 
that he could observe them separately. 
They were neither large, powerful, vindic- 
tive, nor ferocious. On the contrary, they 


were thin, wasted, haggard, anxious- 


beasts—economically equipped and gotten 
up, the better to wrestle with a six months’ 
drought, occasional famine, and _ the 
incessant buffeting of the wind. Wild and 
untamable, but their staring eyes and 
nervous limbs expressed only wonder and 
curiosity. And when he ran toward them, 
with a shout, they turned, as had the 
others, file by file and rank by rank, and 
in a moment were, like the others, in full 
retreat. Rather, let me say, retreated as 
the others had retreated ; for when he 
faced about again, to retrace his steps 
toward the Mission, he fronted the bossy 
bucklers and inextricable horns of those he 
had driven only a few moments ago before 
him. They had availed themselves of his 
diversion with the rear guard to return. 

With the rapidity of a quick intellect and 
swift perceptions, Arthur saw at once the 
resistless logic and utter hopelessness of 
his situation. The inevitable culmination 
of all this was only a question of time—and 
a very brief period. Would it be sufficient 
to enable him to reach the casa? No. 
Could he regain the corral? Perhaps. 
Between it and himself already were a 
thousand cattle. Would they continue to 
retreat as he advanced? Possibly. But 
would he be overtaken meanwhile by those 
in his rear? 

He answered the question himself by 
drawing from his waistcoat pocket his only 
weapon, a small ‘ Derringer,” and. taking 
aim at the foremost bull. The shot took 
effect in the animal’s shoulder and he fell 
upon his knees. As Arthur had expected, 
his nearer comrades stopped and sniffed at 
their helpless companion. But, as Arthur 
had not expected, the eager crowd pressing 
behind overbore them and their wounded 
brother, and in another instant the unfortu- 
nate animal was prostrate and his life 
beaten out by the trampling hoofs of 
the resistless, blind, and eager crowd that 
followed. With a terrible intuition that it 
was a foreshadowing of his own fate, 
Arthur turned in the direction of the corral 
and ran for his very life! 

As he ran he was conscious that the act 

recipitated the inevitable catastrophe. 
But he could think of nothing’better. As 
he ran he felt, from the shaking of the 
earth beneath his feet, that the act had 
once more put the whole heard in equally 
active motion behind him. Ashe ran he 
noticed that the cattle before him retreated 
with something of his own precipitation. 
But, as he ran, he thought of nothing but 
the awful fate that was following him, and 
the thought spurred him to an almost 
frantic effort. I have tried to make the 
reader understand that Arthur was quite 
inaccessible to any of those. weaknesses 
which mankind regard as physical coward- 
ice. In the defense of what he believed 
to be an intellectual truth, in the interests 
of his pride or his self-love, or in a moment 
of passion, he would have faced death 
with unbroken fortitude and calmness. 
But to be the victim of an accident; to be 
the lamentable sequel of a logical succes- 
sion of chances; without motive or purpose, 
to be sacrificed for nothing; without 
proving or disproving anything, to be 
trampled to death by idiotic beasts, who 
had not even the instincts of passion or 
revenge to justify them ; to die the death 
of an ignorant tramp or any negligent 
clown—a death that had a ghastly ludicrous 
ness in its method, a death that would leave 
his body a shapeless, indistinguishable, 
unrecognizable clod, which affection could 
not idealize nor friendship reverence—all 
this brought a horror with it so keen, so 
exquisite, so excruciating that the fastid- 
ious, proud, intellectual being, fleeing from 
it, might have been the veriest dastard 
that ever turned his back on danger. And 
superadded to it was a superstitious 

















thought that.for its very horror perhaps it 
was a retribution for something that he 
dared not contemplate. 

And it was then that his strength sud- 
denly flagged. His senses began to reel. 
His breath, which had kept pace with the 
quick beating of his heart, intermitted, 
hesitated—was lost! Above the advancing 
thunder of hoofs behind him, he thought 
he heard a woman’s voice. He knew now 
he was going crazy. He shouted and fell; 
he rose again’and staggered forward a few 
steps and fell again. It wasovernow! A 
sudden sense of some strange, subtle per- 
fume, beating up through the acrid, smart- 
ing dust of the plain, that choked his 
mouth and blinded his eyes, came swooning 
over him. And then the blessed interposi- 
tion of unconsciousness and peace. 

He struggled back to life again with the 
word “Philip” in his ears, a throbbing 
brow, and the Sensation of an effort to do 
something that was required of him. Of 
all his experience of the last few moments 
only the perfume remained. He was lying 
alone in the dry bed of the arroyo, on the 
bank a horse was standing, and above him 
bent the dark face and darker eyes of 
Donna Dolores.—Scribner’s Monthly. 


DRS. WOODS AND STUART. 


Wuaen Dr. Woods and Prof. Stuart were 
in the prime of their usefulness and fame at 
Andover it occurred to the students that 
the prayers of these distinguished teachers 
at the seminary devotions were longer than 
was necessary, and how to remedy the dif- 
ficulty was a subject of much thought and 
conversation. No one was willing ‘to bell’ 
either of the old professors. At lengtha 
committee of the students was appointed to 
confer with them. The committee divided 
itself into halves, and at the same hour one 
part went to Dr. Woods, told him of the 
delicacy which the students felt about ad- 
dressing Professor Stuart on the matter of 
his hong eares at the chapel, and implored 
the mediation of Dr. Woods with the Pro- 
fessor, to induce him to shorten his peti- 
tions. The rest of the committee also con- 
ferred with Professor Stuart to the same 
effect with regard to the prayers of Dr. 
Woods, and besought his intercession with 
the venerable professor of theology to ab- 
breviate his chapel supplications. On the 
departure of the committees, each professor 
instantly seized his hat and cane and 
started for the house of his associate. They 
met midway, near the old Mansion House. 
Professor Stuart, his eyes dancing with fun, 
at once hailed the good Doctor with the 
startling information that the students 
thought his prayers were too long. And 
pmwy | octor Woods avely 
quenched the sparkling light in the Hebrew 
professor’s face by telling him that the stu- 
dents held the samé view in regard to his 
petitions. The two professors continued 
their walk and meditations. Both came to 
the conclusion that each of the offenders 
had been taken in his own net, and subse- 
quently the chapel prayers were shortened, 
or else entirely relegated to the students,— 
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WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REM- 


$50.00 edy which will cure Chronic 


Rheumatism, Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, 
Sore Throat, Insect Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. Tobias’s 
Vv tian Lini t, established in 1847. Never fails. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park Place, N. Y. 
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| Habit Cured. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


{ The following Testimonials were 
given from one month to four years after 
the cure was made—according to dates. 

















LAPorrtTE, IND., Nov. 17th, 1869. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
I used 1,92Ugrains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1869. 
JosEePH C. DARROW. 
8ST. JOSEPH, Mo., 1871. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaF-orte, Ind.: 
I used 360 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1870. 
JOHN B. HOWARD, M.D. 


PIERCETON, Ind., March 17th, 1874, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaPorte, In d.: 
I used 360 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since July, 1873. Dr. W. HAYEs. 


GRAYVILLE, Ill., Oct. 2th, 1873. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
I used 1,800 grains of Opium per month. Have been 


ptember, 1873. 
ened. ines On THOMAS AND FANNY Moss. 





ROCKPORT, Ind., May 12th, 1871. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
1 used 2,880 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
h, 1871, , 
se JOHN J. PATTERSON, M. D. 


UNION MILLS, Ind., Sept. 30th, 1872. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaPorte, Indz 
I used 1,920 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
ured since July, 1872. JOHN McLAIN, 
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CATARRH! 


Acute, Chronic and Ulcerative, 
Instantly relieved and per- 
; manently cured by 
SANFORD’S RADIOAL OURE, 
A Local and Constitutional Remedy. 
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ay. “I would ly hi 
doltars for the Peet he ree dose afforded me.—R. M, 
Boston.” Sold by all ee, Pri 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


OMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
Pronounced by the best judges superior to all others. 
0 every variety o: 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical Authorities 
in the World— 


LISZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
484 Washington St., Boston; 
20 East {4th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut St., — ;. on. Adams and State Sts., 
cago. 





2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. Agents 
wanted in every large city and town. 


DEV OL’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL, 


will furnish you a better light than gas at one- 





tenth the expense. An excellent lamp can be 
bought at from one to two dollars. The oil re- 
quired to supply the lamp for one month will 
cost about thirty cents. Try it. The Bril- 
liant Oil is put up in faucet-nozzle cans, from 


which the lamp can be filled direct without 
trouble. “Hao 21th 


If you are a storekeeper you can save about 
$15 a month, or $180 a year, and have a better 
light, by burning oil instead of gas. An expense 
of $7 or $8 will fit up your store with lamps, 
which can be put on the gas-fixtures. If you 
have a deposit on your meter, the return of that 
will cover all the expenses of fitting up your 
store. The monthly expense of the of] will not 
be more than from $2 to $4. The trouble of 
keeping the lamps in order consists simply in 





filling them once a day and occasionally renew- 
ing the wicks. 

Devoe’s Brilliant Oil is absolutely safe, pure, 
inodorous, and the finest burning oil in the 





world. Received the Diploma of Merit at the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


THE DEVOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS, 
80 Beaver St., New York. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


TO THE LADIES!! 











BROWN’S FRESCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
PRIZE MEDALS: =WAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss, 


for B'acng and Pol- 
ishing B ‘ots, Shoes, 
Slirpe s, and 
Satchels. 

Every Family should use 
this very desirable DrEss- 
ING, as it RESTORES the 
€0LOR, with a handsome 
GLoss, and will not soil 








ex? the most delicate article 
rai 3 of DRESS. This Dressing 
ig t is more favorably known 
bp than any of the many imi- 
- tations of it. We solicit 
} one trial. 
Kye Sold by all First-Class 
pe Shoe Deslers. 
im HAUTHAWAY 
Pais & SONS, 


aes em No. 102 High &t., 
Boston 1869; Vienna, 1873. Boston, Mass. 


TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL: 








ain, neve baal 
oer Gon by mail, postpaid, on 
pono G1. Address 
8. A Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middichore’, * 
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Insurance, 


REPORT OF STATE DEPARTMENT. 


Aw Albany correspondent gives the fol- 
lowing information in respect to the annual 
report of the State Department of Insurance, 
which, it seems, will not be ready before the 
1st of April, at which date it is required by 
law to be presented to the legislature. The 
department has not the power to demand 
the returns from the insutance companies 
until the ist of February, and, consequently, 
comparatively few returns have been made 
up tothe present time. A sufficient num- 
ber have been received, however, to indicate 
that for fire insurance companies the year 
has been asuccessful one. The general 
stagnation of business has affected the life 
insurance companies; but, as a rule, they 
have had a fair degree of success. -'he law 
of last year enabling fire insurance 
companies paying over seven per cent. 
dividend to their stockholders to place all 
profits over the seven per cent. paid 
to stockholders in a fund, to make the 
company perpetual, has been found to work 
well by those companies which have taken 
advantage of its provisions. Its continu- 
ance will be recommended. The fund thus 
established is for the benefit of those insur- 
ers who are not burned out, in event.of un- 
expected loss resulting from a great fire 
overtaking a company. Such a disaster as 
the Boston fire ordinarily sweeps out of ex- 
istence a number of insurance companies, 
which by means of a fund created in pros- 
perous times and not paid out in dividends 
to the stockholders might, it is claimed, be 
saved. Nearly half of the loss suffered 
each year by insurance companies is. caused 
by what are termed ‘‘ moral hazard losses ” 
that is, fires of incendiary origin, resulting 
from revenge or a desire to defraud the in- 
surance company. It is possible that a law 
designed to meet this evil will be recom- 
mended for passage by the legislature. At 
present the insurance companies have to pay 
all losses resulting from incendiary fires, 
except where the insurer is proved to have 
been the incendiary. It is claimed by those 
who adyocate new legislation on the subject 
that if the county where an incendiary fire 
occurred were obliged to pay the loss it 
would do away almost entirely with “‘ moral 
hazard losses” and reduce the rate of insur- 
ance at least one-half. Those who favor 
such a law assert that a similar one has 
been found to bring about the best results in 
several European countries. 


THE OLD KNICKERBOCKER. 











THE Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has issued a brief-but an exceedingly 
interesting record of its transactions from 
its original organization, in 1787, to the pres- 
ent-time. One of its officers, Mr. Henry 
Esler, who was appointed surveyor in 1828, 
is still occupying the same responsible posi- 
tion. 

The original form of the deed of settle- 
ment, or charter, was drafted by Col. Alex- 
ander Hamilton and agreeé@ to by the Com- 
pany in April, 1787. The charter, or deed 
of settlement, contains 35 sections, under 
which this successful fire insurance com- 
pany was to start in 1ts course of usefulness. 
For 88 years it has faithfully paid up its lia- 
bilities, including even its losses in the great 
fire of 1835, when nearly all of our fire com- 
pauies.went under. 

August 11th, 1801, its annual statement 
showed it possessed of $42,073.36 total 
assets. August 14th, 1804, its accumulated 
assets had increased to $77,548. November 
25th, 1808, its total losses paid from organ- 
ization equaled $102,300, assets on hand 
$78,500, and amount at risk $3,370,800. 
April 10th, 1809, it purchased the building, 
then 52, now 64 Wall Street, for $18,000, 
still owned and occupied by the ’~ee 
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INSURAN CE DIVIDENDS. 





THE Home Insurance Company of this 
city has issued an elegantly-illustrated 
**centennial” counting-room diary, all the 
- illustrations being very pretty pictures rep- 
resenting some picturesque incident of the 
War for Independence. The Niagara In- 
surance Company has also issued a very 
convenient diary for the counting-room, 
though not quite so elaborate in its illustra- 
tions as that of the Home. 
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All our local fire companies continue to 
make their usual dividends. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
have declared a half-yearly interest dividend 
of 3} per cent., payable on demand. 

The American Fire Insuranee Company 
have declared a half-yearly dividend of 7 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Amity Fire Insurance Company have 
declared a half-yearly dividend of 4 per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
have declared a half-yearly dividend of 5 
per cent., and an extra dividend of 24 per 
cent., both payable on demand. 

The old Kings County Fire Insurance 
Company have declared a half-yearly divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. sd 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





In the case of Dudgeon vs. Pembroke, 
an Appeal Court from the Common Pleas 
division of the Queen’s Bench, December 
21st, decided, four judges against two, that 
in atime as well as in a voyage policy of 
insurance on a vessel there is an implied 
warranty by the owner that the vessel is sea- 
worthy. Lord Coleridge held this broadly. 
Baron Cleasby, also of the majority, said: 
*«The authorities are sufficient to satisfy me 
that if a ship is unseaworthy at the com- 
mencement of the voyage and the loss 
arises in consequence the owner must bear 
the loss.” The decision was upon a point 
never before decided in England, but was in 
accordance with English dicta, and Lord 
Coleridge said: ‘‘ The American authorities, 
without exception, hold that there is such a 
warranty, and that there is no difference in 
this respect between a time policy on a ship 
then in a port and to be employed on a 
voyage and a voyage policy; but that the 
difference is only when the ship is at sea.” 
In the latter case no warranty is implied. 


—At the annual meeting of the Continental 
Fire Insurance Company in this city—which, 
by the way, is one of the largest and most 
prosperous corporations of its class in the 
country—Mr. A. A. Low, one of its direct- 
ors, made a very able and patriotic speech 
in favor of the proposed Centennial celebra- 
tion. He thought it would be very benefi- 
cial to the country, and believed that Con- 
gress should promptly grant it the material 
aid asked for. He said that it was the duty 
of the Government, of local corporatioons 
and. of individuals to help the movement 
and make its success sure beyond question. 
His speech was listened to with marked at- 
tention by the large number present, and by 
a unanimous vote the finance committee of 
the Continental were authorized to act 
in the premises according totheir judgment. 


—The attention of our readers is called to 
the annual statement of the Provident Life 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia, which 
appears in another column. The total as- 
sets amount to $4,946,043.76, while its re- 
serve fund is $2,197,526, and the surplus 
above reserve is $380,881.85. The number 
of policies issued during the past year have 
been 1,237; but the chief aim of the Com- 
pany is not so much to increase its amount 
of business as to perform thoroughly and 
satisfactorily the large business which it 
already carries. This plan is rigidly ad- 
hered to by the president, Mr. Samuel R. 
Shipley, a man of keen judgment and vast 
experience. All the officers, in fact, are in- 
telligent and hard-working men, and under 
their management the success of the Com- 
pany is assured. 








INSURANCE. 
United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 461. g=. 26; and 264 Broadway 
roer arren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
Lope aROURITY footares of pf ibis Com AGEMENT, 
and PiPBRALITY TO uty INSURED. 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
N BE. DE WITT‘, President. 


OH 
AS. E PEASE, Secreta 
= SF Soares D. WHITING, Actuary. — 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS; 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 




















PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Office, No. 108 South FOURTH Street. 





PHILADELPHIA, First Mo., Ist, 1876. 
In conformity with an Act of Assembly of April 2d, 
1856, this Company publishes the following list of 
it assets and statement of business for the past year 


CAPITAL, 

IT NE Mico onststncacmetesccetie cn $500,000 00 

Contingent fund and undivided interest., 250,422 60 
$750;422 60 

ASSETS. 

Mortgages and ground rents.......... ..... $700,037 81 

Real estate, No. 108 S. Fourth street....... 113,676 29 

$200,000 United States 5s (neW)..........00008 232,000 00 

283,500 Philadelphia city 68 ................. 294,651 25 

100,000 St. Louis County gold 6s......... .. 101,750 00 

100,000 Penna. R. R. Co. consol. mortgage. 


100,000 Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 6s.......... 
100.000 Lehigh Coal and Nav. Co. 7s 
82,100 Schuylkill Nav. Co. 6s, 1907 
50,000 District of Columbia 3.653 





60.000 Belvidere De!aware R. R. Co. 63.... 
33,000 Allecheny Valley R. R. Co. ext. 

EE eee ee ret Sew 28,412 50 
30,000 Pa. and N. Y. Canal and R. R. Co. 7s. 29,050 Co 
25,00 Pittsburg Water Loan 7s............ 25,250 00 
25,000 Summit Branch R. R. Co. %......... 24,508 47 


25,000 Cramp & Sons Bldg. Co. m. bds..., 
38,500 Ph. & Read. Coal & Ir. Co. m. b..... 27,675 00 


23,000 Susquehanna Coal Co. 6s.... ....... 15,625 00 
15 00 United Companies of N. J. 6s....... 13.882 50 
10,™ East Broad Top R. R. Co. 7%s........ 9,000 00 
6.000 New Jersey State 6s.............00008 6,000 00 
1,500 shares Pennsylvania R. R. Co...... 74,062 50 
1,100 shares Lehigh Valley R. R. Co,,... 66,500 00 
1,000 shares Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
WeSkcl «2: dochincs.cehoumadskaebatlee 50,500 00 
100 shares United Companies of N. J... 12,675 00 
10 shares Commonwealth National 
I tkiikienhn hin Saiigiesse Anetess pe 4.3% %5 
300 shares Central National Bank...... 38,350 50 
Loans on collateral security...........  ... 2,184,224 75 
Premium notes secured by lien on 
DOMCIOS. «..-spocccccccercesccctecscccsesccnes 193,787 56 
I NE BB sos cdccdinceditcccsacctuncsceces 161,674 93 
Actual assets, at cost............c.00.00e $4,787,746 61 
Market value of tire above, $4,836,329 64. 
Unrealized assets, deferred premiums, 
less cost of collection... .........ccccccee 127,761 84 
Interest accrued, but not collected........ 30,535 31 
TOTAL ASSETS...............0... $4,946,043 76 





Business of the Company for 1875. 


Premiums and annuities re- 














ceived during the year....... $731,834 39 
Interest on life insurance and 
annuity funds....,. Sebtateneess 156,097 46 
$887,931 85 
Less agents’ commissions,...... 63,262 78 
$824,669 07 
1,287 policies issued in 1875, insuring 57 eee 4,117,556 00 
6,456 policies outstanding, | 2th mo., oh 1875, 
insurin: 19,479,410 00 


ng 
— ~~ paa—ng and annuity fund, without 
Ri cont. > ithe ncctebtoammirertennen daub 2,431,180 66 


“capita =e sebethaccael se thinted vee-ge% 2,931,180 66 
oxpe a ee 65 081 85 





GUMND: Sah s.disccleddic tii sowdees Fie Ex. 101,045 42 
Losses by death during the year (31 

SES a 5 boat coneehepeechtersanbcat sss 111,799 00 
Total losses by death since Organization. 660,967 54 
Annuities paid ee the ye 8,662 51 
Liabilities to depositors..... ... 1,605,324 35 
Reserve, computed by 5 romney’ § 

Oe CO ES Se ere 2,197,526 00 
Surplus above reserve, belonging to in- 

SRPONCO TENA... i viesecccsoccs cies dissents 880,881 85 


The above statement of assets does not include 
any moneys or securities held in trust, they being 
kept entirely distinct and separate. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

ASA S. WING, Assistant Actuary. 


32d _YEAR. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 
Has Insured since that date nearly 


53,000 LIVES. 

Has paid in death claims more than 
$9,000,000. 
Has returned to its members in Sur 
than $6,000,000. 
Has earned a Sarptas in 1874 of 
$575,000, 
which is to the credit of policy-holders of the pres- 
ent year. 
Ithasa Reserved Fund of $12.539,416.98, 


according to a computation by the Combined Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, which is the basis assumed 
by the state inthe valuation of — in all com- 
panies doing business in Massachus 


Insurances ames ‘pen Jngiyi dual lives te 


Amount at risk, 








$63,000,000, 
upon 21, 302 LIVES. 


Fer information concerning. pitel pearance 
in all its branches apply a br ye 
Leca i p in the various oy  &- Ah 
of this and sonore 


M. GIBBENS, 
Asse seoy | 


BF. rae ENS, 
w-< bg ag As . W. 6 id. BeGET ty. 


f DANIEL D. LORD. 
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Equitable 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets.. . . . $28,000,000 
Annual Income. . 10,000,000 
Burp. OS 4,000,000 


The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the Laws of the 
State of New York, furnish- 
ing a Security of sreat 
value to those who are de- 
pending upon their insur- 
ance policies for the ultimate 
support of their families. 

The surplus premiums are 
returned ANNUALLY to the 
policyholders. During the 
year 1874 this Society’ re- 
turned four million eight 
hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand dollars to policyhold- 
ers and their families, in 
dividends, death claims, etc. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. H. M. ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRY S. TERBELL. JOHN D. JONES. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SAMUEL HOLMES. 
J.F. NAVARRO. 
WM.WHITEWRIGHT, Jr, 
JOHN J. McCOOK. 
THEODORE WESTON. 
ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
D. HENRY SMITH. 


JAMES M. HALSTED. 
HORACE PORTER. 
SIMEON FITCH. 

E. W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
B. F. RANDOLPH. 
ALANSON TRASK. 
JOHN T. MOORE. 
PARKER HANDY. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, ACTUARY. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - = $t,000,000 00 

Assets, Jan. (st, '75, $2,606,235 97 

Liabilities - - -° 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 


CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREER, 
BROOKLYN; 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 











BAMUEL D.BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAW ik E LURNURE, 
A. MULL. i BAW YER, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN © YRUS CURTISS, 
WM. H. S i . BLISS, 
HENRY C. BOWEN ALEX’R M.' WHIT 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
WILLIAM M. VAIL CHARLES L 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, WELLINGTON IN CLAPP. 
WM. HB. CASWELL, "HEN F. SPAULDL NG, 
D. H. ARN TON bp 
WM. M. BICHA'RDS, ROBERT H. ;McCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, DAN! ELS. MLLLER, 
JAS. FR 4 base) 1 H, a7: LE, 
G J. LOWREY. HENRY EYRE 
JOHN D. MAI CHA H, BOOTH 
LORING ANDREWS, WM. H. HURL BU 

TH . BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN L. RIK BRADISH JOHNSON, 

3 Ma ASHE it 
OHN F. SLATER. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. -135 BROADWAY. 


ORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1875, 


Cash Cc It al ba he ba . o = 
eserve for *Re-Ins 
eserve 
Net urplu 
TotalAssets °- °° °* °* 
pe ecw OF ASSETS. 

















or Unpaid Losses and Dividends _ A 






ecw ein ee . $3,909,900 09 
Ng2taaa 38 
"Bi o1B40 86 


$5,754,214 85 





$249,53 7 


Tt 2.04075 

. 2 "Ss 83125 ba 

i Sto cks, : ¥ f, 
Bank and City Bon Se600 és 
Loans on Stocks, p 7 on demand ‘(market value oF | Securities’ $416,462.50): 3. 190 TTT) 
interest due on i; st July heccudomndstpaecccoseeseonegé cecpecesesOuuecsedtcasae e 34 84 
lance in ands * of pr ® S oF 

Bills Receivable. .......+ 0-0. een sess sis ones ete sere ce enea gece rs aus ese rb § 
jue and HH] \. 1 
WN oa nv sscdcncctdsccccccsccscasonssesces 485 





CHAS. J. MARTIN, ‘Piaatiat 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


JULY 137TH, 1875. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1875. 
. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairson 
the 31st December, 1874: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist January, 1874, to 31st December, 1874. $6,512,085 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


QOMMNN MIs cnsiaccccacagecccecccs<codesse 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,844 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1874, to 31st December, I874........ 2000 eee $6,489,971 53 
Loss°s paid during the same —_— ae 23 70, 659 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1373657 47 
he Company has the following "Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Socks... «+» $9,931,060 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,152,808 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 367,000 

Interest and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 458,676 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 2. a 348 
Cash in Bank. ....... .scccccscccseccecccccees 266,199 4 
Total Amount of Assets........... $16,003,594 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid. to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificaies of the issue of 18714 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifie 
eates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment ofi nterest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
sist December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D, JO GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
a Bs DENNIS, ¥RteD’'K CH d at vif 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES Pp BU . 
HENRY COIT, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
LEWIS CURTIS, ROD’T B. MINTURN. 


CHAILES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSH 





LOWELL HOLBROOK, GEORGE N 
AVID LANE, Ro BER en Swa T. 
JAMES BRYCR, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8.MILLER, ALEXANDERV.BLAKB J 
WM. STURG HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
ENRY K. BOGERT JOSIAH O. LOW. 
WILLIAM E. DOD ‘ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, DAM T. SACKETT, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD,JR. , THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
C. A. HAND HORACE GRAY 
JAMES Li WINTHROP G. RAY 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, 


JOHN D. LETT, 

WILLIAM H.WEBB, SHEPHERD KNAPP. 
J. D. JONES. President. 
CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-President, 
W. H. Bh. MOORS, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 





THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus 6:6 1/6 O60 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. 
insurance under the plan of 


Term 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
& H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRB, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
Q© DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barter, Actuary. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 86 and (58 Broadway, 


900,080 Death Claims: 
has paid hee ie 00 aay dividends to Policy-holders; 
as a surplus of $1,860,000 over Liabilities ; 
has a ratio of $125 Assets for every $100 Lia- 


Its ratioof Expenses to Receipts in 1874 was only 
THE INTEREST ACcCO conan ‘i Recaps: THECLA My 

IMs PAID. 
EXAMINE Ti THE PLANS OMPANY. RATES OF TH ‘HIS 








DIR ECTORs. 
HEWRY STOKEs, EDWARD  SCUMEE,, 
D. HENRY HAIGHT, Cc. Norw 
AMBROSEC. KINGSLAND, JOHN W. MUNTER, 
EpwIn J. BROWN, R. COMSTOCK, 
R. P. PERRIN, C. Y. WEMPLE 
DENTON PEA J. L, HALSEY, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, JOHN D: Russ, 


JAMES M. MCLEAN, 


P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
JOHN S. HARRIS, 


JAMES E. YEATMAN, 








JNO. 8. WILLIAM! St. ii 
oe Fer KERR” E. W. BLATCH roHin _ 
WM. A-SEAVER. N. K. MASTON, sands 
R. C. FELLOWS, San n’Francisco, 
EDMUND COFFIN, JACOB NAYLOR, 
ALBERT CLARE, Philadelphia, 
JOHN T. TERRY, | SETH TURNER, Boston. 
JAMES STOKES, JR., | Joun H. WA pos 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, | W. K. HINMAN. 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES. C. Y. VEMPLE. 
SECRETARY, 
J. 1, HALSEY 8. N. STEBBINS. 
ay B ae 3 Assistant Secretaries. 














STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles ‘Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 








E.0.QOODWIN, Goal Agent, Gl Broadvny, N. ¥. 


251 Broadway, N. ¥. Caty. 

















THIRTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,060 Policies Issued. 


Ca 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


ITS 


“PONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insufance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION LN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMLDMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premium; 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the. best guaranties for 
the FUTURE tbat can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D O’DELL, Sugerintendent of Agencies 
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Farm and Garden. 


CLIMATE OF KANSAS. 


Pror. F. H. Ssow’s ANNUAL REPORT AS MB- 
TEOROLOGIST TO THE STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE. 

Station, Lawrence, Kansas; Latitude 38 deg., 58 min.; 
Longitude % deg., 16 min.; elevation of barometer 
and thermometers, 834 feet above the sea-level and 
14 feet above the ground; rain-gauge on the ground; 
anemometer 105 feet above the ground, on the dome 
of the University building, 1,150 feet above the sea- 
level. 


Tue following features of the weather of 1875 
deserve special notice : 

1: The very low mean temperatures of Janu- 
ary and February, and the generally low mean 
temperatures of the remaining months of the 
year, except December, which was remarkably 
warm, being more than 12° warmer than the 
December average and nearly 4° warmer than 
November. 

2. The large deficiency in the rainfall for the 
months of Angust, September, October, and 
November. The rains during the preceding 
months had been abundant, though not excess- 
ive; so that the subsequent deficiency did not 
in the least interfere with the proper growth and 
maturity of immense crops throughout the 
state. We have here an excellent fllustration 
of the principle to which attention was called 
in my report for the year 1871, that a compara- 
tively small amount of rain well distributed is 
much better than a larger amount unfavorably 
distributed. 

3. The extremely small amount of snow isa 
marked meteorological peculiarity of the year. 

4. We have a splendid example of the great 
advantage possessed by the State of Kansas in 
the long period of absence of severe frosts, so 
that a disaster occurring to the crops in the 
early part of the summer may be fully re- 
trieved by a second, third, or even fourth plant- 
ing. On the 15th of Junea large portion of 
Eastern Kansas had been shorn of vegetation, 
by the plague of the locusts. Yet corn planted 
from that date up to the 10th of July, in the 
desolated districts, yielded bountiful crops, the 
first severe frost of autumn occurring on the 
30th of October, too late to damage the well- 
ripened ears. 

The following isa summary of the weather 
for the year: 

Méan temperature of the year, 50°.60, which is 
2°.53 below the mean of the seven preceding 
years. The highest temperature was 99°, on 
the 22d of June. The lowest temperature was 
16°.5 below zero, on the 9th of January. Mean 
temperature at 7 A. M., 44°.2; at 2P. m., 60°.2; 
at 9 Pp. M., 48°.8. 

Mean temperature of the winter months, 
25°.62—3°.19 below the average ; of the spring, 
50°.60—2°.70 below the average ; of the summer 
74°. 87—2°.17 below the average ; of the autumn 
51°.49—1°.04 below the average. 

The coldest month of the year was January, 
the coldest January and the coldest month on 
our record—with mean temperature 15°.60; the 
coldest week was January 8th—14th, with mean 
temperature 1°.94; the coldest days were Jan- 
uary 13th and 14th, with mean temperature 
%°.7 below zero. The mercury fell below zero 
12 times, 9 of which were in January and 3 in 
February. 

The hottest month of the year was July, with 
the¢mean temperature of 76°.63; the hottest 
week was June 19th to 25th, mean temperature 
83°.41; the hottest days were June 22d and July 
16th, which each had a mean temperature of 
86°.6. The mercury reached or exceeded 90° on 
32 days—viz., 3 in May, 13 in June, 8 in July, 2 
in August, and 6in September. There were 58 
such days in 1874, The mercury did not reach 
100° during the year. 

The last light frost of spring was on May 
4th; the first light frost of autumn was on* 
September 18th, giving a period of 137 days 
entirely without frost. The last severe frost 
of spring was on April 17th; the first severe 
frost of autumn was on October 30th, giving a 
period of 196 days without severe frost. No 
cold weather during the year caused any dam- 
age of fruit. 

The entire amount of rain, including melted 
snow, was 28.87 inches, which is precisely the 
same amount as in 1874 and falls below the 
average rainfall of the past eight years by 4.11 
inches. Either rain or snow fell on 106 days— 
4 more than the average number. The longest 
interval without rain during the growing sea- 
son—March 1st to October 1lst—was 18 days, 
June 8th to 27th. The number of thunder 
showers was 21. 

The entire depth of snow was 5 inches, which 
is the least annual amount on our eight years’ 
record and is 20.36 inches below the average. 
Of this amount four inches fell in February 
and ene inchin March. There were flurries of 
snow in January, April, November, and De- 
cember. The last snow flurry of spring was on 
April 12th, the first snow of autumn was on 
November 138th. 

Average cloudliness of the year 44.81 per 








below the average. .The number of clear days 
(less than one-third cloudy) was 162; half clear 
days (between one-third and two-thirds cloudy), 
115; cloudy (more than two-thirds), 88. There 
were 23 days without a cloud, and an equal 
number without a trace of sky. June was the 
clearest month, with a mean cloudiness of 
31.44 per cent. January was the cloudiest 
month—mean cloudiness 54.84 per cent. The 
mean cloudiness at 7 a. M. was 47.67 per 
cent.; at 2 P. M., 48.82 per cent.; at9P. M., 
38.44 per cent. 

During the year (three observations daily) the 
wind was from the southwest 330 times ; north- 
west, 298 times; southeast, 161 times; north- 
east, 135 times ; south, 61 times ; east, 47 times ; 
north, 38 times ; west, 10 times ; calm, 15 times. 
The south (including southeast, south, and 
southwest) winds outnumbered the north (in- 
cluding northeast, north, and northwest) winds 
in the ratio of 552 to 471. 

The number of miles traveled by the wind 
during the year was 145,316. This gives a 
mean daily velocity of 398.12 miles and a mean 
hourly velocity of 16.59 miles. The position of 
the anemometer cups at an elevation of 105 feet 
above the top of Mount Oread, 325 feet above 
the river level, secures exposure to the full 
force of the wind. The maximum velocity at- 
tained was 75 miles an hour, on January 8th. 
The greatest daily velocity was 1,070 miles, on 
February 3d. The strongest winds were in 
March and April. The lightest were in July and 
August. 

Mean hight of the barometer column, 29.102 
inches. Mean at7 a. M., 29.126 inches; at 2 
P. M., 29.077 inches; at9P.M., 29.103 inches. 
Maximum, 29.856 inches, at 74.M., January 
9th; minimum, 28.344 inches, at2P.M., May 
7th, giving a yearly range of 1.512inches. The 
highest monthly mean was in January, 29.303 
inches ; the lowest was in May, 29.006 inches. 
The barometer observations are corrected for 
temperature, but not for elevation, thus afford- 
ing the means of determining the altitude of our 
station. 

Mean for the year, 65.53; at 7 a. M., 77.35; at 
2p. M., 46.58; at 9P. M., 72.68. The dampest 
month was January, humidity 78.10; the driest 
month was April, humidity 57.60. There were 
only 5 fogs during the year. The minimum hu- 
midity for any single observation was 9 per 
cent. of saturation, at 2 Pp. mM. March 27th. 

The following table gives the mean tempera- 
ture, the extremes of temperature, the relative 
humidity, and the rainfall for each month of 
the year 1875, and a comparison with preceding 
years : 
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Month. | $5 | £8] £5 | $2] 648 aen 
za) 4S) £2 | oh) se) ese 
g)28| 28 |*n) a") gee 
& i] & | 
January | 15.60} 46.0 | —15.5 | 78.10] 0.12 34 def. 
February | 21.92] 45.0 | — 8.0 | 74.72) 0.80 .16 def. 
March 37.10 | 82.0 9.5 | 64.93) 2.61 .50 ex. 
April 49.70 | 82.0 23.0 | 57.60 | 2.54 .44 def. 
May 65.00 | 95.0 30.0 | 60.30 | 3.39 .31 det. 
June 75.47 | 93.0 49.0 | 60.20] 3.45 .14 det. 
July 76.63 | 97.5 65.0 | 73.05 | 6.60 02 ex. 
August 72.50 | 91.0 55.0 | 68.08 | 2.90 1 def 
Sept’ber | 65.75) 95.0 38.0 | 64.35) 1.39 | 2.30 def 
Occvober 53.18 | 86.0 25.0 | 56.23 | 1.16 35 def. 
Nov’ber 35.55 | 70.0 2.0 | 62.13 | 0.36 | 1.55 def. 
Dec’ber 89.35 | 73.0 0.0 | 66.66] 3.55 | 1.88 ax 
Year 1875 | 50.60] 99.0 | —16.5 | 65.53 | 28.87| 4.11 def 
“1874 | 54.20 | 108.0 | — 3.0 | 65.52 | 28.87 ll def. 
“1873 | 52.71 | 104.0 | —26.0 | 64.06 | 32.94 .04 def. 
 ~ 1872 | 51.90 | 97.0 | —18.0 | 64.40 | 32.65 35 def. 
“© 1871 | 54.30 | 103.0 | — 6. 33.23 .25 ex 
1870 | 54.50 | 102.0 | —10.0 | 68.40 | 31.38 .60 def 
* 1869 | 50.99} 96.0 | — 5. 38.51 51 ex. 
“1868 | 53.36 1101.0 | —16. 37.42! 4.4¢ex 











THE BEST CHICKENS. 


Not unfrequently we are asked which is the 
best breed of chickens ; but it is by no means an 
easy question to answer. If we were to ask the 
same question of a dozen men, all having dif- 
ferent breeds in their possession, we should not 
be surprised to hear as many answers as there 
were men. While men differ and we continue 
to have so many breeds of chickens of superior 
quality it will be vain to expect them to agree 
as to which is the best. We are reminded of 
the gentleman who said he was glad that all 
men were not like him, or all would have pre- 
ferred his wife; but was speedily met with the 
rejoinder from another gentleman: ‘ And if all 
were like me nobody would have wanted her.’’ 
So with the choice of chickens. While some pre- 
fer a certain breed and will have no other, others 
will prefer any breed to that. The Poultry Bul- 
letin commends the beauty of the Black Spanish, 
and Mr. J. Y. Bicknell speaks highly of them as 
layers and as to their hardiness. C. Y. Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, extolls the Light Brahma, 
and, while some prefer them of a modified age, 
he wants them as large as possible and claims 
that a blindfolded epicure could never distin- 
guish the difference in the meat. 

E. 8. K. writes to the Powltry World: 

“As many persons are inquiring what breed 
of fowls is the best for general purposes, permit 
me to say that, after fairly trying Leghorns, 
White Brahmas, Dark Brahmas, and Houdans— 
each variety of the best stock that could be ob- 
tained—I find that Houdans are superior to all 
others. Leghorns produce as many eggs as 
Houdans; but the chickens are tough and 





cent. of the sky, which is only 0,78 per cent, 


stringy, compared with Houdan chickens, while 





the hens are no better as setters. Both Light 
and Dark Brahmas have the defect of accumu- 
lating fat with such facility that, unless great 
care is exercised in feeding them, they cease to 
lay. They also have a constant tendency to sit, 
and the chickens are mainly legs after they get 
too large for broilers. Houdans are such rest- 
less and persistent foragers that an excess of 
grain thrown to them does not render them 
lazy.” 

But the very thing which E. 8. K. recommends 
in the Houdans—restlessness—would be consid- 
ered objectionable by three-fourths of those 
choosing a new breed, and especially those liv- 
ing in or near towns and villages, where they 
are likely to bother their neighbors. 

F. J. King writes the Poultry Argus: 


“T have fully made up my mind to raise the 
Brown Leghorns, in spite of anything. I have 
tried in the course of my experience a great 
many breeds of fowls, and have settled down on 
Brown Leghorns as being the best and most 
economic egg producers on the list; and eggs 
are more profitable with me than poultry.” 


Mr. King speaks for eggs alone; and thus we 
might go through the list, some claiming for the 
Games great superiority for the fineness and de- 
licious flavor of the meat, which is generally 
conceded. While we have not even a desire to 
settle the question as-to the best, we have a 
word to those who wish to improve their chick- 
ens on the farm by crossing and grading up, 
thus avoiding the expense of starting anew at 
fancy prices. Several important points should 
be looked to—such as laying qualities, early 
maturity, large size of body without too great 
length of legs, meat fine, juicy, and of good fla- 
vor, and especially they should be hardy. 

Our experience is in favor of the Partridge 
Cochins ; but, from our limited knowledge of 
the Buff Cochins, we believe them about equal, 
the bodies heavy and well feathered and legs 
short. The Partridge Cochins lay well winter 
and summer, mature early, are good mothers, 
docile, very hardy, and meat delicious. By put- 
ting one cock with ten or twelve hens the flock 
will soon be graded up. These cocks should be 
exchanged for others, or sold and others bought 
every spring, and there need be but little trouble 
about sickness. Two neighbors buying one 
year can exchange the next. Good cocks can 
be bought for from $2 to $5, and the increase in 
weight alone of the half-breeds will doubly pay 
for them the first season.—Journal of Agricul- 
ture and Farmer. 





WESTERN CHEESE. 
Tue Puolo Spirit says: 





“The Paolo Cheese Company has closed up 
its business for the season of 1875 and sold off 
the product of the summer’s run, and, by direc- 
tion of the directors, C. E. Jones, the company’s 
cheese-maker, furnishes us with the result in 
figures, which, considering everything, is very 
gratifying. 

“‘The factory was in operation exactly 148 
days—viz., from June 5th to Nov. 1st. During 
this time 740,000 pounds of milk were delivered 
at the factory by our farmers, or, on an aver- 
age, 5,000 pounds per day. This milk was 
manufactured into 82,222 pounds of first-class 
cheese, with the exception of the lot first manu- 
factured by T. A. Snell, of New York, which 
was 2 total loss. The cheese sold for $9,044.44. 
The company’s running expenses during the 
time named were $850. The payments for milk 
foot up $6,760 cash, leaving an apparent profit 
of $1,434.44. But the loss of some $2,000 worth 
of cheese spoiled by the manufacturer, as afore- 
said, leaves the company behind about $550. 
The price paid for milk was 90 cents per hun- 
dred, and was liberal as compared with other 
factories. The running expenses of the factory 
next season can be considerably reduced and 
not impede its capacity. 

‘This cheese factory was not putin operation 
as a money-making speculation for the stock- 
holders. It was simply started to benefit the 
community at large. A few of our leading 
business men, realizing the discouragements 
under which the farmers labored at the begin- 
ning of the present year, by reason of the grass- 
hopper ravages, conceived the idea of. this 
manufactory as a means of helping them out. 
It was thought a cheese factory would best sub- 
serve this purpose, for the reason that the na- 
ture of the business would call fora more gen- 
eral diffusion of the capital actively involved 
than any other scheme that could be devised. 
All who had cows and pleased were permitted 
to bring their milk to the factory, and received 
their payincash. The result has proved the 
wisdom of the projectors of this cheese manu- 
factory. A deal of good has resulted, directly 
and indirectly, to all concerned. Many of the 
farmers have, by selling their milk to this fac- 
tory, tided over a hard and distressing season, 
until they can realize on the crops of 1875. By 
the successful operation of this cheese factory 


the price of milch cows has been appreciably in-° 


creased. A new industry has been opened up 
to the farmer, which can be increased to an 
illimitable extent. And last, but not least, this 
has given the people increased confidence in the 








country. On the other hand, bythis enterprise 
the stockholders, all business men of Paolo, in- 
creased the business of the city materially by 
creating the necessity of a daily. visit here on 
the part of a large number of country people 
and by affording them the wherewithal to make 
purchases. The season’s run hardly required 
the expenditure of a dollar outside Miami 
County. The sale of about 82,000 pounds of 
cheese to Eastern dealers brings over $9,000 in 
cash from abroad into the pockets of our peo- 
ple. And, but for one of those accidents hard to 
guard against, even the stockholders would have 
made some money out of it.’’ 





DRIED BLACKBERRIES. 


THE Nashville (Tenn.) American says: “ Al- 
though occupying a subordinate rank in the 
industries of the age, there is none which ad- 
mits of improvement and development more 
than the trade in dried blackberries. Insignifi- 
cant though it may seem in the eyes of many, 
fortunes have been made and lost in the busi- 
ness. During the year now drawing to a close 
over 100,000 pounds were sold in Nashville, the 
bulk of which was shipped to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other large cities. The local de- 
mand is not very extensive. There is sucha 
small expense connected with the gathering 
and drying of the berries that those who carry 
on the business generally realize a handsome 
profit. There are thousands of women, boys, 
and girls who are glad to pick them fresh from 
the bushes for a few cents per gallon. The ber- 
ries are then dried in the sunshine, in the same 
manuer as other fruits. The process requires 
about three days or longer, according to the 
temperature of the weather. As soon as the 
berries become shriveled, they are placed in 
sacks and sent to market. They are purchased 
by dealers, who generally ship them as 
soon as ‘possible, providing they have orders 
to fill, If not, they are stored in a 
dry place to await a call. Very frequently 
the remaining juice becomes dried up; and 
when such is the case the dealers lose money. 
The prices paid this year ranged from 6 to 1014 
cents, generally advancing half a cent at a 
time. At ten cents per pound the sum of $10,- 
000 was realized from berries which to many 
appear useless after having passed the age of 
juciness. Over $1,100 was paid to one man this 
year by one dealer for 11,362 pounds of berries 
gathered forhim. The pickers, instead of re- 
maining idle, tackled all the blackberry bushes 
near and far, and made money as long as there 
remained a berry on them. On every farm in 
the county where blackberry bushes are found 
growing they are cut down to give room for 
corn, grain, ete. The farmer thinks he is mak- 
ing money by so doing ; yet, if the ground be of 
a sterile character and the grain, etc., does not 
grow well thereon, it would have been much 
better to have allowed the bushes to remain, and 
line the domestic purse with dollars realized 
from the sale of the berries. When carefully 
dried, blackberries are said to retain their orig- 
inal taste better than any other fruit.” 





HOUSE PLANTS. 


A LADY writer, who is said to be remarkably 
successful in her house plants in the winter 
season, thus gives to the public two points in 
theirmanagement. Every gardener and florist 
knows the value of what is called ‘bottom 
heat.’”?> A warm atmosphere—especially if a 
dry one—is often insufficient to bring about 
healthy growth and is sometimes injurious. 
What is wanted for many kinds of plants and 
flowers is moist heat at the roots and fibers, 
where growth early starts and whence the 
stimulus is conveyed to every other part of the 
plant. A thrifty growth beneath the ground is 
sure to be followed by fruits and flowers above. 
Thatis accomplished by filling the saucers of 
her flower-pots with hot water. This is, of 
course, absorbed and carried up to the roots 
and fibers, giving the required bottom heat. 
Unthrifty plants, in addition to this, should be 
placed on the mantelpiece, over the kitchen 
range, and kept, of course, well watered. This 
arrangement supplies heat where it is most 
wanted—at the roots—and the benefit is 
marked. In warm rooms the temperature is at 
the top, and the coldest near the floor, where 
the pots are. This reverses the proper order, 
giving the roots of the plant the coldest place. 
Another important matter in house-plants is to 
give them the morning sun. Windows where 
flowers are kept should, therefore, face the east. 
The reasons are not known, perhaps; but the 
fact is patent to all whose business it is to de- 


velop healthy growth in plants and flowers 
that an hour of morning sun is worth three 
hours of the afternoon sun.— Western Home 
Journal, 








Tue enormous crop of mangel produced 
by aid of sewage irrigation on Lord Warwick’s 
farm, in England, was referred to last year ; but 
this season on produced even more surprising 
figures. At the eattle show recently held 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, Messrs. Carter & 
Co., of Holborn, exhibited roots from a crop 
weighing 97 tons per acre. This is said to be 
the heaviest root crop ever recorded, 
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_their taxes now due, that they may not be com- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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INTEREST. J. M. THORBURN &CO. ELYS’ BELLS. 
ITEMS OF IN _, ; IB SOHN STREET, N. ¥.. : MENE 

.».-The editor of the Western Home Journal, {- mail to applicants their new Zviged Cata- e genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
Lawrence, Kan., says: colfection of goede is the world. ie Kiso 's now sist of public since 18:26, whch have acquired a reputation 

“In the most deferential manner possible, the | Bulbs .-0. either TROY or WEST TRO 
other day, though perhaps with too much assur- TUBEROSE BULBS (Deuble Tlowerts D009. -MENEELY & COMPANY. 
ance that we knew something about it, we be- ity, large flowering bulbs... 75c. $4.00 ws MEDICAL 


gan talking to a very aged gentleman from New 
England about the rarity and richness of our 
present spell of weather. Our astonishment 
was not ot the slightest, however, when, instead 
of giving assent to our remarks, the man of 
many years smole a pitying smile at our inexpe- 
rience, and said, with the utmost stolidity, that 
he had seen grass growing luxuriantly on the 
mountain sides of Old Vermont in the middle 
of January. We withdrew our motion ‘to 
wunst.’”? 


..Grangerism is a gross and senseless thing, 
introduced to correct all the abuses of the time, 
growing out of a somewhat abnormal state of 
things. The laws of supply, demand, and com-. 
petition are so illy understood that any glib- 
tongued fool might mislead a whole town of 
unsophisticated Grangers; but when the sad 
realities of business and ordinary life are brought 
home to them they see the folly of trying to 
swim against the current. The misfortune is 
that the working agriculturists give too much 
heed to the teachings of irresponsible men, 
whose only object is to use other men in their 
own interest.—St. Louis Dispatch. 


...-The governor of Wisconsin, in his mes- 
sage, recommends the repeal of the present 
Granger laws, and recommends a substitute 
similar to the Minnesota or Massachusetts law, 
whereby railroad companies may issue their own 
ates, under a proper supervision of the state to 
prevent extortion or discrimination, and that 
new rates shall not exceed the rates fixed by 
railroad companies before the Granger laws, un- 
der which they were supposed to derive a rea- 
sonable revenue. 


....The value of the farm-land in New Hamp- 
shire twenty-five years ago was $55,000,000 ; ten 
years later, $69,000,000 ; and in 1870, $80,000,000. 
The average size of farms in’ New Hampshire 
has diminished from 184 acres in 1850 to 149 
acres in 1860 and to 139in 1870. Another indica- 
tion of better culture. The number engaged in 
agricultural pursuits is reported to be 46,573; 
and when we consider that 44,000 and. more of 
these agriculturists are native born their value 
as citizens is greatly increased. 


.-Over 3,000 cheese are now being held by 
factories in store at St. Johnsville, N. Y., await- 
ing an advance in the market. These cheese, 
at the prices the market now affords, are worth 
$23,400, which amount, distributed among the 
factories’ patrons, would be sure to make “‘ bet- 
ter times.” Patrons are asking salesmen to sell 
at all hazards, that they may be enabled to meet 


pelled to resort to other sources for funds. 


....The members of the Avon and Stour 
Farmers’ Club, England, have resolved to pros- 
ecute to conviction all persons discovered in 
acts of cruelty to birds.. The acts of cruelty 
complained of consisted mainly in plucking 
wings and feathers of the birds while alive, 
the men in their defense stating that for certain 
purposes the feathers were more valuable when 
so plucked, on account of their retaining the 
brightness of their hues. 


..Remember tillage is manure, tillage is 
earliness, tillage is moisture in drought, and 
too much of it cannot be given; and one horse 
with a cultivator is worth ten men with hoes.— 
Journal of Agriculture and Farmer. 

..A single grain of wheat, accidentally 
dropped in a.garden in Hoveringham, England, 
last spring produced 63 ears and more than 


8,000 grains of wheat; probably the largest yield | 


ever know, but showing what good soil and 
good cultivation can accomplish. 


....According to the estimates of the secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Board of Agricul- 
ture, hawks, foxes, and other birds and beasts 
of prey destroy more than half the chickens and’ 
tutkeys hatched out in the state. . 

..2.The butter shipments from St. Albans, Vt., 
during the year 1875 were 51,963 tubs, or about 

150 pounds—nearly 200,000 pounds less 
than last year. 

....In 1850 the aggregate value of butter and 
cheese exported from this country amounted to 
only $334,000, This year the export value of 
cheese alone will be over $12,000,000. 


....The receipts of the last state fairof Maine 
were not sufficient by about $4,000 to pay the 
expenses. 

....20,000 quarts of fresh milk and 4,000 
quarts of condensed milk are consumed daily in 
Brooklyn, at an expense of about $9,000. 


AGRICULTURAL. 





T OF MAGNIFICENT HYBRID 





Beco “8 "a 
A few} eeteceeres 
em reread phid, Pa. 


If you wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 


Cardening for Profit! 


If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture! 
If you wish toGarden for Amusement or for Home 
Use only, re 


Cardening for Pleasure! 
ALL BY 
PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 
Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Sent free to all Applicants. 


Our large Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent without oR age purchasers 
of any of the above three books. ¢ to all others 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


Llc Minelentones, 


85 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Clark’s on AeeBo G--~ 


ies the b 


Rheumatis wy ee Salt Rheum, Fever 
eral De H 2, ani 


a REWARD 
offered for any case of the above 
whic cl not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 
ae sold te db roa iy every druggist in the United 
80 y near! s 
States. Pri bottl 
Co, $1 Per bolle”. & 0. 8. CLA 
Cleveland, O. 


To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 





New methods for self-cure without drugs, in Dr. 
Geo. H. Ta: jor'e work, Diseases of Sng ” Mailed 
for = close of 


Wane, st for ta ° 
Tt? East Sth bed an York. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. 


LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Box 98. Mrs. J. A. Drollinger. La Porte, Ind. 








LANE & BODLEY, 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready 4 Ea. Le for our Illustrated 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 








THE ONLY PerrFeoT SwIveL Plow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 





ANNNER OINTMENT 
CURES SORES, 
BURNS, CUTS. 


CERMDN Wounns&c&c 

















PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


To One and All.—Are You Suifering from a 
cough, cold, asthma, bronchitis, or any of the various 
pulmonary trouble: s'that so often terminate in con- 
sumption? If so, =s8 “ Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oil 
aml Lime,” asafe and efficacious remedy. This is no 
quack pre apenesem, Sas bs is sovelasty 99 a by the 

oe nufactured On by A. B. 

ILBOR, Ghemts 5 levees Sold by ait Urugsis sts. 











The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


Home 
Corn 
» Sheller. 










Price $2.50, shi; by express, safely boxed, on 
receipt of price. ~i se oe eeds it. | Live 
Agents wanted. Send for deacdligttow circular 


Livingston & Co., Iron Founders, viedioens Pa. 








INHALANT 


A certain remedy for all Nasal, Throat, and Lung 

ag ——s relied | in some cases ina few min- 

ites. Jatarrh i as proved. the only known 
resias cific, (Bronchitis yields: to it, Co 


on, 
Atha, Bong Cold. snd Hay 
REATH. Made of 


Bi 
it and ed as handily as a pencil 
or needle-case is always ready for use. It meee i 


Dr. George Hadley, Professor of emistry 
Pharmacy in in the University of Buffalo, in & carefully. 
iid port upon its merits, concludes in th — 








CARPENTE mann she oney 


sna Weather uards. 
WILS PEIRCE & CO “189 Clark - Chien 
Itis the best thing ever invented to keep out the 
cold, dust, and rain. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


"EY IS patent portable Mulay Saw Mill is adapted 
to any locality, will saw any kind of logs, 
/, ‘Ge AY and will do as much work (power and hands be- 
i ae considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 
ty _ frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
r » Sera of th e most substantial and perma- 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is usually set up and 
< started in from one to two ar time, 
It is generally driven by ae ing en- 
N gines of not pee ten horse power. 
it cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 
“day. The Mili and Engine may conveniently be 
= operated by two men. Send for circular. 


inna Ind. CHANDLFR & TAYIOR. 














BELLS AND CLOCKS. 





RING co. 
664 to 694 Went paheh St.,CinecinnatL ® 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDBY. 
Bastablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of rg and Tin, 


mounted with the best School Parnes, 






arran 

llustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St. ,Ciuciunati 





“ll NEL ih 








etadls and ome Pay Baie inhsheds 
ib John » New York, 





| "aperiat attention given to © 


jogues sent free, 


words: On Rhe whole, this Inhaler seems to me 
accomplish its p rua mean 4 neve et by the oe 
simple and effectual 

conc. and we 


aimealtion s stated sh 





Patented in the United Sta d 

Over ! in use. Send your address and receive 
our descriptive circular onials of hundreds 
of ysicians who have used it in their 

Ww Inhaler and t for two months’ use, 
sree. by, — ihe of 





cea National Surgical iste =x 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











TsO) entree o SGaeatene any of the } 
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A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY : SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONGS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 








THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country will 
desire at ance to possess a copy of this new 
and. popular volume, published by Messrs. 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have*made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 


J to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 


to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to eity subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


away " 
100,000 

of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers, 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $38, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of cents postage per annum, 
‘The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents ayear, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. We now offer to the public the 
“LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST” Religious Weekly pub- 
lished. 


Churches, lecture- 

















t- For Terms to Subscribers, with full 





List of Premiums, see page 15, 
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DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILTAN 
RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLO ont 


14 Jan 75 


be MBrow n 
FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA‘AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, 
Skint or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE: SOLIDS AND 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS. ; 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofuls, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 





RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest aud Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE SO-CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND |‘ 


PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S. READY 
RELIEF 1S APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, UEASES TO EXIST. 


In all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced , 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quipsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neurgigia, Headéache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will cure you of the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 





DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all di of the 8 h, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 


Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 








Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter tamp 
to Rapway & Co., No. 32 Warren 8t., cor. Onurch, 
New York. Information worth thousands be 


sentyou. - 













Mitchell, Vance &Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC 
GAS FIXTURES 
CHURCHES, ‘DWELLINGS, ETC. 
FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 





“THE 
GREAT COMBINATION BROKEN! 
‘THE MONOPOLY OVERCOME! 
First-Class Sewing-Machines Now Offered | 
At prices within the reach of all. 


No. 1 x. & H. FAMILY MACHINE, 
on a large Oiled Walnut Table, with Drawer and bg 
namental Iron Stand, with the following outfit fur- 
nished free of ‘Pie 


$25. 
HEMMER, BASTER, GAU! GE, BRAIDER, BINDER, 
Be SCREW -DRIVE TW 


THER NEE- 
RN AND INSTRUCTION BC 
The McLEAN & BENNO MACHINE COMPANY, 

No. 2% North Biahth St., Philadel hia, are-now sell- 

ing thet Ct No.1 8E ING-MACHINES, 
oputed im large walnut-top tables and complete 

wit a fal) line of attachments 

WENT Y-FI VE DOLL ARS! 

respect to other 


know that we can — to do it, because we do not 


employ an army of canvassers, aaaSomen. and per- 
content but oon our aed direct to the and 
content ourselves 
. We are enabled to sell a Surmelon SEWING- 
MACHING at the unprecedented low price of Twen- 
ty-five Dollars! 
Don’t buy without fully and don’t let 


it being 
any one humbug you into buying at 


or 5, wh the best for $25 
But send for our Deseripity t Gtrotiar and S55 0 re) 
sewing. Address 
McLEAN & BENNOR MACH COMPANY, 
223 Nerth Eighth Street, Philadelppia, 


t@” Agents wanted everywhere. 








A MARVEL. OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 


Knits a or Stocking, ere and Tee 
Complete. most practical pitting f 
Price only $20.00. Responsible y ak 
Send reulars. 


HAWLEY & BRANSON, 
Giswom Log >, oe “AEE ae 











BARNES’ FOOT-POWER 
OE rf Sdateraget pr day 
esntsoe, L 


& PRO E TRAD qua :2 
For 8 sam} ¢ of sawing send 2 cts. 3 Z 
Fora sample of “F4y 








rs, W. F. 
Rockford, 
iebano Oo Tlincls. Box 2,044: 





$15 SHOT GUN. 


A ot See ee bar —— ~¥¥ action eS 
with Fiask & good shooter or 
py wit) gi KS Pouch, and Mad ett for $15. “Onn 
be sent C D., with privilege to examine 
ROR, vite ‘Send stamp for circular to P. PO 
Gun Dealers, 235 Main st., Cincinnati. O. 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES, 


Bed AA BE 


vo , roller, 
Gra Bros, 7pe, Foler aT ey 


& 

















api A 





597 Broadwav, New York. 








STANDARD 


Fire 


and Burglar 


SAFES. 


Counter, P 


latform, Wagon & Track 


SCA LES. 


Send for Price-List. Agents Wanted, 


Marvin’s Safe Co., 
265 Broadway, New York, 


721 Chestnut St., Phila. 








% THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





epository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


‘CTHOM FHL NI AHOLOVAQNVW AOVINRVO UNV 











IMPROVED 


8T. GERMAIN STUDENT 
AND ASTRAL SAFETY 


LAMPS. 


gives a brighter, clearer, and 
poe, te light than any other 


No oversow of oflat burner 
independent shade. n be 
wil 


raised or lowered at will. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


J.G.Knapp M'fg Co., 


26, 22, and 30 Frankfort 8t., N.Y 


pJOUN WARAMIAKERAC: 
“ONE PAC lh 
sit NEST ST GLO ot HING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Grand Headquarters, Established 1850. 





M. J, PAILLARD & 60, 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 


Musical Boxes 
of Standard Reputation. 


WEDDINC, HOLIDAY, and BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENTS. 
The newest features manufactured by us. 


Sublime Harmonies, 


Patented in the United States, England, and Ger- 


' REVOLVER MUSICAL BOXES, 


Patented August 20th, 1870. 


A fine Musical Box will afford a delicate and sub- 
stantial expression of friendship and affection. 


Fresh Importations Received Weekly. 


Musical Boxes Made to Order. 
Send three-cent stamp for Price-List. 
Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired. 





M. J. Paillard & Co., 
680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory in Switzerland. 


FURNITURE. 








Lawyer’s Chair Bed, 


for Office and Bank Use. Also 


SOFA BEDS AND BED LOUNGES, 


of the most approved styles and best workmansh! Pp. 
ADJUSTABLE BACK 
PIANO & SEWING-MACHINE CHAIRS. 


A great preventive of weak backs and round 
shoulders. 





s 
Manufactured by 


HENRY L. ALBEE & CO., 
63, 65, and 67 Union Street, Beston, 
Dealers in Curled Hatr, Feathers, and Bedding Suppli.s 


THE AM TNTIOUES HOUSE OF 


SYPHE R & Cco., 
593 BROADWAY, 
recet weekly v e and valuable addi- 
tions Mort stock of ne 
INLAID FURNITUR 
— MUSICAL AND AUTOMATON HALL 
UETRIE AND BUHL rt eh 


Mar NCH ANDJA ete ¢ BR 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND OHLENTAL 
CHINAW ARE: 


CHANDELIERS AND 

GLASSWARE. 
CARVED FRENCH OAK FURNITURE. 
A VERY EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TEAKWOOD FURNITURE. 








CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


473, 475, 477 FIRST AVENUE. 


NEW YORK, 
call attention to the large advertisement of their 
Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 


in the Sept. 9th, 16th, and 23d issues of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 





KIRKWOOD'S 





best, only complete, 

the i Fligbie natrien ot 
Sore Throat, 

aon tis, and Far 
the and air pass- 


of 

ages y: 

Price, 62.50 and 85 each. 
For pamphlets, etc., ad- 

dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO..,. 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. - 


INHALER 





$10 2$25eiSirrono'ssore Boston, Nowe 





SPRING HINGES F 


CHI ROKESc— 





HALLS & 


eee 


ZY snk CE aN 
BOILER and 
Heh SF FIRE-PROO 

y appl 


led serene ete 
waged 
Send Bet tor Pam 


r a Guns. a7 Maidentane. WY 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOO 


are notified that. we have just issued our new and 

D PRICE-LIS8T, 
containinga new it of tNooas a8, iP prices and Tot 
BO st stamp 


co Ww. E w. peers sie “ny 
216 to 20 Lewis Bt, foot of Sehand Gh ate, Bf, N.Y. 


(OPUMa Ses: 

















* THE INDEPENDENT ” PREss, NOS. 21 AND 23 ROSE STREET. 





Van Dyke & Downs, 


aes “ostan $s 








| Pee. a dS Lee 


I 


it! 


